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ANECDOTE 

OF 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  YORK, 

SECOND  SON   OP   CHARLES   I. 


;    THHE  Duke  of  York,  it  is  faid,  one  day  told  the 

y     -^     King  his  bfother,  that  he  had  heard  fo  much 

of  old  Milton,  he  had  a  great   defire  to  fee  him. 

7    Charles  told  the  Duke,  that  he  had  no  objeftion  to 

;    his  fatisfying  his  curiofity;  and  accordingly  fhortly 

£.    after,  James,  having  informed  himfelf  where  Milton 

i    lived,  went  privately  to  his  houfe.     Being  introduced 

'    to  him,  and  Milton  bdng  informed  of  the  rank  of  his 

';    gueft,  they  converfed  together  for  fome  time;  but, 

in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  the  Duke  afked 

Milton,  ''  Whether  he  did  not  think  the  lofs  of  his 

n  "  fight 
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*^  fight  was  a  judgement  upon  him  for  what  he  had 
"  written  againft  the  late  King  his  father?"  Milton's 
reply  was  to  this  efFeft:  *  If  your  Highnefs  thinks 

*  that  the  calamities  which  befall  us  here,  are  indica- 

*  tions  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  in  what  manner  are 

*  wcto  account  for  the  fate  of  the  King  your  father? 

*  Thcdifpleafure  of  Heaven  mufl:,  upon  this  fuppofi- 

*  tion,   have  been  much  greater  againft  him  than 

*  againft  me;  for  I  have  only  loft  my  eyes,  but  he  loft 

*  his  head.^  The  Duke  was  e-\;ceedingly  nettled  at 
this  anfwer,  and  went  away  foon  after  very  angry. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  court,  the  firft  thing  he 
faid  to  the  King,  was,  "  Brother,  you  are  greatly  to 
•*  blame  that  you  don't  have  that  old  rogue  Milton 
**  hanged/' — '  Why,  what's  the  matter,  James?'  faid 
the  King,  *  you  feem  in  a  heat!  what,  have  you  feen 

*  Milton?' — "  Yes,"  anfwered  the  Duke,  "  I  have 
«  feen  him."—*  Well,'  faid  the  King,   <  In  what 

*  condition  did  you  find  hira?' — "  Condition!"  replied 
the  Duke,  **  why  he's  old,  and  very  poor." — *  Old 

*  and  poor!'  faid  the  King;  '  well,  and  he  is  blind, 

*  is  he  not?' — '*  Yes,"  faid  the  Duke,  "  blind  as  a 
"  beetle." — *  Why  then  ypuare  a  fool,  James,'  re- 
plied the  King,  *  to  want  to  have  him  hanged  as  a 

*  puniftiment:  to  hang  him  will  be  doing  him  a  fer- 

*  vice;  it  will  be  taking  him  out  of  his  miferies.  No, 

*  if  he  is  old,  poor,  and  blind,  he  is  miferable  enough 

*  in  all  confcicnce :  let  him  live.' 

INTERESTING 
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INTERESTING  ANECDOTE 

y 
OF 

PETER  THE  THIRD  OF  CASTILE. 


A  Canon  o(  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affefted  In 
^  ^  his  drefs,  particularly  in  his  (hoes,  could  not 
find  a  workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoe- 
maker  to  whom  he  applied,  after  quitting  many  others, 
having  brought  him  a  pair  of  fhoes  not  made  to 
pleafe  his  tafte,  the  Canon  became  ftirious,  and  fei- 
zing  one  of  the  tools  of  the  (hoeniaker,  gave  him 
with  it  fo  many  blows  on  the  head,  as  laid  him  dea4 
on  the  floor.  The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four 
daughters,  and  a  fon  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  eldeft 
of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  complaints 
to  the  chapter;  the  canon  was  profecuted,  and  con- 
demned not  to  appear  in  the  choir  for  a  year. 

The  young  {hoemaker  having  attained  to  man's 
cftatc,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a  Ifwdihood;  and, 
overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  hx  down  on  the 
day  of  a  proccffion,  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  in  the  moment  the  proceflion  pafled  by. 
Among  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial  affec- 
tion, rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of  his 
reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  on  the  prieft,  and  ftabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feized,  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned  to 

B  2  be  * 
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be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  cruj 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon, 
the  lover  of  juftice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affal 
came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  after  learning  the  par- 
ticulars, he  determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of 
the  young  (hoemaker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give 
judgment,  he  firft  annulled  the,  fentence  juft  pro- 
nounced by  the  clergy  j  and,  after  afking  the  young 
man  what  profcflion  he  was,  1  forbid you^  faid  he> 
to  make  Jhoes  for  a  year  to  come. 


FATAL  EFFECTS 

Of 

FASI^ONABLE  LEVITIES. 

THE    STORY    OP    FLAVILLA. 


T  Have  before  remarked,  that,  ^*  to  abftain  from 
'*•  the  appearance  of  evil/'  is  a  precept  in  that  law 
which  has  every  charafteriftic  of  divinity^  and  I 
have,  in  more  than  one  of  thefe  papers,  endeavoured 
to  inforce  the  pradice  of  it,  by  an  illuftration  of  its 
excellence  and  importance. 

Circumftanccs  have  been  admitted  as  evidences 
of  guilt,  even  when  death  has  been  the  confequencc 
of  conviction;   and  a  condud  by  which  evil  is 

ftrongly 
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tngly  implied,  is  litde  lefs  pernicious  than  that 
which  it  is  cxpreffcd.  With  refpedt  to  fociety, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  influenced  by  example,  the  effed 
of  both  is  the  fame ;  for  every  man  encourages  the 
practice  of  that  vice  which  he  commits  in  appear- 
•  ance,  though  he  avoids  it  in  fad :  and  with  refpe£fc 
ft)  the  individual,  as  the  efteem  of  the  world  is  a 
motive  to  virtue  only  lefs  powerful  than  the  appro- 
bation of  confcience,  he  who  knows  that  he  is  al- 
ready degraded  by  the  imputation  of  guilt,  will  find 
himfclf  half  difarmed  when  he  is  affailed  by  tempta- 
tion: and  as  he  will  have  lefs  to  lofe,  he  wilI,Mn- 
deed,  be  lefs  dilpofed  to  refift.  Of  the  fex,  whofe 
levity  is  moll  likely  to  provoke  cenfure,  it  is  emi* 
nently  true,  that  the  lofs  of  charafter  by  imprudence 
frequently  induces  the  lofs  of  virtue:  the  ladies 
therefore,  fliould  beproportionably  circumfpedt;  as 
to  thofe,  in  whom  folly  is  moft  likely  to  terminate 
in  guilt,  it  is  certainly  of  moft  importance  to  be  wife. 
'  This  fubjeft  has  irrefiftibly  obtruded  itfelf  upon 
my  mind  in  the  filent  hour  of  meditation,  becaufe, 
as  often  as  I  have  reviewed  the  fcenes  in  which  I 
have  mixed  among  the  bufy  and  the  gay,  I  have 
obferved  that  a  depravity  of  manners,  a  licentious 
extravagance  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  are  become 
almoft  univerfal:  virtue  feems  ambitious  of  a  re- 
femblance  to  vice,  as  vice  glories  in  the  deformities 
which  ihe  has  been  ufed  to  hide. 
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A  decent  timidity,  and  modeft  referve,  have  be 
^always  confidered  as  auxiliaries  to  beauty  i  but 
air  of  diflblute  b&ldnefs  is  now  aifefled  by  all  who 
would  be  thought  graceful  or  polite.  Chaftity, 
which  ufed  to  be  difcovered  in  every  gefture  and 
every  look,  is  now  retired  to  the  bread,  and  is  found 
only  by  thofe  who  intend  its  deftrudtioni  as  a 
general,  when  the  town  is  furrendered,  retreats 
to  the  citadel,  which  is  always  lefs  capable  of 
defence  when  the  outworks  are  poflefled  by  the 
enemy. 

There  is  now  little  apparent  difference  between 
the  virgin  and  the  proftitute:  if  they  are  not  other- 
wife  known,  they  may  fhare  the  box  and  the  draw- 
ing-room without  diftinftion.  The  fame  fafhion 
which  takes  away  the  veil  of  modefty,  will  neceffa- 
rily  conceal  lewdnefs  j  and  honour  and  ihame  will 
lofc  their  influence,  becaufe  they  will  no  longer  dif- 
tinguifli  virtue  from  vice.  General  cuftom,  perhaps, 
may  be  thought  an  effeftual  fecurity  againft  general 
cenfure;  but  it  will  not  always  lull  the  fufpicions 
of  jealoufy;  nor  can  it  familiarize  any  beauty, 
without  deftroying  its  influence,  or  diminifli  the 
prerogatives  of  a  hufband  without  weakening  his 
attachment  to  his  wife. 

The  excefs  of  every  mode  may  be  declined  with- 
out remarkable  Angularity  i  and  the  ladies,  who 

ihould 


^ 
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fiiould  even  dare  to  be  fingular  in  the  prefent  defec-i 
tion  of  tafte,  would  proportionably  increafe  their 
power  and  fecure  their  happinefs. 

I  know  that  in  the  vanity  and  the  prefumption 
of  youth,  it  is  common  to  alledge  the  confcioufneis 
oi  innocence,  as  a  reafon  for  the  contempt  of  cen- 
fiire  J  and  a  licence,  not  only  for  every  freedom,  but 
for  every  favour  except  the  laft.  This  confidence 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  reprefled  by  a  fenfe  of  danger: 
and  as  the  perfons  whom  I  wifti  to  warn,  are  moft 
impatient  of  declamation,  and  moft  fufceptible  of 
pity,  I  will  addrefs  them  in  a  ftory ;  and  I  hope  the 
events  will  not  only  illuftrate  but  imprefs  the  pre- 
cept which  they  contain. 

Flavilla,  juft  as  Ihe  had  entered  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  her  mother, 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  difappointed  all  the  hopes 
which  her  education  had  encouraged.  Her  father, 
who  lived  in  great  elegance  upon  the  falary  of  a 
place  at  court,  died  fuddcnly,  without  having  made 
any  provifion  for  his  family,  except  an  annuity  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchafed  for 
his  wife  with  part  of  her  marriage  portion;  nor  was 
he  pofleflcd  of  any  property,  except  the  furniture  of 
a  large  houfe  in  one  of  the  new  fquares,  an  equi^ 
page,  a  few  jewels,  and  fome  plate. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  the  equipage 
was  fold  to  pay  his  debts  j  the  jewels,  which  were 
not  of  great  value,  and  feme  ufeful  pieces  of  the 
plate,  were  referved;  and  Flavilla  removed  with 
her  mother  into  lodgings. 

But  notwithftanding  this  change  in  their  circum* 
ftances,  they  did  not  immediately  lofe  their  rank. 
They  were  ftill  vifited  by  a  numerous  and  polite 
acqxiaintance ;  and  though  fome  gratified  their  pride 
by  affuming  the  appearance  of  pity,  and  rather 
infulted  than  alleviated  their  diftrefs  by  the  whine  of 
condolence,  and  minute  comparifon  of  what  they 
had  loft  with  what  they  poffcffed;  yet  from  others 
they  were  continually  receiving  prefcnts,  which  ftill 
enabled  them  to  live  with  a  genteel  frugality:  they 
were  ftill  confidered  as  people  of  fafliion,  and  treated 
by  thofe  of  a  lower  clafs  with  diftant  refpeft. 

Flavilla  thus  continued  to  move  in  a  fphcre  to 
which  flie  had  no  claim  i  fhe  was  perpetually  fur- 
rounded  with  elegance  and  fplendour,  which  the 
caprice  of  others,  like  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  could 
diflipate  in  a  moment,  and  leave  her  to  regret  the 
lofs  of  enjoyments,  which  ftie  could  neither  hope 
to  obtain,  nor  ceafe  to  defire.  Of  this,  Jiowever, 
Flavilla  had  no  dread.  She  was  remarkably  tall 
for  her  age,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  for  her 
beauty,  but  her  wit:  thcfe  qualifications  fhe  confi- 
dered. 
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dered^  not  only  as  fecuring  whatever  Ihe  enjoyed  by 
the  fevour  of  others,  but  as  a  pledge  of  poffefling 
them  in  her  own  right  by  an  advantageous  nnarriage. 
Thus  the  vifion  that  danced  before  her,  derived 
ftability  from  the  very  vanity  which  it  flattered:  and 
jhe  had  as  little  apprehenfion  of  diftrefs,  as  diffidence 
of  her  own  power  to  pleafe. 

There  was  a  fafhionable  levity  in  her  carriage  and 
difcourfe,  which  her  mother,  who  knew  the  danger 
of  her  fituation,  laboured  to  reftrain,  fometimes 
with  anger,  fometimes  with  tears,  but  always  with- 
out fuccefs.  Flavilla  was  ever  ready  to  anfwer,  that 
flie  neither  did  nor  faid  any  thing  of  which  flie  had 
reafon  to  be  afliamedj  and  therefore  did  not  know 
why  fhe  fhould  be  reftrained,  except  in  mere 
courtefy  to  envy,  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  pro- 
voke, or  to  flander,  whom  it  was  a  dlfgrace  to  fear. 
In  proportion  as  Flai^illa  was  more  fliitteicd  and 
careflcd,  the  influence  of  her  mother  U-came  lefs ; 
and  though  (he  always  treated  her  witii  Rjpev-t,  fiom 
a  point  of  good  breeding,  yet  file  fccrctly  dv: Tpifed 
her  maxims,  and  applauded  her  own  coiiduft. 

Flavilla  at  eigiircen  was  a  cclrbraicJ  oailj  and 
among  cuher  gay  vificant.s,  who  fiequented  her 
tea-table,  was  Cioc^io,  a  young  baronet,  who  l;ui 
juft  taken  pollcffioii  of*  iiis  tide  and  c!l:ate.  T  .  :o 
were  many  paiiiculars  ia  Clodio's  bch;.v'i.yi;  .  -  ..i-.:a 
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encouraged  Flavilla  to  hope  that  flie  Ihould  obtain 
him  for  a  hufband :  but  fhc  fuffered  his  afliduities 
with  fuch  apparent  pleafure,  and  his  familiarities  with 
fo  little  refcrve,  that  he  foon  ventured  to  difclofe  his 
intention^  and  make  her   what  he  thought  a  very 
genteel  propofal  of  another  kind:    but  whatever 
^cre  the  artifices  with  which  it  was  introduced,  or 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  Flavilla  rejedled  it 
with  the  utmofl:  indignation  and  difdain.     Clodio, 
who,  notwithftanding  his  youth,   had  long  known 
and  often  praftifed  the  arts  of  feduftion,  gave  way 
to  the  ftorm,  threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  imputed  his 
offence  to  the  phrenzy  of  his  paflion,  flattered  her 
pride  by  the  moft  abje<5t  fubmiffion  and  extravagant 
praifc,  intreated  her  pardon,  aggravated  his  crime, 
but  made  no  mention  of  atonement  by  marriage. 
This  particular,  which  Flavilla  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, ought  to  have  determined  her  ta  admit  him 
no  more:  but  her  vanity  and  her  ambition  were  ftill 
predominant;  fhe  ftill  hoped  to  fucceed  in  her  pro- 
jeft.     Clodio's  offence   was  tacidy  forgiven,    his 
vifits  were  permitted,  his  familiarities  were  again 
fuflfered,  and  his  hopes  revived.     He  had  long  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  (he  loved  him,  in  which, 
however,  it  is  probable,  that  his  own  vanity  and  her 
indifcretion  concurred  to  deceive  him;    but  this 
opinion,  though  it  implied  the  ftrongeft  obligation 

to 
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to  treat  her  with  generofity  and  tendernefs,'  ,only 
determined  him  again  to  attempt  her  ruin,  as  it 
encouraged  him  with  a  probability  of  fucccfs. 
Having,  therefore,  refolved  to  obtain  her  as  a  mif- 
trefs,  or  at  once  to  give  her  up,  he  thought  he  had 
little  more  to  do,  than  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
taken  fuch  a  refolution,  juftify  it  by  fomc  plauGble 
fophiftry,  and  give  her  fome  time  to  deliberate  upon 
a  final  determination.  With  this  view,  he  went  a 
Ihort  journey  into  the  country ;  having  put  a  letter 
into  her  hand  at  parting,  in  which  he  acquainted  her, 
'*  That  he  often  reflefted,  with  inexpreffible  regret, 
**  upon  her  refentmcnt  of  his  conduct  in  a  late  in- 
"  ftance ;  but  that  the  delicacy  and  the  ardour  of 
"  his  affeftion  were  infuperable  obftacles  to  his  mar- 
*^  riage;  that  where  there  was  no  liberty,  there  could 
"  be  no  happinefs:  that  he  fhould  become  indif- 
'*  ferent  to  the  endearments  of  love,  when  they  could 
**  no  longer  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  officioufnefs 
"  of  duty:  that  while  they  were  happy  in  the  pof- 
**  feflion  of  each  other,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fup- 
*^  pofe  they  would  part;  and  that  if  this  happinefs 
"  fhould  ceafe,  it  would  not  only  infure  but  aggra- 
*^  vate  their  mifery  to  be  infeparably  united;  that 
*^  this  event  was  lefs  probable,  in  proportion  as  their 
**  co-habitation  was  voluntary;  but  that  he  would 
^^  make  fuch  provifion  for  her  upon  her  contin- 

"  gency. 


**  gcncy,  as  a  wife  would  cxpcft  upon  his  death.  He 
•*  conjured  her  not  to  determine  under  the  influence 
*«  of  prejudice  and  cuftonn,  but  according  to  the 
**  laws  of  reafon  and  nature,  After  mature  dclibc- 
**  ration/'  faid  he,  "  remember  that  the  whole 
"  value  of  my  life  depends  upon  your  will.  I  do 
"  not  requeft  an  explicit  confent,  with  whatever 
"  tranfport  I  might  behold  the  lovely  confufion 
**  which  it  might  produce.  I  fhall  attend  you  in  a 
"  few  days  j  with  the  anxiety,  though  not  with  the 
"  guilt,  of  a  criminal  who  waits  for  the  decifion  of 
"  his  judge.  If  my  vifit  is  admitted,  we  will  never 
*'  part;  if  it  is  rejefted,  I  can  never  fee  you  more." 
FlaviHa  had  too  much  u^derflanding,  as  well  as 
virtue,  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  this  propofal. 
She  gave  immediate  orders  that  Clodio  ftiould  be 
admitted  no  more.  But  his  letter  was  a  temptation 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  which  (he  could  not  refill;  (he 
fhewed  it  firft  to  her  mother,  and  then  to  the  whole 
circle  of  her  female  acquaintance,  with  all  the  exul-' 
tation  of  a  hero  who  expofes  a  vanquifhed  enemy  at 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  a  triumph ;  fhe  ronfi- 
dered  it  as  an  indifputable  evidence  of  her  virtue,  as 
a  reproof  of  all  who  had  dared  to  cenfure  the  levity 
of  her  conduft,  and  a  licence  to  continue  it  without 
apology  or  reftraint. 

It 
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It  happened  that  Flavilla,  foon  after  this  accident, 
was  feen  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  play^houfe  by 
Mercator,  a  young  gentleman  who  had  juft  returned 
fronn  his  firft  voyage  as  captain  of  a  large  fhip  in 
the  Levant  Trade,  which  had  been  purchafed  for 
him  by  his  father,  whofe  fortune  enabled  him  to 
make  a  genteel  provifion  for  five  fons^  of  whom 
Mercator  was  the  youngeft,  and  who  expeded  to 
(hare  his  eftate,  which  was  perfonal,-  in  equal  pro- 
portions at  his  death. 

Mercator  was  captivated  with  her  beauty,  but 
difcouraged  by  the  fplendour  of  her  appearance^ 
and  the  rank  of  her  company.  He  was  urged,  ra- 
ther by  curiofity  than  hope,  to  inquire  who  Ihe  was; 
and  he  foon  gained  fuch  a  knowledge  of  her  cir- 
cumftances  as  relieved  him  from  defpair. 

As  he  knew  not  how  to  get  admiffion  to  her 
company,  and  had  no  defigns  upon  hqr  virtue,  he 
wrote  in  the  firft  ardour  of  his  paffion  to  her  mother, 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  his  fortune  and  depend- 
ence, and  intreating  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  vifit  Flavilla  as  a  candidate  for  her  afFeftion. 
The  old  lady,  after  having  made  fomc  inquiries,  by 
which  the  account  that  Mercator  had  given  her  was 
confirmed,  fcnt  him  an  invitation,  and  received  his 
firft  vifit  alone.  She  told  him,  that  as  Flavilla  had 
no  fortune,  and  as  a  confiderable  part  of  his  own 

was 
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was  dependent  upon  his  father's  will,  it  would  be 
extremely  imprudent  to  endanger  the  difappoint^ 
ment  of  his  exped:ations,  by  a  marriage  which  would 
make  it  more  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  fulfilled; 
that  he  ought  therefore  to  obtain  his  father's  confentj 
before  any  other  ftep  was  taken,  left  he  (hould  be 
embarrafled  by  engagements  which  young  perfons 
almoft  infcnfibly  contra6t,  whofe  complacency  in 
each  other  is  continually  gaining  ftrength  by  fre- 
quent vifits  and  converfation.  To  this  counfel,  fo 
falutary  and  perplexing,  Mercator  was  hefitating 
what  to  reply,  when  Flavilla  came  in,  an  accident 
which  he  was  now  only  folicitous  to  improve.  Fla- 
villa was  not  difpleafed  either  with  his  perfon  or  his 
addrcfs;  the  franknefs  and  gaiety  of  her  difpofition 
foon  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  ftranger:  a 
converfation  commenced,  during  which  they  became 
yet  more  pleafcd  with  each  other;  and  having  thus 
furmounted  the  difficulty  of  a  firft  viGt,  he  thoiight 
no  more  of  the  old  lady,  as  he  believed  her  aufpices 
were  not  neceflary  to  his  fuccefs. 

His  vifits  were  often  repeated,  and  he  became 
every  hour  more  impatient  of  delay:  he  prefTed  his 
fuit  with  that  contagious  ardour,  which  is  caught  at 
every  glance,  and  produces  the  confent  which  it  fo- 
licits.  At  the  fame  time,  indeed,  a  thought  of  his 
father  would  intervene;   but  being  determined  to 

gratify 
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gratify  his  wiflics  at  all  events,  he  concluded,  with  a 
^acity  almoft  univerfal  on  thefe  occafions,  that  of 
two  evils,  to  marry  without  his  confent  was  lefs 
than  to  many  againft  it;  and  one  evening,  after  the 
lovers  had  (pent  the  afternoon  by  themfelves,  they 
went  out  in  a  kind  of  frolic,  which  Mercator  had 
propofed  in  the  vehemence  of  his  pafljon,  and  to 
which  Flavilla  had  confented  in  the  giddinefs  of  her 
indifcretion,  and  were  married  at  May- Fain 

In  the  firft  interval  of  recollcftion  after  this  preci- 
jMtate  ftep,  Mercator  confidered,  that  he  ought  to 
be  the  firft  who  acquainted  his  father  of  the  new  al- 
liance which  had  been  made  in  his  family:  but  as  he 
bad  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it  in  perfon,  he  ex« 
prefled  it  in  the  beft  terms  he  could  conceive  by  a 
letter;  and  after  fuch  an  apology  for  his  conduft  as 
he  had  been  ufcd  to  make  to  himfelf,  he  requefted 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  prefcnt  his  wife  for 
the  parental  benediftion,  which  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  his  felicity. 

The  old  gentleman,  whofe  charafter  I  cannot 
better  exprefs  than  in  the  fafhionable  phrafe  which 
has  been  contrived  to  palliate  falfe  principles  and 
diifolute  manners,  had  been  a  gay  man,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  town.  He  had  often 
heard  Flavilla  toafted  by  rakes  of  quality,  and  had 
often  feen  her  at  publick  places.     Her  beauty  and 

her 
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her  dependence,  the  gaiety  of  her  drefs,  the  multi- 
tude of  her  adnnirers,  the  levity  of  her  conduft,  and 
all  the  circumftances  of  her  fituation,  had  concurred 
to  render  her  charafter  fufpedled;  and  he  was  dif- 
pofcd  to  judge  of  it  with  yet  lefs  charity,  when  fhe 
had  offended  him  by  marrying  his  fon,  whom  he 
confidered  as  difgraced  and  impoverifhed,  and  whole 
misfortune,  as  it  was  irretrievable,  he  rcfolved  not 
to  alleviate,  but  increafe; — a  refolution,  by  which 
fathers,  who  have  foolilh  and  difobedient  fbns, 
ufually  difplay  their  own  kindnefs  and  wifdom.  As 
foon  as  he  had  read  Mercator's  letter,  he  curfed 
him  for  a  fool,  who  had  been  gulled  by  the  artifices 
of  a  ftrumpet,  to  fcreen  her  from  publick  infamy  by 
fathering  her  children,  and  fecure  her  from  prifon 
by  appropriating  her  debts.  In  an  anfwer  to  his 
letter,  which  he  wrote  only  to  gratify  his  own  re* 
fcntment,  he  told  him,  that  ^'  if  he  had  taken 
**  Flavilla  into  keeping,  he  would  have  overlooked 
"  it;  and  if  her  extravagance  had  diftreffed  him,  he 
"  would  have  fatisfied  his  creditors;  butthat^his 
"  marriage  was  not  tp  be  forgiven;  that  he  Ihould 
"  never  have  another  (hilling  of  his  money;  and  he 
«  was  determined  to  fee  him  no  more."  Mercator, 
who  was  more  provoked  by  this  outrage  than  grie- 
ved at  his  lofs,  difdained  reply;  and  believing  that 

he 


he  had  now  mod  reafon  to  be  offended,  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  folicit  a  recoiiciliation. 

He  hired  a  genteel  apartment  for  his  Wife  of  an 
upholfterer,  who,  with  a  view  to  let  lodgings,  had 
taken  and  tumifhed  a  large  hoiife  near  Leicefter- 
fields;  and  in  about  two  months  left  her  to  make 
another  voyage. 

He  had  received  vifits  of  congratulation  from  her 
numerous  acquaintance,  and  had  returned  them  as 
a  pledge  of  his  defire  that  they  fliould  be  repeated. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  gay  multitude,  whicb^ 
while  he  was  at  home,  had  flattered  his  vanity,  as 
foon  as  he  was  abfent  alarmed  his  fufpicion:  he  had^ 
indeed,  no  particular  caufe  of  jealoufys  but  hi& 
anxiety  arofe  merely  from  a  fenfe  of  the  temptation 
to  which  flie  was  expofed,  and  the  impoflibility  of 
his  fuperintending  her  condu£b« 

In  the  mean  time,  Flavilla  continued  to  flutter 
round  the  fame  giddy  circle,  in  which  (he  had  flione 
fo  long;  the  number  of  her  vifitants  was  rather  in- 
creafed  than  diminiflied ;  the  gendemen  attended 
with  yet  greater  afliduity,  and  ftie  continued  to  en- 
courage their  civilities  by  the  fame  indifcreet  fami- 
liarity: (he  was  one  night  at  the  mafquerade,  and 
another  at  an  opera:  fometimes  at  a  rout,  and  fome- 
times  rambling  with  a  party  of  pleafure  in  fhort 
excurfions  from  the  town;  (he  came  home  fome* 

c  times 
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times  at  midnight,  and  fomctimes  in  the  morning ; 
and  fometimes  fhc  was  abfent  fcveral  nights 
together. 

This  condufb  was  the  caufe  of  much  (peculation 
and  uncalincfs  to  the  good  man  and  woman  of  the 
houfe.  At  firft  they  fufpedted  that  Flavilla  was  no 
better  than  a  woman  of  pleafure;  and  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  hired  the  lodgings  for  her  as  his  wife, 
and  had  difappcared  upon  pretence  of  a  voyage  to 
fea,  had  been  employed  to  impofe  upon  them,  by 
concealing  her  charafter,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch 
<acqommodation  for  her  as  (he  could  not  fo  eafily 
Jiave  procured  if  it  had  been  known;  but  as  thefe 
Jufpicions  made  them  watchful  and  inquifitive,  they 
ibon  difcovered,  that  many  ladies  by  whom  (he  was 
rvifited  were  of  good  charafter  and  fafhion.  Her 
conduft,  however,  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  wife,  was 
-ilill  inexcufable,  and  ftill  endangered  their  credit 
:and  fubfiftencci  hints  were  often  dropped  by  dip 
Jieighbours  to  the  difadvantage  of  her  charafter; 
{and  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  who  lodged  in  the 
.fecond  floor,  ha.d  given  warning;  the  family  was 
4i(lurbed  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  the  door 
'was  crouded .  all  day  with  mefTagcs  and  vifitants 
-to  Flavilla. 

.  One  day,  therefore,  the  good  woman  took  an 
opportunity  to  remonftrate,  though  in  the  moll 

diftant 
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diftant  and  refpedful  terms,  and  with  the  utnld(!: 
diffidence  and  caution.  She  told  Flavilla,  *^  that 
"  (he  was  a  fine  young  lady,  that  her  hufband  was 
"  abroad,  that  (he  kept  a  great  deal  of  company, 
**and  that  the  world  was  cenforious;  (he  wi(hed 
^'  that  lefs  occafion  for  fcandal  was  given  >  and 
*^  hoped  to  be  excufcd  the  liberty  (he  had  taken,  as 
**  (he  might  be  ruined  by  thofc  (landers  which  could 
"  have  no  influence  upon  the  great,  and  which, 
**  therefore,  they  were  not  folicitous  to  avoid."— 
This  addrefs,  however  ambiguous,  and  however 
gentle,  was  eafily  underftood,  and  fiercely  refented. 
Flavilla,  proud  of  her  virtue,  and  impatient  of  con- 
troul,  would  have  defpifed  the  counfel  of  a  philo(b- 
pher,  if  it  had  implied  an  impeachment  of  her 
condudc;  before  a  perfon  fo  much  her  inferior, 
therefore,  (he  was  under  no  reftraint ;  (he  anfwered, 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation,  that 

*  thofe  only  who  did  not  know  her  would  dare  to 

*  take  any  liberty  with  her  charafter;  and  warned 

*  her  to  propagate  no  fcandalous  report  at  her  peril.* 
Flavilla  immediately  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  the 
woman  departed  without  reply,  though  (he  was 
fcarce  lefs  oflFended  than  her  lodger;  and  frpm  that 
moment  (he  determined,  when  Mercator  returned, 
to  give  warning. 

c  2  Mercator's 
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Mcrcator's  voyage  was  profperous;  and  after  an 
ibfence  of  about  ten  months  he  came  back.  The 
woman  to  whom  her  hufband  left  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  her  lodgings,  and  who  perfifted  in  her  p\ir- 
pbfe,  foon  found  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. •  Mcrcator,  as  his  part  of  the  contradt  had 
been  pun6hially  fulfilled,  thought  he  had  fome  caufe 
to  be  offended,  and  infilled  to  know  her  reafons  for 
compelling  him  to  leave  her  houfe.  Thefc  his 
hoftefs,  who  was  indeed  a  friendly  woman,  was  very 
unwilling  to  give;  and  as  he  perceived  that  flic 
evaded  his  queftion,  he  became  more  folicitous  to 
obtain  an  anfwer.  After  much  hefitation,  which 
perhaps  had  a  worfe  eflFedt  than  any  tale  which 
malice  could  have  invented,  flie  told  him,  that 
**  Madam  kept  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  often 
*'  ftaid  out  very  late;  that  ftie  had  always  been  ufed 
"  to  quiet  and  regularity ;  and  was  determined  to  let 
•*  her  apartment  to  fome  perfon  in  a  more  private 
"  ftation," 

At  this  account  Mercator  changed  countenances 
for  he  inferred  from  it  juft  as  much  more  than 
truth,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  lefs.  After  fome 
moments  of  fulpence,  he  conjured  her  to  conceal 
nothing  from  him,  with  an  emotion  which  convinced 
her  that  flie  had  already  faid  too  much.  She  then 
afiured  him,  that  ^^  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed; 

"  for 
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'^  for  that  fhe  had  no  exception  to  his  lady,  but  thoft 
<^  gaiedes  which  her  ftation  and  the  falhion  fuffici- 
"  cntly  authorifcd."  Mercator*s  fufpicions,  how- 
ever, were  not  wholly  rennpvedj  and>he  began  to 
think  he  had  found  a  confidant  whom  it  would  be 
his  intereft  to  truft:  he  therefore,  in  the  folly  of  his 
jealoufy,  confeflfed,  ^  that  he  had  fome  doubts  con- 

*  ceming  his  wife,  which  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im* 
'  portance  to  his  honour  and  his  peace  to  refolve: 
'  he  intreated  that  he  might  continue  in  the  apart- 
'  ment  another  year:  that,  as  he  (hould  again  leave 

*  the  kingdom  in  a  Ibort  time,  (he  would  fuffer  no 

*  incident,  which  might  confirm  either  his  hopes  or 

*  his  fears,  to  efcape  her  notice  in  his  abfence;  and 

*  at  his  return  (he  would  give  him  fuch  an  account 

*  as  would  at  leaft  deliver  him  from  the  torment  of 

*  fufpenfe,  and  determine  his  future  conduft/ 

There  is  no  fophiftry  more  general  than  that  by 
which  we  juftify  a  bufy  and  fcrupulous  inquiry  after 
fecrets,  which  to  difcover  is  to  be  wretched  without 
hope  of  redrefs;  and  no  fervice  to  which  others  are 
fo  eafily  engaged  as  to  affift  in  the  fearch.  To 
communicate  fufpicions  of  matrimonial  infidelity, 
efpecially  to  a  hu(band,  is,  by  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
folly  and  malignity,  deemed  not  only  an  a6t  of  juftice 
but  of  friendlhip;  though  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
^  evily  which,  whatever  be  its  guilt,  can  diffufe 

wretchednefs 
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wrctchednefs  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  known.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  general  kindnefs  of 
Mcrcator's  confidant  was  on  this  occafion  overborne; 
flie  was  flattered  by  the  truft  that  had  been  placed  in 
her,  and  the  power  with  which  fhe  was  in  veiled ;  fhc 
confented  to  Mercator's  propofal,  and  promifed 
that  (he  would  with  the  utmofl  fidelity  execute  her 
commifTion. 

Mercator,  however,  concealed  his  fufpicions  froni 
his  wife,  and,  indeed,  in  her  prefencc  they  were  for- 
gotten. Her  manner  of  life  he  began  ferioufly  to 
difapprove;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  her 
temper,  in  which  great  fweetnefs  was  blended  with 
a  high  fpirit,  he  would  not  embitter  the  pleafurc  of 
a  fhort  ftay  by  altercation,  chiding,  and  tears  j  but, 
when  her  mind  was  melted  into  tendernefs  at  his 
departure,  he  clafped  her  in  an  extacy  of  fondnefs 
to  his  bofom,  and  intreated  her  to  behave  with  re- 
fcrveand  circumfpeftion ;  "  becaufe,"  faid  he,  '^  I 
**  know  that  my  father  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon 
"  your  conduft,  which  may,  therefore,  confirm  or 
^'  remove  his  difpleafure,  and  either  intercept  or 
'^  bcftow  fuch  an  incrcafe  of  my  fortune  as  will  pre- 
**  vent  the  pangs  of  feparation  which  muft  ocherwife 
♦*  i J  often  return,  and  in  a  fhort  time  unite  us  to 
^^  part  no  more/*  To  this  caution  (he  had  then  no 
.power  to  reply;  ^nd  they  parted  wifh  mutual  prq-^ 
tcft^tions  of  unalterable  love.  FlaviUa^ 
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Flavilla^  (bon  after  fhe  was  thus  left  in  a  kind  of 
widowhood  a  fecond  time,  found  herfelf  with  child; 
and  within  fomewhat  lefs  than  eight  months  «fter 
Mercator's  return  from  his  firft  voyage,  fhe  hap* 
pened  to  fhimble  as  (he  wa$  going  up  (lairs,  and 
being  immediately  taken  ill,  was  brought  to  bed 
before  the  next  morning.  The  child,  though  its 
birth  had  been  precipitated  more  than  a  month,  was 
not  remarkably  fmall,  nor  had  any  infirmity  which 
endangered  its  life. 

It  was  now  neceffary,  that  the  vigils  of  whift  and 
the  tumults  of  balls  and  viQts  fhould,  for  a  while,  bo 
fufpended;  and  in  the  interval  of  languor  and  re* 
tirement,  Flavilla  firft  became  tkoughtful.  She 
often  reflefted  upon  Mercator's  caution  when  they 
laft  parted,  which  had  made  an  indelible  impreffion 
upon  her  mind,  though  it  had  produced  no  alteration 
in  her  conduft:  notwithftanding  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exprefled,  and  the  reafon  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  fhe  began  to  fear  that  it  might  have 
been  fecretly  prompted  by  jealoufy.  The  birth, 
therefore,  of  her  firft  child  in  his  abfence,  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  had  not  been  premature,  it  could  not 
poflibly  have  been  his,  was  an  accident  which  greatly 
alarmed  her :  but  there  was  yet  another,  for  which 
it  was  ftill  lefs  in  her  power  to  account,  and  which, 
therefore,  alarmed  her  ftill  more. 

It 
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It  happened  that  fome  civilities  which  ihe  rc« 
ceived  from  a  lady  which  fat  next  her  at  an  opera> 
and  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  before^  introduced  a 
converfation>  which  fo  much  delighted  her,  that  fhe 
gave  her  a  preffing  invitation  to  vifit  her:  this  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  the  vifit  was 
paid.     Flavilla  was  not  lefs  pleafed  at  the  fecond 
interview,  than  (he  had  been  at  the  firft;  and  with- 
out making  any  other  enquiry  concerning  the  lady 
than  where  (he  lived,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to 
wait  on  her.     The  apartment  in  which  (he  was  re- 
ceived, was  the  ground-floor  of  an  elegant  houfe,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  St.  James's.     It  happened 
that  Flavilla  was  placed  near  the  window;   and  a 
party  of  the  Horfe-Guards  riding  through  the 
ftreet,  flie  expefted  to  fee  fome  of  the  royal  family, 
and  haftily  threw  up  the  fafli.     A  gendeman  who 
was  paflTmg  by  at  the  fame  inftant,  turned  about  at 
the  noifc  of  the  window,  and  Flavilla  no  fooner  faw 
his  face,  than  fhe  knew  him  to  be  the  father  of 
Mercator.     After  looking  firft  ftcdfaftly  at  her,  and 
then  glancing  his  eye  at  the  lady  whom  (he  was 
yifiting,  he  aflefted  a  cantemptuous  fneer,  and  went 
on.     Flavilla,  who  had  been  thrown  into  fome  con- 
flifion  by  the  fudden  and  unexpefted  fight  of  a  per- 
fon,  whom  (he  knew  confidered  her  as  the  difgracc 
of  his  family,  and  the  ruin  of  his  child,  now  changed 

countenance^ 
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countenance^  and  haftily  retired  to  another  part  of 
the  room:  (he  was  touched  both  with  grief  and 
anger  at  this  filent  infult,  of  which,  however,  fhe 
^  not  then  fufpe6b  the  caufe*  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  the  father  of  Mercator  would  no  where 
have  looked  upon  her  with  complacency;  but  as 
foon  as  he  faw  her  companion,  he  recolledled  that 
Ihe  was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  an  old  courtier, 
and  that  this  was  the  houfe  in  which  he  kept  her  in 
great  fplendour,  though  fhe  had  been  by  turns  a 
proftitute  to  many  others.  It  happened  that  Fla- 
▼illa,  foon  after  this  accident,  difcovered  the  cha- 
rafter  of  her  new  acquaintance;  and  never  remem- 
bered by  whom  (he  had  been  feen  in  her  company, 
without  the  utmoft  regret  and  apprehenfion. 

She  now  refolved  to  move  in  a  Ids  circle,  and 
with  more  circumfpeftion.  In  the  mean  time,  her 
litde  boy,  whom  (he  fuckled,  grew  very  fall;  and 
it  could  no  longer  be  known  by  its  appearance,  that* 
he  had  been  born  too  foon.  His  mother  frequently 
gazed  at  him  till  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears; 
and  though  her  plcafures  were  now  become  domef- 
tic,  yet  (he  feared  left  that  which  had  produced 
fliould  deftroy  them.  After  fuch  deliberation,  fhe 
determined  that  fhe  would  conceal  the  child's  age 
from  its  father;  believing  it  prudent  to  prevent  a 
fufpicion,  which,  ^owever  ill  founded,  it  might  be 

difficult 
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difficult  to  remove,  as  her  juftification  would  depend 
wholly  upon  the  teftimony  of  her  dependants:  and 
her  mother's  and  her  own  would  neceflarily  become 
doubtful,  when  every  one  would  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  it  would  ftill  have  been  the  fame, 
fuppofing  the  contrary  to  have  been  true. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Flavilla's  mindj  and  her 
litde  boy  was  fix  months  old,  when  Mercator  re- 
turned.    She  received  him  with  joy,  indeed,  but  it 
was  mixed  with  a  vifible  confufion ;  their  meeting 
was  more  tender,  but  on  her  part  it  was  lefs  cheer- 
ful; (he  fmiled  with  inexpreffible  complacency,  but 
at  the  fame  time  tears  gulhed  from  her  eyes,  and 
flie  was  feized  with  an  univerfal  tremor.     Mercator 
"caught  the  infeftion;  and  careflcd  firft  his  Fla villa, 
and  then  his  boy,  with  an  excefs  of  fondncfs  and 
delight  that  before  he  had  never  expreflfed.     The 
fight  of  the  child  made  him  more  than  ever  wifh  a 
reconciliation  with  his  father;  and  having  heard  at 
his  firft  landing,  that  he  was  dangeroufly  ill,  he 
determined  to  go  immediately,  and  attempt  to  fee 
him,  promifing  that  he  would  return  to  fupper.  He, 
had,  in  the  midft  of  his  carefles,  more  than  once  in- 
quired the  age  of  his  fon,  but  the  queftionhad  been 
always  evaded;  of  which,  however,   he  took  no 
notice,  nor  did  it  ever  prpducc  any  fulpicion. 

His 
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He  was  now  hafting  to  inquire  after  his  father  i 
but  as  he  pafled  through  the  hall,  he  was  officioufly 
laid  hold  of  by  his  landlady.  He  was  not  much 
difpofed  to  inquire  how  flie  had  fulfilled  his  charge; 
but  perceiving  by  her  looks  that  fhe  had  fomething 
to  communicate,  which  was  at  leaft  in  her  owa 
opinion  of  importance,  he  fuffered  her  to  take  him 
into  her  parlour.  She  immediately  fhut  the  door^ 
and  reminded  him,  that  fhe  had  undertaken  an  office 
with  reluflance  which  he  had  prefled  upon  her;  and 
that  fhe  had  done  nothing  in  it  to  which  he  had  not 
bound  her  by  a  promife;  that  fte  was  extremely 
ibrry  to  communicate  her  difcoveries;  but  that  he 
was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and,  indeed,  ought  to 
know  them.  She  then  told  him,  "  that  the  child  ^ 
^  was  born  within  eight  months  after  his  laft  return 
"  from  abroad;  that  it  was  faid  to  have  come  before 
"  its  time,  but  that  having  prefTed  to  fee  it^  fhe  was 
"  refiifed."  This  indeed  was  true,  and  confirmed 
the  good  woman  in  her  fufpicion  j  for  Flavilla,  who 
had  ftill  refented  the  freedom  which  fhe  had  taken 
in  her  remonflrance,  had  kept  her  at  a  great  diflancei 
and  the  fervants,  to  gratify  the  miftrefs,  treated  her 
with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  contempt. 

At  this  relation,  Mercator  turned  pale.  He  now 
recoUefted,  that  his  queftion  concerning  the  child's 
birth  had  b^^O  evaded  ^  and  concluded,  that  he  had 

b^a 
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'been  fhedding  tears  of  tfendernefs  and  joy  over  a 
ftnimpet  and  a  baftard,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  his  honour,  and  his  peace.  He  ftarted 
up  with  the  furious  wildnefs  of  fudden  phrenzyj  but 
flie  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
leave  the  room.  He  fat  down,  and  remained  fome 
time  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground^ 
and  his  hands  locked  in  each  other.  In  proportion 
as  he  believed  his  wife  to  be  guilty,  his  tenderneft 
for  his  father  revived;  and  he  refolved,  with  yet 
-greater  zeal,  to  profecute  his  purpofe  of  immedi- 
ately attempting  a  reconciliation. 

In  this  ftate  of  confufion  and  diftrefs,  he  went  to 

V  the  houfe;  where  he  learned  that  his  father  had  died 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  his  relations  were 
then  aflembled  to  read  his  will.  Fulvius,  a  brother 
of  Mercator's  nrother,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  a  favourite,  happenmg  to  pafs  from  one  room 
to  another,  heard  his  voice.  He  accofted  him  with 
great  ardour  of  friendftiipj  and  foothing  him  with 

.  cxpreffions  of  condolence  and  afFeftion,  infilled  to 
introduce  him  to  the  company.  Mercator  tacitly 
cJonfentcd:  he  was  received  at  leafl:  with  civility  by 
his  brothers,  and  fitting  down  among  them,  the  will 
was  read.  He  feemed  to  liften  like  the  reft;  but 
was,  indeed,  mufing  over  the  ftory  which  he  had  julj 
heard,  and  loft  in  the  fpeculation  of  his  own  wretch- 

edne(k» 
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edoe(s.  He  waked  as  from  a  dream^  when  thf 
voice  of  the  perfon  who  had  been  reading  was  fuf- 
pended;  and  finding  chat  he  could  no  longer  con* 
tain  htmfelC  he  ftarted  up,  and  would  have  lefc  the 
company. 

Of  the  will  which  had  been  read  before  him,  he 
knew  nodiing:  but  his  uncle^  believing  that  he  was 
moved  with  grief  and  reientment  at  the  manner  ia 
which  he  had  been  mentioned  in  ic>  and  the  bequefl: 
only  of  a  (hilling,  took  him  into  another  room;  and 
to  apologize  for  his  father's  unkindnefsj  told  hini, 
that  '^  the  refentment  which  he  exprefled  at  hia 
•*  marriage,  was  every  day  increafed  by  the  condud 
'^  of  his  wife,  whofe  charadter  was  now  become 
^  notorioufly  infamous;  for  thajt  fhe  had  been  kea 
'^  at  the  lodgings  of  a  known  proftitute,  with  whom 
*^  fhe  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted."  This  ac- 
count threw  Mercator  into  another  agony;  from 
which  he  was,  however,  at  length  recovered  by  his 
uncle,  who,  as  the  only  expedient  by  which  he  could 
retrieve  his  misfortune  and  fboth  his  diftrefs,  pro- 
pofed  that  he  fhould  no  more  return  to  his  lodgings, 
but  go  home  with  him;  and  that  he  would  himfelf 
take  fuch  meafures  with  his  wife,  as  could  fcarce 
fail  of  inducing  her  to  accept  a  feparate  main- 
tenance, aflfume  another  name,  and  trouble  him  no 
more.     Mercator,  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  afflidion, 

confented 
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fconfentcd  to  this  propofal,  and  they  went  away 
together. 

Mcrcator,  in  the  mean  time,  was  expedtcd  by 
Flavilla  with  the  moft  tender  impatience.  She  had 
put  her  little  boy  to  bed,  and  decorated  a  fmall 
room  in  which  they  had  been  ufcd  to  fup  by  them- 
felves,  and  which  (he  had  (hut  up  in  his  abfence; 
fhe  counted  the  moments  as  they  paffed,  and  liftened 
to  every  carriage  and  every  ftep  that  fhe  heard. 
Supper  now  was  ready:  her  impatience  was  in- 
creafedj  terror  was  at  length  mingled  with  regret, 
and  her  fondnefs  was  only  bufied  to  afflict  her:  (he 
wiflied,  (he  feared,  fhe  accufed,  (he  apologized,  and 
Ihe  wept.  In  the  height  of  thefe  eager  expeftations 
and  this  tender  diftrefs,  fhe  received  a  billet,  which 
Mercator  had  been  perfuaded  by  his  uncle  to  write, 
in  which  he  upbraided  her  in  the  ftrongeft  terms 
with  abufing  his  confidence,  and  difhonouring  his 
bed:  *^  of  this,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  now  obtained 
<*  fufficient  proof  to  do  juftice  to  himfelf,  and  that 
*^  he  was  determined  to  fee  her  no  more." 

To  thofe,  whofe  hearts  have  not  already  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  agony  which  feized  Flavilla 
upon  the  fight  of  this  billet,  all  attempts  to  defcribc 
it  would  be  not  only  ineffeftual  but  abfurd.  Ha- 
ving pafTed  the  night  without  fleep,  and  the  next  day 
without  foodj  difappointed  in  every  attempt  to  dif- 

cover 
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covtt"  what  was  become  of  Mercator,  and  doubting, 
if  Ihc  (hould  have  found  him,  whether  it  would  be 
poflible  to  convince  him  of  her  innocence;  the 
violent  agitation  of  her  mind  produced  a  flow  fever, 
which,  before  flie  confidered  it  as  a  difeafe,  flie 
communicated  to  the  child  while  ftie  cheriftied  it  at 
her  bofom,  and  wept  over  it  as  an  orphan,  whofe 
life  flie  was  fuftaining  with  her  own. 

After  Mercator  had  been  abfent  about  ten  days, 
his  uncle,  having  perfuaded  him  to  accompany  fome 
friends  to  a  country-feat  at  the  diftance  of  near  fixty 
miles,  went  to.  his  lodgings  in  order  to  difchargc  the 
rent,  and  try  what  terms  he  could  make  with  Fla- 
villa,  whom  he  hoped  to  intimidate  with  threats  of  a 
profecution  and  divorce;  but  i^hen  he  came,  he 
found  that  Flavilla  was  (inking  very  faft  under  her 
difeafe,  and  the  child  was  dead  already.  The  wo- 
man of  the  houfe,  into  whofe  hands  (he  had  ju(t  put 
her  repeating  watch  and  fome  other  ornaments  as  a 
fecurity  for  her  rent,  was  fo  touched  with  her  diftrefs, 
and  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  her  innocence  by  the 
manner  in  which  (he  had  addreflfed  her,  and  the  calm 
folemnity  with  which  (he  abfolved  thofe  by  whom 
(he  had  been  traduced,  that  as  foon  as  (he  had  dif- 
covered  Fulvius'  bu(inefs,  (he  threw  herfelf  on  her 
knees,  and  intreated,  that  if  he  knew  where  Mer- 
cator was  to  be  found,  he  would  urge  him  to  return; 

thatx 
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that  if  poflible^  the  life  of  Flavilla  might  be  pre-> 
fcrved,  and  the  happinefs  of  both  be  rcftored  by  her 
juftification.  Fulvius,  who  ftill  fufpeftcd  appear- 
ances,  or  at  lead  was  in  doubt  of  the  caufe  that  had 
produced  them,  would  not  difcover  his  nephew;  but 
after  much  intreaty  and  expoflulation  at  lad  engaged 
upon  his  honour  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter* 
The  woman,  as  foon  as  (he  had  obtained  this  pro- 
mifc,  ran  up  and  communicated  it  to  Flavilla;  who, 
when  fhe  had  recovered  from  the  furprifc  and  tu- 
mult which  it  occafioned,  was  fupported  in  her  bed, 
and  in  about  half  an  hour,  after  many  efforts  and 
many  intervals,  wrote  a  (hort  billet;  which  was 
iealed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius. 

Fulvius  immecfiately  inclofed  and  difpatchcd  it 
by  the  poft,  refolving,  that  in  a  queftion  fo  doubtful 
and  of  fuch  importance,  he  would  no  farther  inter- 
pofe.  Mercator,  who  the  moment  he  call  his  eye 
upon  the  letter,  knew  both  the  hand  and  the  feal, 
after  paufing  a  few  moments  in  fufpenfe,  at  length 
tore  it  open,  and  read  thefe  words:— 

"  Such  has  been  my  folly,  that,  perhaps,  I  fhould 
•*  not  be  acquitted  of  guilt  in  any  circumftances, 
•*  but  thofc  in  which  I  write.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
**  but  for  your  fake,  wifh  them  other  than  they  are. 
**  The  dear  infant,  whofe  birth  has  undone  me,  now 
^*  lies  dead  at  my  fide,  a  vidim  to  my  indifcretion 

*'and 
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^«  and  your  refentment.  I  am  fcarce  able  to  guide 
"  my  pen.  But  I  moft  carncftly  intreat  to  fee  you, 
^^  that  you  may  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  hear 
"  me.atteft  my  innocence  with  the  laft  figh,  and  feal 
"  our  reconciliation  on  my  lips,  while  they  arc  yet 
•'  fenfible  of  the  impreflion/' 

Mercator^  whom  an  earthquake  would  lefs  have 
affciSted  than  this  letter,  felt  all  his  tendernefs  revive 
in  a  moment,  and  reflected  with  unutter^le  anguifh 
upon  the  ralhnefs  of  his  refentment.  At  the  thought 
of  hb  diftance  from  London,  heftarted  as  if  he  had 
felt  a  dagger  in  his  heart:  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  a  look  that  exprefled  at  once  an  accu- 
iation  of  himfelf^  and  a  petition  for  her;  and  then 
rulhing  out  of  the  houfe,  Withofit  taking  leave  of 
any,  of  ordering  a  fervant  to  attend  him,  he  took 
poft-horfes  at  a  neighbouring  inn,  and  in  lefs  than 
fix  hours  was  in  Leicefter-ficlds.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  (peed,  he  arrived  too  latcj  Flavilla  had  fuf- 
fered  the  laft  agony,  and  her  eyes  could  behold  him 
no  more.  Grief  and  difappointment,  remorfe  and 
defpair,  now  totally  fubverted  his  reafon.  It  be- 
came neceflary  to  remove  him  by  force  from  the 
bodys  and  after  a  confinement  of  two  years  in  a 
mad-houfe  he  died. 

May  every  lady,  on  whofc  memory  compaffion 
(hall  record  thefe  events,  tremble  to  afiume  the 
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levity  of  Flavilla;  for,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  power  of 
no  man  in  Mcrcator's  circumftanccs,  to  be  lels 
jealous  than  Mercator. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THK 

DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


T  71  THEN  the  amiable  Duchefs  of  Northumber- 
^  ^    land  was  fome  years  ago  on  the  continent, 
(he  (lopped  at  an  inn  in  French  Flanders,  called  the 
Golden  Goofe  J  but  arriving  late,  and  being  fome- 
what  fatigued  with  her  journey,   (he  ordered  but  a 
flight  repaft  for  herfelf  and  her  fuite,  which  confifted 
only  of  five  fervants.     In  the  morning  when  the 
landlord  prefented  his  bill,  her  fecretary  was  much 
furprifed  at  one  general  item  of  "  Expences  for  the 
night,  14  louis  d'ors/'     In  vain  did  he  remonftratc: 
the  artful  Fleming  knew  the  generous  chara6ter  of 
the  Duchefs,   and  was  pofitive.     The  money  was 
,  accordingly  paid.     When  (he  was  preparing  to  de- 
part, the  landlord,  as  ufual,  attended  her  to  the 
carriage i  and  after  making  many  conge's,  and  ex- 
pre(fing  many  thanks,  hoped  he  fhould  have  the 
honour  of  her  Grace's  company  on  her  return. 

''  Why, 
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«  Why,  I  don't  know  but  I  may,'*  laid  the  Duchefs, 
with  her  ufual  good  humour;  "  but  it  muft  be  upon 
"  one  condition,  that  you  do  not  miftakc  me  for 
"  your  fign/* 


m 


ON  TENDERNESS 

TO 

THE  ANIMAL  CREATION, 

AND   THE   COMMOK   BARBARITY   OF   OUR   MOST 
CELEBRATED   AMUSEMENTS. 


TAURING  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
^^  Kouli  Kahn,  it  was  a  common  amufement 
with  him  and  his  officers,  to  take  a  number  of  afies, 
and  try  who  could  make  the  deepeft  incifion  in  the 
backs  of  thofe  unfortunate  animals  with  a  fabrei  he 
that  cut  fartheft  was  allowed  the  reputation  of  the 
ftrongeft  man^  and  frequently  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  miferable  creatures  was  entirely  divided 
aftinderby  the  force  ofafingleftroke.  This  anecdote 
was  mentioned  at  a  club,  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  belonging,  by  a  gentleman  of  unqueftionable 
veracity  and  good  fenfe,  who  wa^  many  years  a 
refident  in  Pcrfia,  and  was  an  occafional  fpeftator 
atfeveral  of  thefe  inhuman  diverfionsj  the  whole 
company^  to  their  honour  it  muft  be  mentioned, 
jD  a  exprefled 
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expreflcd  an  honeft  abhorrence  at  fuch  barbarous 
relaxations  i  and  we  all  congratulated  ourfelves  upon 
living  in  a  country,  where  it  would  be  fcandalous^ 
for  the  very  firft  ordtrs,  to  imitate  the  Perlian  hero 
in  his  brutal  exercifes. 

When  I  got  home,  however,  I  could  not  help 
refledbing,  that,  notwithftanding  the  confcious  pride 
of  heart  which  we  all  poflcfled  in  the  moment  of 
felf-congratulation,  a  number  of  amufements  could 
be  pointed  out  in  this  kingdom  confiderably  more 
barbarous  than  the  prafkice  of  hewing  an  afs  to 
pieces,  though  this  appeared  fo  juftly  (hocking  to 
our  imaginations:  nay,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  en- 
joyment of  feveral  barbarities  is  particularly  refervcd 
for  people  of  the  firft  figure  and  underftanding,  as 
if  thofe,  whofe  feelings  fhould  be  uncommonly  ten- 
der, had  an  additional  title  to  the  commtifion  of 
cruelties  i  and  as  if  a  violent  outrage  upon  every 
fentiment  of  humanity  Ihould  be  the  peculiar  pri* 
vilcgc  of  birth  and  fortune. — My  readers  may  be 
furprifed  at  this  obfervation  upon  the  people  of 
England;  yet  let  me  afk,  if  it  be  more  cruel  to  tor- 
ture an  afs,  than  to  torture  a  ftag?  or  whether  it  is 
not  even  more  compafTionate  to  difpatch  the  firft  at 
a  blow,  than  to  purfue  the  latter  for  a  number  of 
hours,  increafing  the  wretched  animal's  agony  at 
every  ftep,  and  yielding  it  up  at  laft  to  a  death  that 

muft . 
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muft  harrow  up  the  bofom  of  any  good-natured 
man^  who  aUows  himfelf  a  moment's  fpace  for 
refleftion  ? 

The  more  in  reality  that  we  confidcr  this  pointy 
the  more  we  (hall  find  it  ncceflary  to  condemn  the 
inhabitants  of  this  civilized,  this  benevolent  country. 
The  Perfian,  when  he  difpatches  the  unfortunate 
afs,  commits  no  trefpafs  upon  the  property  of  his 
neighbour^  nor  manifefts  any  difregard  to  the  dif- 
treiles  of  a  friend:  the  animal  whom  he  deftroys  is 
his  own^  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  fpot,  and  no* 
body  can  fuffer  in^ts  death  but  himfelf;  whereas  in 
the  profecution  of  the  chace  with  us,  we  trample 
inconfiderately  through  half  a  country,  perhaps,  over 
the  corn  grounds  and  inclofures,  which  the  induftri- 
ous  farmer  has  cultivated,  or  planted,  at  a  very 
great  expence;  and  if  the  perfon,  whom  we  thus 
injure,  exprefles  any  refentment  at  our  conduft,  we 
poffibly  horfewhip  him  for  his  infolcncc,  and  fend 
him  home  with  the  reparation  of  a  bleeding  head, 
to  comfort  his  wife  and  children.     This  is  not  all, 
in  the  phrenzy  of  a  hunting  match,  as  well  as  bdng 
infenfible  to  the  wrongs  which  we  offer  to  others,  wc 
become  wholly  unmindful  of  the  prejudice  which 
wc  do  ourfelves;  for  let  our  lives  be  of  never  fuch 
confequcnce  to  our  families,  we  become  regardlels 
of  danger  i  we  never  hefitate  at  leaps  that  are  mani- 

feftly 
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fcftly  big  with  deftruftion;  and  even  if  the  brother 
of  our  bread  fhould  meet  with  any  accident  in  this 
mad-headed  courfe,  fo  far  from  (lopping  to  aflift 
him,  we  make,  an  abfolutc  jcft  of  his  misfortune, 
and  exprcfs  a  fcnfe  of  pleafure  in  proportion  as  we 
find  him  involved  in  diftrefs ;  if  he  diflocatcs  a  leg 
or  an  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  he  affords  us  an 
exquifite  entertainment;  but  if  he  aftually  fraftures 
his  IkuU,  our  mirth  becomes  extravagant,  and  we 
continue  wild  with  delight,  till  happinefs  is  totally 
effaced  by  intoxication. 

The  civilized  nations  of  Europe  are  extremely 
ready,  upon  all  occafions,  to  ftigmatize  every  other 
part  of  the  world  with  the  epithet  of  barbarians, 
though  the  appellation  might  with  infinitely  more 
propriety,  be  conferred  upon  themfelves.  Among 
the  politcft  of  our  neighbours,  there  are  a  thoufand 
cuftoms  kept  up,  which  would  fill  the  moft  unculti- 
vated favage  with  horror,  and  give  him,  if  poCGble, 
a  ftill  more  contemptible  idea  of  chriftianity.  An 
Indian  Brachmin,  for  inftance,  will  frequently  go  to 
the  fca-fide,  while  the  fifliernien  are  drawing  their 
nets,  and  purchafc  a  whole  boat  full  of  fiOi  for  the 
humane  fatisfaftion  of  reftoring  the  expiring  crea- 
tures to  their  natural  element,  and  fnatching  them 
from  death;  nay,  the  tendernefs  of  the  Brachmins 
is  fo  exqeffive,  with  regard  toithe  animal  creation, 

that 
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that  they  have  been  known  to  purchafe  cattle  at  an 
extraordinary  price,    merely   to  fave  them  from 
(laughter^    compaflTionately  thinking   the    lowing 
heifer^  or  the  bleating  lamb,   an  equal,  though  an 
humble  heir  of  exiftence,  with  themfelves.    What, 
then,  would  men  of  this  exalted  benevolence  think 
of  the  Britifti  nation,  were  they  to  fee  with  what, 
folcninity  the  right  of  murdering  an  innocent  par- 
tridge, or  a  harmlefs  hare,  is  fettled  by  the  legifla- 
tivc   power  of  the  kingdom  ?  were  they  to  fee  the 
armies,  which,  at  particular  feafons,  iflTue  forth  to 
deftroy  the  warbling  inhabitants  of  the  air,  for  adual 
diverfion;  the  fporting  tenants  of  the  river,  for  idle 
recreation?  But  above  all,  what  would  they  feel  to 
fee  a  generous  domeftic  little  bird,  fcandaloufly  tied 
to  the  (lake,  and  denied  the  fmalleft  change  of  life, 
at  the  eve  of  a  facred  fall,  fet  apart  by  our  holy  reli- 
gion for  the  purpofes  of  extraordinary  fanftity,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  unufual  mortification  ? — It  is  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  what  they  would  feel,  when  there 
are  even  Chriftians  to  be  found,  who  cannot  fee  the 
practice  without  horror,  nor  think  of  it  without  tears! 
I  am  far  from  carrying  my  notions  of  tendernefs 
to  the  animal  creation  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon, 
as  the  Brachmins  do,  who  think  it  irreligious  to  feed 
upon  any  thing  which  has  been  ever  endued  with 
h(ci  becaufe  I  believe^  the  great  Author  of  all 

things . 
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things  deligned  thefe  mimals  principally  for  the  u(e 
and  fuftenance  of  man:  yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
fuppofe  they  were  formed  by  the  Deity  for  the  relief 
of  our  neceflitics,  I  cannot  imagine  he  ever  intended 
they  (liould  be  tortured  through  wantonnefs,  or  de- 
ftroyed  for  diwrfionj  nor  can  I  imagine,  bufthat 
even  the  fuperftitious  forbearance  of  the  Brachmins 
is  infinitely  more  pleafing  in  his  fight,  than  the  in<^ 
confiderate  cruelty  of  thofe  who  profefs  an  immedi- 
ate obedience  to  his  word.  A  God,  all  mercy,  neVer 
takes  delight  in  the  unneceflary  agony  of  a  creature, 
whom  he  has  been  pleafed  to  endue  with  exiftencej 
we  therefore  offer  an  infult  to  him,  when  we  give  a 
xieedlefs  pang  to  the  meaneft  of  his  creatures ;  and 
abfolutdy  pervert  the  defign  of  his  providence, 
whenever  we  facrifice  thofe  animals  to  our  amufe* 
ments,  which  he  has  conftituted  entirely  for  the  re- 
lief of  our  wants.     I  have  thrown  out  thefe  reflec- 
tions with  a  benevolent  purpofe,  as  fuch  numbers 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  thoughtlefs  are  apt  to  pro- 
mote their  amufements  at  the  expence  of  their 
humanity!   fhould  what  I  have  here   offered  be 
attended  with  the  reformation  but  of  an  individual, 
I  fliall  think  my  time  well  employed.  Ridicule  I  muft 
naturally  expeft  from  numbers,  for  daring  to  com- 
bat with  favourite  prejudices ;  but  it  is  my  confola- 
(ion^  that  no  witticifm  whatever^  which  may  be 
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aimed  at  mc  as  a  writer,  can,  cm  the  prefent  fubjcdt 
of  animadvcrfionj  do  me  the  minuteft  injury  as  a  man. 


LORENZO  AND  VIOLETTA. 

A    MATRIMONIAL    TALE. 


t^AMILY  divifions  frequendy  fpring  from  very 
immaterial  accidents,  which  gather  ftrength 
by  repetition,  till  they  are  augmented  in  fo  formi- 
dable a  manner,  as  to  fweep  before  them  all  the 
domeftic  virtues,  and  abolifli  all  the  amiable  ten- 
dcrnefs  for  which  woman  was  originally  intended 
by  the  divine  Creator.  I  have  been  a  frequent 
fpcftatorof  fuch  fcenes  of  infelicity.  Where  I  was 
in  moft  expeftation  of  finding  the  celeftial  feeds  of 
connubial  happinefs  flourilhing  in  exquifite  beauty, 
there  have  I  been  the  moft  difappointed.  Inftead  of 
beholding  a  paradife,  I  have  found  nothing  but  a 
garden  of  noxious  weeds  j  which  occafions  me  to 
publilh  the  following  obfervations.  For  thefe  may 
be  of  utility  to  fociety;  as  by  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  the  view  of  inadvertency,  they  may  affright  her 
with  her  own  deformity. 

Lorenzo  and  Violetta,  have  been  married  up- 
wards of  three  years:  they  were  equally  matched, 
l?oth  in  relpeft  of  fortune  and  agej  the  one  being 

fufficiendy 
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fufficiently  affluent  for  the  purchafc,  and  the  other 
for  the  enjoyment,  of  the  pleafures  of  life.     For 
fomc  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  they 
entertained  a  reciprocal   afFeftion.      She  was  all 
fondnefs,  he  all  indulgence.     But  their  intimacy, 
inftcad  of  increafing,  diminilhed  their  regards    Her 
beauty,  the  more  it  was  familiar  to  his  eye,  grew  lefs 
attraftive  to  his  heart;  and  his  converfation  grew 
lefs  engaging,  the  more  fhe  partook  of  the  natural 
levity  of  her  fex.      He  renewed  his  bacchanalian 
acquaintances  fhe  found  more  pleafure  in  difcharg- 
ing  her  vifits,  than  her  domeftic  offices.     In  (horr, 
both  became  difintcntionally  indifferent;  their  meals 
were  irregular,  their  converfation  little;  till,  ^t  lafl, 
their  affeftion  feemed  dwindled  away  to  nothing, 
but  a  ceremonial  complaifance.     Nature  was  foon 
more  predominant  than  the  ties  of  gentility,  or  the 
rules  of  decency.     Their  tempers  were  perpetually 
burfling  the  formality  of  referve;  trivial  accidents 
gave  alternate  uneafmefs  to  one  or  the  other;  which 
were  productive  of  fuch  difputes,  as  often  terminated 
in  a  fhincfs  for  two  and  fometimes  for  three  days 
together.     Though  they  were  both  fo  far  eflranged 
from  the  lambent  flame  of  love,  their  difagreement 
very  frequently  exhibited  aconviftion  of  their  honefly, 
by  a  recoUeftion  which  jufl  ferved  to  blow  up  the 
dormant  embers  of  afFedtions  but  ftill  they  were 
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conrinually  manifefting  the  difference  of  their  tem* 
pcrs.  They  were  both  haftily  paflionatej  he  was 
ibmetimes  furlily  ill-natured^  while  fhe  was  too  ape 
to  conceive  what  he  never  intended.  They  were 
both  fcnfible  of  their  folly,  yet  they  ftill  perfifted  in 
their  obftinacy:  if  he  fpoke  warm,  fhe  reddened 
with  a  glow  of  anger;  if  he  was  dcfirous  of  tran- 
quillity,  (he  grew  turbulent.  The  vanity  of  pedi- 
gree, and  the  oftentation  of  fortune,  were  often 
handled  backwards  and  forwards^  this  ufhered  in 
indecency  from  him,  and  left  her  abandoned  to  a 
mifguided  pafllon. 

Reiterated  quarrels  aggravated  their  imprudence: 
he  frequently  fwore,  (he  railed;  and  blows  enfued. 
She  felt  the  efFedts  of  his  violence;  he  bore  the  marks 
of  her  fury.  When  their  paGions  abated,  (he  fat 
pen(ively  venting  the  gufhing  forrows  from  her 
eyes;  he  grew  mollified,  and,  after  innumerable 
careflcs,  rccompofed  her  agitated  fpirits.  The  quar- 
rel renewed  their  tendernefs:  they  gently  upbraided 
themfelves,  confeflTed  their  folly,  refolved  to  oppofc 
the  excur(ions  of  paffion,  and  for  fome  time  liv^ 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  durable  felicity.  But 
when  paffion  has  once  got  the  head,  reafon  vainly 
attempts  to  guide  the  rein.  Though  Lorenzo  and 
Violetta,  on  the  repetition  of  every  quarrel,  became 
fcnfible  of  their  fmothercd  affedion,  yet  they  never 
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endeavoured  to  light  up  the  extinguifhed  lamp  of 
Hymen.  They  continued  their  intemperate  faUies; 
and  were  at  laft^  fo  habituated  to  fuch  an  ignominious 
cuftom,  as  to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to  their  paf- 
fions  before  company,  till  they  are  now  become  the 
derifion  of  all  their  acquaintance.  As  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  Lorenzo,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
expatiating  with  him  on  his  indifcretion :  he  ac- 
knowledges his  imprudence,  profeflcs  the  ftrongefl: 
afftftion  for  his  wife,  and  folemnly  avows  his  fide- 
lity to  the  nuptial  bed. 

Violetta  is  alfo  fenfible  of  her  erroneous  behavi- 
our, efteems  her  hufband,  and  wears  the  throne  of 
chaftity  on  her  brow.  They. are  equally  confcious 
of  their  faults,  are  equally  forry  for  themj  and  are 
equally  defirous  of  correfting  them :  but  they  are 
fo  abfolutely  devoted  to  the  ftorms  of  paffion,  as  to 
be  equally  incapable  of  executing  thofe  falutary 
refolutions,  which  they  are  thoroughly  fenfible  can 
alone  give  pleafiire  to  the  bridal  bed,  happinefs  to  the 
prime  of  life,  and  comfort  to  the  declenfion  of  age. 

What  a  melancholy  refleftion  is  this !  That  two 
perfons,  once  united  by  the  filken  band  of  love, 
Ihould  fo  difown  its  empire,  for  the  gratification  of 
fome  ridiculous  humour,  it  is  moft  aftonifliingj 
That  two  perfons,  who  could  fo  eafily  enjoy  the 
l^eauties  of  life,  Ihould  fo  voluntarily  banifh  them-* 
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felves  from  the  flowery  road  of  happinefs,  is  ama- 
zing !  But  their  condu6t  ferves  only  to  evince  this 
golden  maxim — that  reafon  is  the  bed  gift  of  na* 
ture;  for  without  her  facred  influence,  monarchs  in 
dieir  palaces  are  lefs  happy  than  peafants  in  their 
cottages* 


JUVENILE  DEGENERACY. 


TF  wc  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  conduft  of  the 
^  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  furvey  their 
numerous  foibles  with  attention  and  ferioufnefs,  our 
feelings  will  be  gready  alarmed,  and  our  attention 
irrefiflibly  arretted.  It  mufl:  be  obvious  to  every 
impartial  and  attentive  obferver,.  that  the  Britifli 
youth,  for  the  moft  part,  are  too  unhappily  prone 
to  every  vice  of  difgrace,  difrcpute,  and  ruin.  Every 
amiable  difpoGtion,  from  the  force,  perhaps,  of  bad 
example,  or  fatal  delufion,  is  corrupted  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  attachment  to  the  moft  fhameful 
exceflcs  of  irregular  pleafure.  Extravagance  in  drefs, 
a  vain  oftentation  of  their  pcrfons,  fenfuality  and 
impiety,  are  the  leading  features  of  their  conduft. 
They  plunge  into  a  dangerous  gulph  of  fm  and 
abfurd  ambitions  connecting  themfelves  with  the 
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moft  loofc  and  profligate,  and  facrificing  their 
at  the   (hrine   of   low  fenfuality   and    difliono 
Every  virtuous  motive  is  expunged  from  fol 
refleftion,  as  the  fource  of  madnefs  and  melanchc 

Thofe  virtues,  the  pofTefTion  of  which  conlHr 
the  real  and  only  permanent  happinefs  of  cv< 
rational  being,  are  entirely  difregarded,  and  cor 
dered  as  unimportant  acquifitions  and  ufelefs  p 
fcftions.  Piety,  modefty,  fympathy,  charity,  tei 
perance,  reditude,  fidelity,  and  all  the  fined  feelir 
of  human  nature,  are  held  in  difdain  and  contem] 
while  finful  pleafure,  in  all  its  gay  and  fafhional 
allurements,  is  eagerly  fought  after  and  embracec 

Would  youth  but  liften  to  the  voice  and  perfi 
fionsof  confcience,  the  vicegerent  of  God  himfc 
would  they  but  (hun  temptations  in  every  point 
view  with  a  juft  abhorrence,  and  cultivate  fu 
manly  and  benevolent  afieftions  as  are  in  themfeh 
amiable  or  commendable;  how  much  more  lb 
pleafure  and  felicity  might  they  enjoy,  in  comparif 
of  thofe  grovelling  and  contemptible  purfuits,  whi 
refleft  the  higheft  difgraceon  the  natural  charadl 
of  a  juft  and  reafonablc  human  creature!  And  y 
how  many  thoufands  are  there,  who  debafc  th 
own  nature,  b>  a  continued  courfe  of  depraved  a 
vicious  gratifications !  However  lamentable  the  id 
of  fuch  condudl  may  appear  to  every  virtuous  a 
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confiderate  pcrfon,  daily  obfcrvation  too  glarilTgJy 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

How  graceful  and  becoming,  on  the  other  hand, 
woiild  it  appear  in  youth,   were  they  to  feek  the 
the  lonely  habitations  of  the  necelTitous  and  dif- 
treffed,  and  alleviate  the  forrows  of  real  poverty  and 
misforaine !  The  fweet  reflcdtion  of  having  relieved 
and  comforted  the  fatherlefs  and  the  widow  can 
only  be  known  to  the  compafTionate,  the  liberal, 
and  the  merciful     Inftead  of  indulging  in  immoral 
pleafures,  by  poifoning  their  minds,  and  rendering 
their  mental  faculties  callous  to  every  gentle  feeling; 
would  it  not  be  more  meritorious  and  pleafing,  and 
above  all  highly  acceptable  to  the  great  Father  of 
the  univcrfe,  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  contemplate 
the  miferies  of  human  life  ? — I  repeat  it — to  vifit  the 
folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  tKe  weeping 
orphan?  Thefe  are  affeftions  which  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  efteemed  and  cherifhed.     Oh  !  fay,  ye 
happy  pojOellbrs  of  riches,  fympathy,  and  benevo- 
lence^ whether  young  or  old,  how  great  a  blefling 
it  is  to  blefs  and  feel  another's  woe! 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


TT  APPY  art  thou,  whom  God  does  bicfs 

-*"  -^  With  the  full  choice  of  happinefs ! 

And  happier  yet,  becaufe  thou  art  bleft 

With  prudence  how  to  choofe  the  beft. 

In  books  and  gardens  thou  haft  plac'd  aright 

Thy  noble,  innocent  delight. 

Oh !  who  would  change  thefe  foft,  but  folid  joys> 

For  empty  ftiows  and  fenfelefi  noife  ? 

Who  would  not  choofe  at  early  morn  to  wake. 

That  of  the  garden's  charms  they  might  partake? 

The  garden  yields  each  day  a  frefli  delight. 

Regales  the  ear,  the  fmell,  toiich,  tafte,  and  fight; 

It  yields  a  calm  and  cool  retreat 

From  fell  ambition's  burning  heat; 

The  thrift  of  av'rice  here  does  never  rage; 

The  garden's  charms  fuch  paflions  can  aftbage; 

Cuftom  don't  fhed  that  influence  here,  \ 

Which  tyrannizes  all  the  year  > 

O'er  fuch  as  dupes  to  faftiion  would  appear.  5 

We  no  where  art  do  fo  triumphant  fee. 

As  when  the  gard'ner  grafts  or  buds  a  tree. 

He  bids  the  four  crab  to  produce 

The  wholefome  apple's  pleafant  juice; 

The 
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The  ruftic  plumb  and  hawthorn  he  docs  teach 
The  one  to  bear  a  pear,  th'  other  a  blooming  peach. 
Where  do  we  finer  ftrokes  or  colours  fee 
Than  on  the  painted  tulip,  or  the  verdant  tree? 
And  if  we  do  but  ope  the  mental  eye. 
Reflexion  fweet  would  lead  us  foon  t'efpy 
E'en  in  a  bufti  the  radiant  Deity. 
Scarce  any  plant  is  growing  there^ 
Which  againfi  death  fome  weapon  does  not  bear. 
Let  cities  boaft  that  they  provide 
For  life  the  ornaments  of  pride; 
But  'tis  the  garden  and  the  fieldj 
That  fumifti  them  with  ftafTand  fhield. 
Who  that  has  reafon,  and  has  fmell. 
Would  not  with  rofes  and  fweet  jeffamine  dwell. 
Rather  than  all  the'u-  fpirits  choak 
With  exhalations  of  a  city's  fmoke  ? 
Where  rank  ambition  daily  breeds  [weeds. 

Flow'rs  fair  to  view,  which  oft  prove  pois'noUs 
Nor  does  this  happy  place  only  difpenfe 
Such  various  pleafures  to  the  fcnfe: 
Here  blooming  health  itfelf  does  live. 
That  fait  of  life  which  does  to  all  a  relilh  give; 
Its  flanding  pleafure,  and  intrinfic  wealth. 
The  body's  virtue,  and  the  foul's  good  fortune, 
health. 

£  AN 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 


A  Certain  popular  Nobleman,  in  his  return  from 
**•  ^  Bath  to  London,  was  fo  delighted  with  his 
entertainment  at  a  great  Inn  in  his  road,  that  he  (laid 
there  a  fortnight,  with  his  retinue.  On  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  his  leave  of  the  landlord  with  great 
cxpreflions  of  perfeft  fatisfaftionj  but  never  aiked 
for  his  bill.  The  landlord  carried  his  politenefs  fo 
far  as  not  to  deliver  his  account  till  his  Lordfhip  was 
feated  in  his  carriage,  and  juft  ready  to  fet  oiF.  His 
Lordfhip  looked  at  the  fum  total,  which  was  only 
two  hundred  pounds,  faid  the  bill  was  extremely 
reafonable^  and  bade  the  coachman  drive  on. 


BON  MOT 

Of 

HENRY  IV.  OF  FRANCE, 


'T'HE  great  Henry  IV.  of  France  being  aiked  by 
one  of  his  haughty  favourites,  why  his  Majefty 
gave  himfclf  the  trouble  to  return  the  falute  of  fa 
many  beggars,  who  made  their  obedience  to  him 
in  the  ftreets,  replied,  "  Becaufe,  I  would  not  hav« 
«  my  beggars  in  the  ftreets  exceed  mc  in  com- 
"  plaifance." 

ON 
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ON  JEALOUSY. 


15  EFORE  the  temple  of  marriage,  which  is  holy 
-*^  and  facred,  we  place  the  ftatue  of  jealoufy,  and 
daily  offer  a  thoufand  facrifices  of  finifter  fufpicionsi 
yet  it  is  far  better  to  think  well  of  a  hundred  that 
are  ill,  than  i]l  of  one  that  is  innocent.    A  woman 
often  is  made  loyal,  by  thinking  her  loyal:  and  he 
that  doubts  faith,   well  obferved,  puts  himfelf  in 
danger  to  ruin  it  by  his  fufpicion;  for  many  there 
are  who  care  not  to  forfake  innocence,  when  they 
have  loft  reputation.     And  when  they  are  grounded 
in  an  opinion  that  their  a£tions  are  ill  interprete<][« 
diey  thereby  become  apt  to  entertain  all  forts  of* 
mifchicf.     Jealoufy  is  a  bad  daughter,   born  of  a 
good  houfe,  which  is  that  of  love  and  honour:  {he 
hath  eyes  (like  envy)  fo  bleared,  that  they  cannot 
endure  a  ray  of  the  virtue  or  profperity  of  another: 
a  moft  unhappy  paflSon,  which,  after  it  hath  tor- 
mented all  the  world,  devoureth  it{tlf,  ufually  grow- 
ing from  the  moft  beautiful  loves,  as  thofe  worms 
which  are  faid  to  iflue  from  the  faireft  flowers,  or  as 
the  fliarpeft  vinegar  proceeding  from  thcbeft  wines: 
an  executioner  retained  within  our  own  entrails. 

He  that  is  good  of  himfelf,  will  hardly  believe 

evil  of  another,  and  will  rather  diftruft  his  own 

s  2  (enfes. 
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fenfcs,  than  the  fidelity  of  thofe  he  trufted.    A  fitiall 
fatisfaftion   contents  thofe   whom  guilt   hath  not 
made  fcrupulous.  Let  your  fulpicions  be  charitable, 
your  truft  fearful,  your  cenfure  fure.     Jealoufy  is  the 
phrehzy  of  wife  men,  the  well-wiftiing  fpite  ahd 
unkind  carefulnefsi  the  felf-punilhmcnt  for  others' 
faults  s  felf-mifery  in  others'  happinefs;  in  its  limits, 
the  daughter  of  love,  and  mother  of  hate.    He  that 
is  truly  good  of  himfelf,  will  hardly  fufpedt  evil  of 
another;  many  have  taught  others  to  deceive,  while 
they  have  appeared  too  jealous  of  being  deceived. 
Open  fufpicion  of  others  comes  from  a  fecret  don-' 
demning   of  ourfelves.      Where  diftruft  begins, 
friendlhip  ends.     It  is  no  ffiame  to  be  fomewhat 
fufpicious  in  matter  of  danger ;  whereas  it  is  a  great 
fhame  to  be  deceived  through  our  own  folly  and 
facility:  yet  our  flilpicions  ought  to  be  grounded 
upon  good  prefumptions;  otherwife  fufpicion,  fear- 
ing enemies,  will  make  an  enemy;    but  wifdom* 
knows  truft  ought  here  to  be  applied,  and  makes 
fufpicion  jealous  of  lofing  him  by  fufpicion.     What 
this  humour  doeth  undirefted,  it  undoeth  what  di- 
refted  full  of  prefer vation. 

/  Jealoufy  is  nothing  elfe  but  love,  impatient  of  a 
co-rival.    The  envious  man  cannot  endure  it,  out 
of  the  hatred  he  hath  of  another  man^s  contentment; ' 
and  the  jealous  cannot  fuffcr  it,  through  the  over- 
much 
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much  love  he  beareth  to  himfelfj  perpetually  fearing 
left  the  communication  of  love  may  tend  to  the 
dinninution  .  of  the  good  he  poflefleth^  or  pretends 
to  have  a  right  to  pofiefs.  It  is  undoubted  that  a 
good  hufband  makes  his  wife  loyal  by  accounting 
her  fuch;  and  that  he  who  fufpedleth  evil  in  a^ 
innocent  creature,  gives  her  occafion  of  fin.  More- 
over, the  jealous  man,  like  Ixion,  lives  upon  the 
wheel  of  an  eternal  torment. 

*'  Alexander  the  Great  was  fo  free  from  fulpicion, 
that  he  received  with  one  hand  the  drink,  which  his 
phyfician  brought  him,  and  with  the  other  (hewed 
him  the  letter,  by  which  he  was  advifed  that  Darius 
had  promifed  him  great  rewards  topoifon  him.  A 
noble  difpofition  cannot  believe  that  in  another, 
which  is  not  in  himfclf,  and  will  never  diftruft  thofc 
whofe  fervices  have  deferved  their  truft.  Sufpicion 
is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wifdom  as  credulity. 

It  is  but  the  middle  kind  of  wits  that  are  capable 
of  this  contagibn:  excellent  ones  are  above,  and 
mean  ones  below  itj  thefe  are  ignorant  of  theocca- 
fions,  and  the  other  unmoved  with  them.  It  is  in 
this  that  (lupidity  arrives  at  the  fame  points  as  wif- 
dom,. and  clowns  are  as  happy  as  philofbphers.  But 
thofe  that  afflift  themfelves  for  misfortunes,  where 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience,  do  entertain  this 
error  in  the  world,  and  have  a  whole  moon  in  their 

head^ 
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bead,  ivhen  they  think  they  have  but  half  a  one  in 
their  forehead.  It  is  a  paflion  very  fcnfclcfs,  whereby 
we  aflii£t  ourfelves,  without  obliging  any  body; 
and  make  a  torment  in  this  world,  for  fear  of  miffing 
it  in  the  next.  If  we  difcover  our  fufpicions  to  be 
falfe,  we  are  obliged  to  a  repentance:  if  we  find 
them  true,  we  cannot  be  too  miferable  for  being 
too  curious. 

Jealoufy  hath  no  bounds  to  its  invention,  but 
impoflibility :  there  is  no  malice  black  enough  to 
blind  this  paflion's  capacity  j  it  gives  craft  to  the 
duUeft,  and  perverts  the  moft  virtuous  to  feck  fatis- 
faftion  for  this  injury, 

Some,  that  are  none  of  the  chafteft,  are  yet  jealous 
of  their  hufbands,  and  violate  the  law  of  nature,  as 
well  as  of  divinity,  not  enduring  to  be  paid  what 
they  lend.  An  ipgenuous  liberty  is  a  better  guard 
than  any  reftraint.  Freedom  extinguiflies  defire, 
and  interdidlion  kindles  it.  When  the  opportunities 
of  fin  are  common,  they  are  negleftedi  when  they 
are  rare,  they  are  made  ufe  of,  left:  they  (hould  not 
be  met  with  again  fo  commodioufly.  Jealoufy  is 
for  love,  envy  for  fortune,  and  emulation  for  virtue: 
the  goods  of  fortune  are  too  grofs  and  material; 
thofe  of  love  too  light  for  our  minds  j  only  thofc  of 
virtue  defer ve  to  be  made  their  objedt.  It  is  for 
h^r  only  that  competitors  endqre  one  another  in  their 

dcfigns^ 
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defigns;  and  there  is  no  more  fedicion  or  difpute 
amongft  themj  than  there  is  for  the  impropriation  of 
the  light  of  the  fun,  or  the  influence  of  the  flars. 

To  find  a  retreat  for  the  perfecution  of  jealouiV^ 
let  us  make  ufe  of  holy  Jofeph  and  the  Virgin^  to 
teach  us  that  the  chafteft  of  women  has  made  jea- 
lous the  moft  innocent  of  men.  There  is  fometimes 
more  misfortunes  in  it  than  ill-meaning:  we  muft 
neglect  the  apparency  like  him^  and  fufFer  fufpicions 
like  her.  It  is  no  fmall  confolation  to  think,  that 
after  all  the  proofs  and  teftimonies  that  may  feem  to 
be  contrived  to  make  us  to  conclude  ill,  it  is  better 
in  this  extremity  to  believe  a  miracle,  than  a  fin; 
and  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  Goo,  rather  thaa 
the  weakneis  of  the  creature. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


QUEEN  Elizabeth  (faid  Sir  Walter  Raleigh) 
would  fet  the  reafon  of  her  meaneft  fubjefts 
againft  the  authority  of  her  greateft  counfellors.  By 
her  patience  herein,  fhe  raifed  the  ordinary  cuftoms 
of  London,  above  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
without  .any  impofition.     The  Lord  Burleigh,  the 

Earl 


Earl  of  Leiccfti!r/l  and  Secretary  Walfingham,  (all 
three  penlioners  tdCuftomer  Smith)  joined  to  fct 
themfelvcs  againfta'poor  waiter  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe^  called  Cardwarder,  and  commanded  the 
grooms  of  the  'chamber  not  to  give  him  admiffion* 
But  the  Queen  fent  for  him^  on  a  petition,  which 
he  delivered  into  her  hand,  and  gave  him  counte- 
nance- againft  them  a11>  It  would  not  ferve  the 
turn  with  her  to  be  told  by  her  great  officers,  that 
(he  difgraced  them  by  allowing  her  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  bufy  heads,  and  that  fhe  difhonoured  her 
own  dignity.  She  had  always  this  to  anfwer: — 
**  That  if  men  (hould  complain  unjuftly  againfl.  her 
*'  Minifters,  fhe  knew  well  enough  how  to  punilh 
*'  them;  but  if  they  had  reafon  for  the  complaint 
•'  they  offered,  (he  was  Queen  of  all,  the  /mall 
^^  as  well  as  the  great,  and  would  not  fufFcr  herfclf 
*'  to  be  befieged  by  fervants,  who  could  have  no 
*'  motive  for  wifhing  it,  but  their  intereft  in  the 
*'  oppreffion  of  others,** 


ANECDOTE  OF  SULLY, 

MINISTER    TO    HENRY    1\\ 


A/TADAME  d'Entragues,  Henry's  favourite 
^  ^  miftrefs,  was  extremely  angry  with  Sully  one 
day,  .on  his  not  immediately  paying  to  her  brother, 

fomc 
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fome  gratuity  which  that  Monarch  had  ordered  hirm< 
*^  The  King,"  faid  ihe  to  him,  **  would  aft  very 
"  fiogularly  indeed,  if  he  were  to  difpiace  perfons  of 
'<  quality  merely  to  give  into  your  notions.  And 
''pray.  Sir,  to  whom  ihould  a  king  be  kind,  if  not 
"  to  his.  relations,  his  courtiers,  and  his  miftrefles  ?" 

*  That  might  be  very  well.  Madam,'  replied  SuUyj 
'  if  the  king  took  the  money  out  of  his  own  purfc; 
'  but  in  general  he  takes  it  out  of  thofe  of  (hop- 
'  keepers,  arrifans,  labourers,  and  farmers.  Theie 
'  perfons  enable  him  to  live.  One  matter  is  enough 
'  for  us,  and  we  have  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  number 

*  of  courtiers,  of  princes,  and  of  king's  miftrefles/ 


THE  DUTIES 

THAT   OUGHT   TO    SUBSIST 

BETWEEN  FRIEND  AND  FRIEND. 


r\F  all  the  relations  wherein  we  ftand  towards 
one  another,  there  is  none  more  ftrift  and 
binding,  none  more  neceflary  and  beneficial/^  than 
that  of  Friendftiip.  For  human  nature  is  imperfcft ; 
it  has  not  fund  enough  to  furnirti  out  a  folitary  life; 
and  the  moft  delicious  place,  barred  from  all  corn  - 
merce  and  focicty,  would  be  infupportable.  BcfiJcs 
there  are  fo  many  adverfe  accidents  attending  ij>, 

that. 
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that,  without  the  communion  of  fricndfliip,  virtue 
itfelf  is  not  able  to  accomplifh  its  end  i  becaufe  the 
beft  good  man,  on  fcveral  occafions^  often  wants 
an  aOiftant  to  dired  his  judgment,  quicken  his 
induftry,  and  foitify  his  fpirits.  *  A  brother,*  in- 
deed, as  the  wife  man  obfervcs,  *  was  bom  for  ad* 
«  verfity;  but  there  is  a  friend,  that  fticketh  clofer 
« than  a  brothers'  and  therefore  he  that  has  found 
this  precious  treafure  has  laid  up  a  good  foundation 
againft  the  day  of  troubles  becaufe  every  true'  and 
real  friendfliip  will  be  an  alloy  to  his  furrows,  an 
cafe  to  his  pafTions,  a  fanduary  to  his  calamities,  a 
relief  of  his  oppreflions,  a  repofitory  of  his  fecrets, 
a  counfellor  of  his  doubts,  and  an  advocate  for  his 
intereft,  both  with  God  and  man.  And  yet,  as 
neceffary  and  beneficial  as  this  relation  is,  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  there  is  no  one  thing  wherein  wc 
miftake  ourfelves  more.  Men  ufually  call  them 
their  friends  with  whom  they  have  an  intimacy, 
though  that  intimacy,  perhaps,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
an  union  and  combination  in  fin.  The  drunkardi 
for  infiiance,  thinks  him  his  friend  who  will  fwallow 
wine  in  bowls,  and  keep  him  company  in  his  de- 
bauches; the  proud  man,  him  his  friend  who  will 
blow  up  the  bladder,  and  indulge  his  vanity  with 
fulfome  flattery;  and  the  deceitful  man,  him  his 
friend  that  will  aid  and  aiTift  him  in  carrying  on  his 

fchemes 
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fchetnes  of  fraud  and  diihoncfly.     Butj  alas!  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  friendihip,  that  it  defcrvcs  a  very 
dtfierent  appellation.     A  true  friend  loves  his  friend, 
ib  that  he  is  very  zealous  for  his  good;  and  certainly 
he  that  is  really  fo,  will  never  be  the  inftrument  of 
bringing  him  into  the  greateft  evil.  How  far  foever^ 
dien,  a  refemblance  in  humour  or  opinion,  a  fancy 
for  the  lame  bufinefs  or  diverfion,  may,  on  fomc 
occaGons,  be  a  ground  of  affection;  yet  this  is 
generally  allowed,  both  by  moralifts  and  divines, 
that  virtue  is  the  only  proper  foundation  of  friend- 
ibip,  and  that  none  but  good  men  are  capable  of  it: 
and,  among  thefe,  it  may  not  improperly  be  defined 
to  be — ^An  induftrious  purfuit  of  our  friend's  real 
advantages,  or  obliging  ourfclves  to  do  unto  him  all 
the  good  offices  that  our  fidelity  and  afTiilance,  our 
advice  and  admonition,  our  candour  and  conflancy, 
can  effedt. 

Friendlhip,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^ 
takes  its  denomination  from  love:  and  as  love  is 
every  where  the  fame,  fo  there  is  no  principle  more 
faithful,  and  what  Icfs  confults  the  arts  of  difTimula- 
. .  tion,  A  friend  therefore  will  purfue  the  advantages 
of  thofe  he  truly  loves,  as  if  they  were  his  own  j 
becaufe  there  will  be  no  great  difference  between 
the  power  of  felf-love,  and  the  love  of  a  perfon 
whom,  by  the  laws  of  friendfhip,  he  is  bound  to 

love 
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love  as  well  as  himfelf.     From  this  principle  he 
elpoufes  has  intcreft,  whether  the  opportunities  of 
doing  him  fervice  be  known  to  him. or  not:  he 
maintains  his  honour  and  right,  though  invaded  by 
the  moft  potent  adverfary,  or  ftruck  at  by  the  moft 
clandeftine  malice.     And,  as  he  fuffers  none  he  can 
hinder  to  injure  his  charafter  or  fortune,  fo  he  is 
cfpecially  careful  himfelf  to  avoid  all  ill-bred  fami- 
liarities in  company,  or  mercenary  incroachments 
upon  his  good  nature;  as  very  well  knowing,  that 
friendfhip,  though  it  be  not  nice  and  exceptious, 
yet  mull  not  be  treated  coarfely;  and  that  the  neg« 
left  of  good  manners  therein,  is  the  want  of  its 
greateft  orjiament.     Above  all,  he  is  continually 
upon  his  guard  to  keep  the  fecrets,  which  his  friend 
has  repofed  in  his  breaft,  with  the  moft  facred  ta-»  . 
citurnityi.becaufeadifcov^ry  of  thefe,-  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wife  Son  of  Sirac,  who  well  underftood 
the  laws   and  punftualities  of   friendfhip,    is  an 
offence,  of  all  others,  the  moft  provoking  and  the 
moft  unpardonable.     For  *  who  fo  difcovereth  fe- 
crets, lofcth  his  credit,  and  fhall  never  find  a  friend 
to  his  mind.     Love  thy  friend,  and  be  faithful  unto 
himj  but,  if  thou  betrayeft  his  fecrets,  follow  no 
more  after  him;  for,  as  one  letteth  a  bird  out  of  hfs 
hand,  fo  haft  thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  fhall  not  get 
him  again.     Follow  after  him  jtio  more,  for  he  is  too 

far 
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&r  oflTi  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fn^re.  As 
for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound  up;  and,  after  revi* 
ling,  there  may  be  a  reconciliation;  but  he  that 
betrayeth  fecrets  is  without  hope.' 

How  far  the  meafure  of  mutual  alfiftance  ought 
to  extend  among  friends,  is  not  fo  •eafy  a  matter,  in 
each  particular,  to  determine;  but  this  we  may  fay, 
in  general,  that  as  far  as  opportunity,  difcretion,  and 
former  pre-'engagements  will  give  ys  leave,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  go;  and  that  to  break  upon  the  fcore 
of  danger  or  expence  is  narrow-fpirited;  provided 
the  alfiftance  may  be  given  without  ruin  to  our- 
fidves  or  prejudice  to  a  third  perfon,  without  breach 
of  honour  or  violation  of  confcience.     Where  the 
thing  is  unlawful,  we  muft  neither  afk  nor  comply. 
All  importunities  againft  juftice  are  feverilli  defires, 
and  muft  not  be  gratified.     He  that  would  engage 
another  in  an  unwarrantable  action,  takes  him  for 
an  ill  perfon,  and,  as  the  motion  is  an  affront,  ought 
to  be  renounced  for  the  injury  of  his  opinion.     But 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,   we  ought  to  treat  our 
friend,  as  far  as  prudence  and  juftice  will  permit, : 
with  all  the  franknefs  and  generoficy  imaginable; 
to  counfel  him,  when  he  wants  advice;  to  cheer 
him,  when  he  wants  comfort;  to  give  unto  him, 
when  he  wants  relief;  and,  even  with  fomc  hazard 
to  ourfclves,  to  refcue  him,  when  he  is  in  danger. , 

And 
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And  In  doing  of  this^  wc  fhould  conlidcr  his  occa- 
fions  and  prevent  his  dedres^  and  fcarce  give  hinr 
time  to  think  that  he  wanted  our  afliftance;  becaufi 
a  forwardnefs  to  oblige  is  a  great  grace  upon  out 
kindnefs^  and  that  which  doubles  the  intrinfic  worth 
of  it. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  the  wife  King  of  Ifrad, 
*  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone!  for,  if  he  .&lleth,  he 
<  hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.'    And  this  ob* 
lervation  is  verified  upon  none  fo  much,  as  upon 
him  that  is  deftitute  of  friends;  who,  when  he  is 
under  a  perplexity  of  affairs,'  where  a  determination 
is  dubious,  and  yet  of  uncommon  confequence, 
cannot  fetch  in  aid  from  another  perfon,  whofe 
judgment  may  be  greater  than  his  own,  and  whofe 
concern  he  is  fure  is  no  lefs.     Every  man,  in  his 
own  affairs,  is  found  to  be  lefs  cautious  than  a  pru- 
dent ftander-by:  he  is  generally  too  eagerly  en- 
gaged, to  make  juft  remarks  upon  the  progrefs  and 
probability  of  things;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  nothing 
is  fo  proper  as  a  judicious  friend,  to  temper  the 
fpirits,  and  moderate  the  purfuit;  to  give  the  fignal 
for  adion,  to  prefs  the  advantage,  and  llrike  the 
critical  minute.    Foreign  intelligence  may  have  a 
Ipy  in  it,  and  therefore  fhould  be  cautioufly  received; 
ftrangers  (I  call  all  fuch,  except  friends)  may  be 
deigning  in  their  advice,  or,  if  they  be  fincere,  by 
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raiftaking  the  cafe,  they  may  give  wrong  mcafures: 
but  now  an  old  friend  has  the  whole  fcheme  in  his  , 
head;  he  knows  the  conftitution^  the  difeafe^  the 
fliengtfay  and  the  humour  of  him  he  affifts ;  what  he 
caa  do»  and  what  he  can  bear;  and  therefore  none 
fi)  proper  as  he  to  prefcribe^  to  dire&  the  enterprife) 
and  iecure  the  main  chance. 

Butj  anuMig  all  the  offices  of  friend(hip>  there  is 
none  diat  comes  up  to  our  aiding  and  aflifting  the 
ibul  of  our  friend,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  his 
fpiritual  date,  by  exhorutions  and  encouragements' 
tt>  all  virtue^  by  earneft  and  vehement  difiuafions 
from*aU  fin,  and  efpecially  by  kind  and  gentle  re* 
pm^s,  where  there  is  reafon  to  prefume  an  offence 
has  been  committed.  This  is  fo  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  a  friend,  that  there  is  none  befides  fo  duly  qualified 
for  it.  The  reproofs  of  a  relation  may  be  thought 
to  proceed  from^n  afftftaiion  of  fuperiority ;  of  an 
enemy,  from  a  fpirit  of  malice;  and  of  an  indifFercnf 
pcrfon  from  pride  and  impertinence;  and  fb  be 
flighted:  but  when  they  come  from  one  who  loves 
us  as  his  own  foul,  and  come  armed  with  all  the 
leader  concern  that  an  unfeigned  afFedion  is  known 
to  di&ate,  they  muft  of  courfe  take  cffc&i  and  be-^ 
come  irreliftible.  Self-love,  like  a  falfe  glafs, 
generally  rq)rcfents  the  complexion  better  than 
oacurC'ha^  made  it;  men  have  no  great  inclination 

to 
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to  be  prying  inta  their  own  deformities,  and  have 
fuch  unwiilmgncfs  to  hear  of  their  faults  that  who- 
ever undertakes  the  work,  had  need  have  a  ftrong 
prepoffeinon  in  his  fevour  j  and  therefore  the  fiiend, 
that  alone  is  qualified  for  it,  ac^s  the  part  of,  a  flat**^ 
terer,  and  betrays  the  offender  into  fecurity,  when 
he  fees  him  commit  things  worthy  of  blame,  and;^ 
yet  filently  paflcs  them  by.  ^  Open  reproof,'  fays 
the  wife  man,  *  is  better  than  fuch  fecret  love;  for 
<  faithful  are  the  words  of  a  friend,  but  the  kifTes  of 

*  an  enemy  are  deceitful.' 

But  though  we  are  required  to  admonifh  our 
friend  when  we  fee  him  doamifs,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  to  do  it,  will  require  our  utnx){t  care, 
and  fhew  our  (kill  and  addrefs,  as  well  as  our  love 
and  efteem  for  him.  *  A  word,  fidy  fpoken,*  fays 
Solomon,  ^  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 

*  filver:  as  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of 

*  fine  gold,  fo  is  a  wife  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear,' 
What  gracefulnefs  there  is  in  colours  judicioufly 
chofen,  and  rightly  put  together  j  what  agreeable-., 
nefs  there  is  in  the  moft  valuable  metals,  fo  oppo- 
fitely  placed  as  to  add  to  each  other's  luftrej  what 
beauty  arifes  from  the  richeft  and  choiceft  orna- 
ments i  fuch  is  the  gratefulnefs,  fuch  is  the  excel* 
lency,  fuch  is  the  beauty  of  a  wife  reproof,  fitted  to 
the  occafion  of  it,  to  the  pcrfon  and  charadber  of 
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thofe  that  reprove,  and  of  thofe  that  are  reproved  J 
and  this,  in  the  cafe  of  friends,  ought  certainly  to  be 
managed  with  all  candour  and  kindnefs,  with  all 
meeknefs  and  hunmility,  without  any  (igns  of  bitter-* 
jaefs,  and  words  of  reproach,  or  airs  of  fuperiority. 
But  though  we  are  allowed  in  this  manner  to 

^  reprove  the  faults  of  our  friend,  yet  are  we  to  re- 
member that  this  is  to  be  done  in  private;  and 
that  no  care  mufl  be  wanting,  on  our^parts,  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  knowledge  of  others.  And  it 
is  a  great  and  noble  thing  to  cover  the  blemifhes, 
and  excufe  the  failings  of  a  friend  5  to  draw  a  cur- 
^  tain  before  his. errors,  and  to  difplay  his  perfeftionss 
to  bury  his  weaknefe  in  lilence,  and  proclaim  his 
virtues  upon  the  houfe-top.  This,  as  one  expreflfes 
it,  is  an  imitation  of  the  charities  of  heaven,  which, 
when  the  creature  lies  proftrate  in  the  wcaknefs  of 
flecp,  Ipreads  the  covering  of  night  and  darknefs 
over  it,  to  conceal  it  in  riiat  conditionj  but  as  foon 
as  our  fpirits  are  refrefhed,  and  nature  returns  to  its 
morning  vigour,  God  then  bids  the  fun  rife,  and 
Ihine  upon  the  day,  both  to  advanccand  fliew  our 
activity, 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  duties  or  approved  quali- 
ties of  friendfhip,  viz.  to  be  faithful  in  our  profcf- 
fions,  and  zealous  in  our  fervices,  prudent  in  our 

.   advices,  and  gentle  in  our  reproofs,  to  our  friend;  to 
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be  dumb  to  his  fecrets^  filent  to  his  faults^  and  full 
of  the  commendations  of  his  virtues;  and,  where 
thefe  are  mutually  praftifed,  there  is  lefs  danger  of 
the  remaining  duty,  which  is  conftancy,  or  fuch  a 
ftability  and  firmnefs  of  friendfhip  as  overlooks  and 
pafles  by  all  thofe  leifer  failures  of  kindnefs  and 
refpeA,  that,  through  frailties  incident  to  human 
nature,  a  man  may  be  fprnetimes  guilty  of;  and  yet 
ftill  retain  the  fame  habitual  good-will,  and  pre- 
vailing propenfity  of  mind  to  his  friend,  that  he  had 
before.     Alas !  there  is  no  cxpeding  the  temper  of 
paradife  in  the  corruption  of  the  world:  the  beft  of 
people  cannot  be  always  the  fame,  always  awake 
and  entertaining;  the  accidents  of  life,  the  indifpo- 
fitions  of  health,  the  imperfedions  of  reafon,  muft 
be  aUowed  for;  nor  mufl:  every  ambiguous  expref- 
fion,  or  every  little  chagrin,  or  ftart  of  paffion,  be 
thought  a  fulEcient  caufe  of  difunion.     ^  Ointment 

*  and  perfume,'  fays  the  wife  man,  *  rejoice  the  heart; 

*  fodoes  the  fweemefs  of  a  man's  friend;'  whereupon 
it  follows,  *  thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend 

*  forfakc  not.'  To  part  with  a  tried  friend,  and  one 
that  is  grown  old,  as  it  were,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
family,  befides  the  injuftice  done  him,  is  both  un- 
reafbnable  levity,  fuch  as  argues  a  mind  governed 
by  caprice  only,  and  egregious  folly,  fuch  as  prodi- 
gally caft  away  one  of  the  greateft  blefTings  ol 
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human  life.    For  *  a  faithful  friend  b  a  ftrong  dc- 

*  fence;  and  he  that  hath  found  fuch  a  one  hath 

*  found  a  treafurc/  And  as  nothing  can  countervail 
a  fiuthful  friend,  (b  when  we  have  once  entered  into 
that  relation,  I  know  of  nothing  that  fliould  dif- 
folve  it,  but  either  downright  malevolence  or  incor- 
rigible vice,  Thefe  indeed  ftrike  at  the  fundamen- 
tals, and  make  a  correfpondencc  imprafticablcs  but, 
c?cn  when  the  cafe  comes  to  this  unhappy  pafs, 
there  is  ftill  a  decency  in  the  manner  of  our  difunion, 
and  prudence  feems  to  direft  that  we  Ihould  draw 
oflF  by  degrees,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture. 

From  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  it  leems 

plainly  to  follow,  that  every  one  is  not  qualified  to 

enter  into  the  relation  of  friendfhip,  wherein  there  is 

occafion  for  largenefs  of  mind  and  agrceablenefs  of 

tempers  for  prudence  of  behaviour,  for  courage  and 

conftancy,  for  freedom  from  pallion  and  felf- conceit. 

A  man  that  is  fit  to  be  made  a  friend  of,  muft  have 

condud  to  manage  the  engagement,  and  refolution 

to  maintain  it;  he  muft  ufe  freedom  without  rough- 

nefs,  and  oblige  without  defign.     Cowardice  will 

betray  friendfhip,   and  covetoufnefs  will  ftarvc  it; 

folly  will  be  naufeous;  pafTion  is  apt  to  ruffle;  and 

pride  will  fly  out  into  contumely  and  neglefb:  and 

therefore,  to  conclude  with  the  wifdom  of  the  fon 

of  Sirac,   in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a  friend,  *  If 

Fa  *  thou 
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*'thou  wouldeft  get  a  friend,  (fays  he)  proVc  him  firft, 
'  and  be  not  hafty  to  credit  him;  for  fomc  man  is  a 

*  friend  for  his  own  occafion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the^ 

*  day  of  thy  trouble.*     As,  again,  '  fome  friend  is  a 

*  companion  at  the  table ;  in  thy  profperity  he  will  be 

*  as  thyfelf;  but  if  thou  be  brought  low,  he  will  be 
^againft   thee,    and   hide  himfclf   from  thy  face, 

*  Wherefore,  prove  thy  friend  firft,  and  be  not  hafty 

*  to  credit  him. 


A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 

RELATING    TO    A 

LORD  ABERGAVENNY, 

IN    HIE    REIGN    or    mJEEN    ELIZABETH. 


T^HE  Lord  of  Abergavenny  was  fo  fierce  and 
-*^  hafty  a  young  nobleman,  that  no  fervant  or 
gentleman  in  that  houfe  could  continue  long  quiet, 
but  he  would  quarrel  with  them  upon  any  fmall 
caufe,  till  Mr.  Perrot  came  thither,  whom  the  gen- 
tlemen and  ferving-men  perceiving  to  be  of  a  bold 
fpirit,  comely  ftature,  good  ftrength,  and  feemingly 
courageous,  they  then  told  the  young  Lord  of 
Abergavenny,  that  there  was  a  young  gentleman 
come  to  the  houfe,  who  would  match  him, — *<  Is 
«  there  fuch  a  one?"  faid  he,  "  let  me  fee  him.'*— 

And 
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And  fo  coming  where  Mr.  Perrot  was,  for  the  firft 
falutatton  he  alked  him — "  What,  Sir,  are  you  the 
*'  kill-cow  that  muft  match  me." — *  No,'  faid  Mr. 
Perrot,  *  I  am  no  butcher;  but  if  you  ufe  me  no 
*  betters  you  (hall  find  I  can  givea  butcher's  blow.* 
"  Can  you  fo?"  faid  he,  "  I  will  fee  that." — And 
fo  being  both  angry,  they  buckled,  and  fell  to  blows  ; 
in  trial  and  continuance  whereof,  the  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny found  that  he  had  his  hands  full  of  him, 
and  was  rather  over-matched  in  (Irength,  and  had  no 
advantage  of  him  in  flomach,  whereby  he  was  wil- 
ling to  be  parted  from  him.  So  the  ferving-mcn 
and  other  gentlemen  intheMarquifs's.houfe,  (when 
they  found  the  young  Lord  Abergavenny  unruly) 
would  ftill  threaten  him  with  Mr.  Perrot. 


A  MEMORABLE  INSTANCE 
or 

HONOUR  AND  INTEGRITY. 


A  Spanilh  cavalier,  in  a  fudden  quarrel,  flew  a 
'^  ^  Moorifh  gentleman,  and  fled.  His  purfuers 
foon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  had  unpeiceived 
thrown  himfelf  over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner,  a 
Moor^  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  addreffed 

by 
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by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  "  Eat 
"  this,"  faid  the  Moor,  (giving  him  half  a  peach) 
'*  you  now  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  pro- 
**  tedtion/'  He  then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden 
apartment,  telling  him,  as  foon  as  it  was  night  be 
would  provide  for  his  efcape  to  a  place  of  greater 
fafcty;  The  Moor  then  went  into  his  houfe,  where 
he  had  juft  feated  himfclf,  when  a  great  crowd,  with 
loud  lamentations,  came  to  his  gate,  bringing  the 
corpfe  of  his  fon,  who  had  juft  been  killed  by  a 
Spaniard*  When  the  firft  (hock  of  furprife  was  a 
littk  over,  he  learned  from  thedefcription  given,  that 
the  fetal  deed  was  done  by  the  very  pcrfon  then  in 
his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no  oncj  but,  as 
foon  as  it  was  dark,  retired  to  his  garden,  as  if  to 
grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  Ihould  follow 
him.  Then  accofting  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 
"  Chriftian,  the  perfon  you  have  killed  is  my  fon  5 
''  his  body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to 
"  fufFer,  but  you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have 
*'  given  you  my  faith,  which  muft  not  be  broken." 
He  then  led  the  aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  ftables, 
and  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  fleeteft  horfes,  and 
(aid,  "  Fly  far,  while  the  night  can  cover  you;  you 
**  will  be  fafe  in  the  morning.  You  are  indeed 
"  guilty  of  my  fon's  blood;  but  God  is  juft  and 

"  good. 
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"  good^  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent  of  your's; 
«» and  that  my  faith  given  is  preferved." 


THE  STUDY  OF  MAN. 


T^HE  life  of  man  is  a  mixed  ftate,  full  of  unccr- 
,  ^  tainty  and  viciffitude,  of  anxieties  and  fears. 
For  no  man's  profperity  on  earth  is  ftable  and 
affined;  hence  no  ftudy,  to  a  thoughtful  mindj  can 
appear  more  important  than  how  to  be  fuitably  pre- 
pared for  the  misfortunes  of  life^  fo  as  to  contemplate 
them  in  profpeft  without  difmay;  and,  if  they  muft 
be&],  to  bear  them  without  dejeftion. 

Throughout  every  age,  power  has  endeavoured 
to  remove  adverfity  to  a  diftance, — Philofophy  has 
ftudied  when  it  drew  nigh,  to  conquer  it  by  patience : 
and  wealth  has  fought  out  every  pleafure  that  can 
compenfate,  or  alleviate  pain. 

But  religion  has  been  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  fame 
important  objed.  The  defence  which  it  provides 
is  altogether  of  an  internal  kind. — It  is  the  heart, 
not  the  outward  ftate,  which  it  profefles  to  guard^ 
by  affording  the  diftrefled  that  fecurity  and  peace, 
which  arifcs  from  a  belief  of  divine  protection. — It 

opens 
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opens  to  thcmfources  of  confolation  which  are  hid- 
den from  others.  By  that  ftrength  of  mind  with 
which  it  endows  them,  it  fets  them  upon  a  rock, 
againft  which,  the  temped  may  violently  beat,  but 
cannot  fhalcej  for  it  prepares  the  mind  for  encoun- 
tering with  fortitude,  the  mod  fevere  fhocks  of 
adverfity.  - 


GROSS  ABUSES 

IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS, 


A  MONO  the  many  improvements  that  have 
been  fuggcfted  upon  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
education,  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  one  abufe, 
which  ftUl  fubfids  in  full  force,  fhould  either  have 
been  altogether  difregarded,  or  at  leaft,  not  animad- 
verted on  with  the  fcvcrity  which  it  certainly  de- 
fervcs.  I  mean  here  that  tyranny  which  is  fo 
fhamcfully  exercifed  at  mod  of  the  public  fchools  in 
this  kingdom,  and  thofe  efpcciaJly  which  are  of  the 
greated  eminence,  by  thofe  more  advanced  in  life 
over  the  younger  part  of  their  fellows.  Scarcely  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  bred  up  at  any  of  thefe 
feminaries  of  indruction,  but  mud  recolleft,  with 
fome  degree  of  indignation,  "the  unworthy  treatment 

be 
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he  endured,  in  his  early  years,  from  his  tyrannical 
fuperiors. 

This  refledion  will  probably  fugged  another  ftiU 
more  painful  to  a  liberal  and  generous  mind,  that 
he  himfelf  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  ftrength, 
was  fo  far  mifled  by  cuftom  and  the  example  of  his 
aflbciates,  as  to  pradife  the  fame  cruelty  and  infult 
which  he  had  been  before  compelled  to  undergo. 
To  particularize  inftances  of  fuch  treatment,  would 
be  unneceffary.     No  man,  educated  at  a  public 
fchool,  can  deny  that.the  younger  part  of  thofe  fent. 
there  for  education  are  treated  not  only  in  a  fervilc 
and  humiliating,  and  often  in  a  cruel  manner,  but 
are  often  made  panders  to  the  vices  of  their  fuperiors. 
The  fcandalous  impropriety  of  tolerating  fuch 
abufes  muft  be  obvious  to  eveiy  one;  but  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  point  out  more  particularly  to  the 
public  fome  of  the   pernicious  confequences  that 
may  refult  from  thence  to  the  conduft  and  manners 
of  the  rifing  generation,  and  the  degradation  and 
confequent  difgrace  that  muft  neceflarily  be  brought 
upon  the  national  charader. 

Previous,  how.ever,  to  thefe  confiderations,  it 
will  be  proper  to  view  the  fubjeft  with  a  regard 
to  humanity. 

Can  the  epithet  of  a  tender  parent  be  juftly  ap- 
plied to  anyone  who  expofes  his  cllildren,  at  an  early 
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and  defencelefs  age,  to  danger,  moitification,   and 
infultj  to  hazard,  not  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  any  duty,  and  therefore  unneceflary;  and  to  the 
wanton  infliftion  of  pain  and  vexation,  from  which 
no  good  can  be  produced?  Wc  have  of  late  years 
been  entertained  with  frequent  declanriations  con- 
cerning the  cruelty  of  matters  s  of  the  humiliation 
and  depreflioa  of  mind  that  is  (b  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  cruel  pedagpgue,  and 
much  common-place  harangue  of  a  (imilar  kind: 
but  I  am  fatisBed    thefe  complaints  are  without; 
foundation,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  thofe 
who  wi(h  to  deceive  mankind  into  an  opiniooj  .that 
learning  and  fcience  are  attainable  without  labour, 
and  ftri£):  application;  and  that  this  fecret  is  in  the  ^ 
poffcffion  of  fome  advertifing  matter,  who  profefles 
to  teach  in  a  few  months,  what  is,  perhaps,  no  very 
difficult  tafk,  to  make  his  pupils  as  wife  as  himfelf: 
or,  in  other  words,  to  teach  ignorance  without 
trouble.     I  apprehend,  that  there  is  more  reafon  to 
blame  the  fchoolmafters  of  the  prefent  age  for  too 
great  relaxation  of  difcipline,  than  for  too  fevere 
exertion  of  it.     Had  that  been  properly  fupportedj 
we  fhpuld  fcarcely  have  feen  fuch  a  mutinous  dif* 
pofition  prevailing  among  the  boys  at  the  public, 
fchools  in  this  kingdom,  as  has  taken  place  of  late 
yearsi  which  has  arifen,  not  from  over  exertion  of 

authority. 
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authority,  but  from  want  of  itj — not  from  refent^ 
mcnt  6f  ill  treatment,  but  from  impatience  of  rea- 
fonable  controul; — not  from  a  fpifit  of  liberty,  but 
from  a  fa£liou$  licentioufnefs  of  difpofition,  encou- 
raged by  the  backwardnefs  or  timidity  of  tbofe  who 
fuperintended  their  condudk,  in  reprelfing  their  irre--' 
gularities  before  they  burft  forth  into  outrage. 

The  continuance  of  the  abufe  here  complained  of 
is  a  fufficient  proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  the 
authority  of  the  mafters  is  at  too  low  an  ebb,  inftead 
of  being  tyrannically  exerted.  No  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  education,  but  muft  condemn  fuch  a  fyf* 
tern  of  domeftic  and  petty,  yet  often  cruel,  tyranny* 
Yet,  how  few,  if  any,  take  meafures  to  overturn,  or 
even  to  moderate  it !  they  are  fenfible  that  the  abufe 
is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  redreffed  by  fuch  coercion 
as  they  have  the  fpirit  to  employ. 

But,  in  reality,  the  difcipline  of  a  matter,  how- 
ever fevere  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to  be,  muft 
be  much  more  tolerable  to  an  ingenuous  mind^  than 
the  tyrannical  authority  afTumed  by  his  equals.  The 
chaftifcments  of  mafter,  we  may  prefume,  are,  in  a 
good  degree  at  leaft,  regulated  by  difcretion,  and 
intended  to  reform  what  is  really  amifs^  they  can 
fcarcely  recur  often  to  an  individual,  unlefs  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  the  fault  of  him  who  fufFers  itj  and  they  do 
not  carry  with  them  the  fting  of  infult^  which  air 

ways 
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ways  accompanies  the  wanton   tyranny  of  thofir-' 
whom  we  are  fenfible  have  no  right  to  the  power 
they  aflbme. 
Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  fubjeft  in  a  rational  * 
•  or  political  light.     It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  moft  • 
eminent  author  now  extant,  the  facred  writers  ex-  * 
cepted,  *  That  a  man  is  deprived  of  half  his  worth  • 
« to  fociety  by  being  made  a  flave/     If  this  be  true, 
can  we  thmk  it  a  promifing  circumftance  for  the 
nation,  that  the  youth,  on  whom  the  conduft  of  it 
will,  probably,  in  time  devolve,  receive  their  firft 
principle  of  condudl  in  a  ftate  of  tyrannical  fubordi- 
nation  to  their  equals?  Is  it  probable,  that  the  im- 
preffions  made  at  thofe  years  fliould  leave  no  traces 
of  their  efFcdlson  the  mind?  What  more  improper 
fyftcm  of  education  could  be  dcvifed  for  a  free  peo- 
ple, than  one  which  commences  with  the  flavery  of 
an  individual,  and  ends  with  his  becoming  a  tyrant? 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  natural  confcqucnce  of  the 
former.     Thofe  who  have  fufFered  in  this  manner, 
are  impatient  to  revenge  themfelves  on  others  in 
their  turn.     It  is  remarked  at  the  court  of  Turkey, 
that  thofe  eunuchs  who  have  fuffered  the  word  ufage 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  their  preferment,  become  the 
moft  cruel  and  fevere  over  their  dependents,  when 
they  get  into  power.   Were  we  to  educate  a  Captain 
Baffa,  or  an  Aga  of  the  JanifTaries,  fuch  methods 

might 
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mighc  be  proper^  but  are  totally  oppolite  to  a  truly 
Britiih  fyftem.  It  is  not  indeed  improbable^  thac 
fome  qualities  nnight  hereby  be  produced,  which 
impofe  upon  incautious  obfervers  for  tbofe  which 
are  congenial  to  liberty.  It  may  teach  fadion  an 
overbearing  difpofitionj  and  an  impatience  of  legal 
reftraint;  but  it  will  not  inculcate  the  neceflity  of 
refpeAing  the  rights  of  others  equally  with  their 
own;  it  will  not  inftrudt  them  to  value  themfelves 
principally^  if  not  altogether^  on  perfonal  merit,  an4 
to  prefer  the  Intereft  of  the  public  to  their  own  pri- 
vate emolument.  In  (hort,  the  object  of  obedience 
ieems  m4>ur  public  fchools  to  be  at  prefent  mifplaced. 
Inftead  of  its  being  paid  to  the  inflrudtors  and  guar- 
dians of  the  condud  of  the  youth,  it  is  transferred, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  thofe  who  are  leaft  proper  of 
any  to  be  intruded  with  it.  The  mafters  complain 
of  want  of  authority;  let  them  recover  their  loft 
influence  by  the  nobleft  means  pofllble,  that  of 
freeing  from  undue  reftraint  thofe  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  protedl.  Obedience,  at  prefent  unnaturally 
diverted,  will  then  return  into  its  proper  channel, 
and  collefting  there,  will  produce  the  beft  efFeds  on 
the  conduft  and  behaviour  of  our  youth.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that,  in  every  infurreftion  at  a  public  fchool, 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  thofe  apparently  concerned 
engage  in  it  voluntarily.     They  are  compelled  by  * 

the 
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the  menaces  or  ill^ufage  of  their  fuperiors  to  mutin 
and  complaint,  of  what,  perhaps,  not  one  fixth  pai 
underftanck  even  the  pretended  caufe.  Were  thi 
tyranny  abolifhed,  rebellions  at  fuch  places  woul< 
be  no  mores  or  if  they  (hould  break  out,  we  migh 
conclude  that  thejr  were  occaGoned  by  fome  rea 
fnifcondufk  of  the  mailers.  Much  danger  to  th 
younger  part  would  be  avoided;  and  much  unne 
ceflary  uneafinefs.  Principles  of  equality,  liberty 
and  juftice,  would  naturally  JifFufe  themfelves;  or 
der  and  regularity  would  be  refpeded  when  they  wcr 
alone  entitled  to  command  refpe6t.  The  attentioi 
would  then  fix  on  its  proper  point,  and  probably 
continue  through  life  to  produce  fuch  effeAs  a 
might  be  hoped;  namely,  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  free  conftitution  o 
their  country. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

ANN    BOLEYN. 


T717HEN  Dr.  Fifher,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  waj 
^     beheaded,  the  executioner  carried  the  heac 
away  in  a  bag,  with  an  intent  to  have  it  fet  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  that  night,  according  to  the  orders  he 

hac 
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had  received.  The  Lady  Ann  Boleyn^  who  was 
the  chief  caufe  of  this  pious  man's  deadi>  exprefled 
a  define  to  fee  the  head  beibre  it  was  fet  up  ;  ac- 
cordingly it  was  brought  to  her,  and,  after  viewing  it 
feme  time,  contempcuoufly  faid  the  following  wordst 
**  h  this  the  head  that  fo  often  exclaimed  againd 
"me?  I  tnift  it  fhall  never  do  any  more  harm." 


UNIVERSALITY  OF  CRITICISM: 
BY  S.  WHITCHURCH, 

IRONMONGER,  OP  BATH. 


TTARD  is  his  fate,  in  thefe cenforious  days, 

^  Who  rhymes  for  pleafure,  or  who  writes  for 
Who  rakes  the  embers  of  poetic  fire,  [praifcj 

And  fings,  as  love  or  friendfhip  may  infpire. 
Let  but  his  weeping  mufe  the  grave  attend. 
And  pay  her  tribute  to  a  lifelefs  friend  i 
Let  him  but  dare,  in  undiflembrd  woe. 
To  tell  in  print  how  pure  his  forrows  flow; 
Let  him  to  public  view  cxpofe  his  lyre. 
Though  fraught  his  numbers  with  poetic  fire; 
Lo!  would-be  Criticks  rife — a  fnarling  band. 

To 
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To  damn  the  work,  they  cannot  underftand; 
Their  thick,  their  fapient,  Ikulls  together  lay, 
Whilll  ign'rancc  diftates  what  they  have  to  fay; 
They  throw  the  blot  of  cenfurc  on  his  work. 
And  treat  the  author  as  they  would  a  Turk. 

Leaving  his  tea,  his  fugar,  and  his  plumbs^ 
Licking  his  fingers,  fucking  both  his  thumbs. 
The  learned  grocer,  with  fagacious  look. 
Makes  flirewd  remarks  upon  the  haplefs  book. 
Mechanic  preachers  next  in  rank  appear. 
At  the  poor  poet,  and  his  verfe,  to  jeer  i 
To  fever  wood,  or  wield  the  fpade  defign'd. 
They  think  by  rule,  to  fenfe  and  reafon  blind  j 
As  ever  us'd,  fo  dill  they  work,  or  preach. 
And  proudly  arrogate  the  right  to  teach  \ 
Still  the  fame  hackney'd  fubjeft  they  purfue. 
And  ne'er  produce  a  fmgle  thought  that's  new. 
Yet  when  a  genius,  bold  and  unconfin'd. 
Dares  to  unlock  the  ftorehoufe  of  his  mind. 
Dares  to  depart  from  fyftematic  rules, 
Dulnefs  alarms  thefe  fyftematic  fools  j 
Then  fir'd  with  cruel  rage  they  foon  condemn 
What  can't  be  known,  or  underftood,  by  them.— 
Thus  fidlers,  tinkers,  now-a-days  will  fit. 
And  judgment  pafs  on  works  of  real  wit ;  * 
Knights  of  the  razor,  heroes  of  the  goofc. 
Painters,  and  coblcrs,  ready  in  abufe. 

Bakers, 
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Bakers,  and  fmithsj  and  all  the  vulgar  creWi 
Which  ign'rance  owns,  and  wifdom  never  knew, 
Confpire  to  run  the  work-of  genius  down. 
And  with  difgrace  its  author  drive  to  crown. 
But  peace,  my  mufe,  for  tho'  thy  treatment  rough. 
When  thou  canft  pleafe  thyfelf— think  that  enough, 

BATH,  1790. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Stesle^  to  Mrs. 
ScuRLOCKy  mother  of  the  Lady  whom  he  afterwards 
married^  which  will  be  very  acceptable  tofuch  rea- 
ders as  are  capable  of  properly  ejlimating  fuperior 
talents  J  and  unbounded  philanthropy.  This  letter 
exhibits  a  minute  fiatement  of  his  affairs ^  at  a  certain 
period^  and  difplays  fuch  a  difpofition  for  domejiic 
happinefsy  as^  if  univerfally  cultivated^  would  be 
found  an  infallible  fpecific  for  half  the  evils  that 
embitter  life. 

TO  MRS.  SCURLOCK. 

Lord  Sunderland: s  Office,  Whitehall^  Sept.  3,  1707. 
Madam, 


'  I^HE  young  Lady,  your  daughter,  told  me  fhc 

"*•     had  a  letter  from  you  jof   the  22d  inftant; 

wherein  you  gave  her  the  higheft  marks  of  your 

affediqn  and  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  in  relation  to 

G  me 
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me.  The  main  profpeft  on  thefe  occafions,  is  that 
of  fortune;  and  therefore,  I  fliall  very  candidly  give 
you  an  account  of  myfelf,  as  to  that  particular.  .  My 
late  wife  had  fo  extreme  a  value  for  me,  that  (he,  by 
fine,  conveyed  to  me  her  whole  eftate,  fituatc  in 
Barbadoes,  which  with  the  (lock  and  flaves  (proper 
fecurities  being  given  for  the  payment  of  the  rent) 
is  let  for  850I.  per  annum,  at  half-yearly  payments; 
that  is  to  fay,  425I.  each  firft  of  May,  and  425I, 
each  firft  of  December.  This  eftate  came  to  her 
incumbered  with  a  debt  of  3000I.  by  kgacies  and 
debts  of  her  brother,  whofe  executrix  (he  was,  as 
heirefs.  I  muft  confefs,  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  lefTen  the  incumbrance,  by  reafon  of  chargeable 
(icknelTes,  and  not  having  at  that  time  any  employ- 
ment of  profit.  But  at  prefent,  and  ever  fince  May 
laft,  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  to  write  the  Gazette,  with  a  falary  of  300I.  a 
year,  paying  a  tax  of  45 1.  I  am  alfo  gentleman 
waiter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince,  with  a 
falary  of  lool.  a  year,  not  fubjeft  to  taxes. 
Thus  my  whole  income  is  at  pre-  £,• 

fent  per  annum      1250 

Dcduft  the  intereft  of  3000I.    -  -  180 

Taxes  for  my  employment  —  -  45 

225 


Remains  after  thefe  deduftions  1025 

This 
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This  is.  Madam,  the  prefent  fhte  of  my  affairs  i 
and  though  this  income  is  fo  large,  I  have  not  taken 
any  regard  to  lay  up  any  thing  ftirther  than  juft 
what  pays  the  ifttercft  above-mentioned.     If  I  may 
be  fo  happy  to  obtain  your  favour,  fo  as  we  may 
live  together  with  finglenefs  of  mind,  I  fhall  readily 
go  into  fuch  nieafures  as  fhall  be  thought  mod  ad- 
vifeable  for  our  mutual  intereft;  and  if  it  is  thought 
fit,  will  fell  what  I  have  in  the  Plantations.     Your 
daughter  acquaints  me,  there  is  a  demand  of  1400L 
upon  your  eftate,  the  annual  income  of  which,  is 
better  than-4001.  per  annum*     You  have  now  the 
whole  view  of  both  our  circumftances  before  you; 
and  you  fee  there  is  a  foundation  for  our  living  in 
a  handfome  manner,  provided  we  can  be  of  one 
mind;  without  which  I  could  not  propofe  to  myfelf 
any  happinefs  or  blefling,  were  my  circumftances 
ever  fo  plentiful.     I  am  at  apleafingjun<5lure  in  my 
aBairs,  and  my  friends  in  great  power,  fo  that  it 
would  be  highly  neccffary  for  us  to  be  in  the  figure 
of  life  we  (hall  think  convenient  to  appear  in,  as 
foon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  profecute  my  expefta- 
tions  in  a  bufy  way  while  the  wind  is  for  me,  with 
juft  confideration,  that  about  a  court  it  will  not  al- 
ways blow  one  way.     Your   coming  to  town  is 
mightily  to  be  wifhed.     I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  virtuous  and  induftrious  wife,  in  ftudying 

G  2  to 
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to  do  things  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  will  not  enlarge 
into  profeflions.  I  affureyou,  I  (hall  always  contend 
with  you,  who  (hall  lay  the  greater  obligations  on 
the  other;  and  I  can  form  to  myfelf  no  greater 
fatisfaftion  than  having  one  day  your  permiflion  to 
fubfcribe  myfelf,  Madam, 

Your  moft  obedient  fon, 

and  moft  humble  fervant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 


/^OME,  focial  Winter,  with  your  hoary  train, 
^^  Come  with  the  torch  that  lights  to  fcience  cell, 
Peace  be  thy  guide,  in  whofe  fequefter'd  fane 
The  fage  delights,  the  mufes  love  to  dwell. 

For  thee  I  quit  the  flowery  paths  of  eafe. 
No  more  I  ftray  thro*  pleafure's  airy  walks. 

The  autumn  frowns,  the  leaves  defert  their  trees^ 
The  fongfters  mope,  the  flowers  leave  their  ftalks. 

Welcome,  fond  nurfe  of  contemplative  hours. 
No  more  the  fons  of  folly  can  delight; 

The 
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The  trump  of  wifdom  calls  me  to  her  bow'rs. 
Where,  at  her  facred  fhrine,  my  vows  Til  plight. 

Hail!  (lately  virtue,  who  attends  thy  throne 

In  all  the  majefty  of  heavenly  birth, 
A  ray  of  glory  brightens  from  her  zone. 

And  beams  iminortal  on  her  fons  on  earth.    . 

Hafte  on  thy  pinions  of  celeftial  down. 
With  foftering  care  beguile  each  irkfome  hour  j 

May  flattering  Somnus,  when  I  lay  me  down, 
Carefs  my  fancy  with  his  magic  pow'r. 

In  the  deep  gulph  of  knowledge  let  me  dive, 
And  fearch  for  truth  within  her  golden  mine. 

And  from  the  fount  of  nature  pure  derive 
Th'  infplring  genius,  and  the  blifs  divine. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROSS, 


RELATED    BY    HIMSELF. 


TN  the  year  1752,  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays, 

I  played  George  Barnwell,  and  the  late  Mrs. 

Pritchard   played    Milwood.      Docftor  Barrowby, 

phyfician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  told  me  he 

was 
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was  fcnt  for  by  a  young  gentleman,  in  Great  St 
Helen's,  apprentice  to  a  very  capital  merchant.  He 
found  him  very  ill  with  a  flow  fever,  a  heavy  ham- 
mer pulfe,  that  no  nfiedicine  could  touch.  The 
nurfe  told  him  he  fighed  at  times  fo  very  heavily, 
that  Ihe  was  fure  fomething  lay  heavy  on  his  mind. 
The  Doftor  fent  every  one  out  of  the  room,  and 
told  his  patient,  he  was  fure  that  there  was  fome- 
thing that  oppreffed  his  mind,  and  lay  fo  heavy  OQ 
his  fpirits,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  order  him 
medicine,  unlefs  he  would  open  his  mind  freely. 

After  much  felicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Doftor, 
the  youth  confcfled  there  was  fomething  that  lay 
heavy  at  his  heart,  but  that  he  would  fooner  die 
than  divulge  it,  as  it  muft  be  his  ruin  if  it  was  known. 
The  Doftor  affured  him,  if  he  would  make  him  his 
confidant,  he  would  by  every  means  in  his  power 
ferve  him,  and  that  the  fecret,  if  he  defired  it,  (hould 
remain  fo  to  all  the  world,  but  to  thofe  who  might 
be  neceflary  to  relieve  him.  After  much  converft- 
tion,  he  told  the  Dodlor,  he  was  the  fecond  fon  to  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  Hertfordfliirej  that  he 
had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept 
miflrefs  of  a  Captain  of  an  Indiaman  then-abrotds 
that  he  was  within  a  year  of  being  out  of  his  ttmt^ 
and  had  been  intruded  with  cafb^  drafts,  and  notes^ 
which  he  had  made  free  with,  to  the  amount  of  two 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds;  that,  going  two  or  three  nights 
before  to  Drury-lanc,  to  fee  Rofs  and  Mrs.  Prit- 
cbrd  in  their  chara6lers  of  George  Barnwell  and 
Ifilwood,  he  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck,  that  he  had  not 
O^ed  a  moment's  peace  fince,  and  wiflied  to  die,  to 
Ifoid  the  ihamc  he  faw  hanging  over  him.  The 
Dodtor  afked  where  his  father  was?  He  replied,  he 
ca^pedted  him  there  every  minute,  as  he  was  fent  for 
bjr  his  matter  upon  his  being  taken  fo  very  ill.  The 
Do&or  defircd  the  young  gentleman  to  make  him- 
Hf  pcrfedUy  cafy,  as  he  would  undertake  his  father 
flmild  make  all  right;  and  to  get  his  patient  in  a 
piomifing  way,  aflured  him,  if  his  father  made  the 
kaft  hcfitation,  he  Ihould  have  the  money  of  him. 

The  father  foon  arrived.    The  Doftor  took  him » 

into  another  room,  and,  after  explaining  the  whole 

caufe  of  his  fon's  illnefs,  begged  him  to  fave  the 

honour  of  his  family,  and  the  life  of  his  fon.     The 

fither^  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  him  a  thoufand 

dianks,  faid  he  would  ftep  to  his  banker,  and  bring 

the  money.     While  the  father  was  gone,  Doftor 

Barrowby  went  to  his  patient,  and  told  him  every 

thing  would  be  fettled  in  a  few  minutes,  to  his  eafe 

tod   fatisfadlionj   that  his  father  was  gone  to  his 

banker's  for  the  money,  and  would  foon  return  with 

peace  and  forgivenefs,  and  never  mention,  or  even 

think  of  it  more.     What  is  very  extraordinary,  the 

Dodlor 
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Doftor  told  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  com- 
municated this  news  to  his  patient,  upon  feeling  his 
f)ulfe,  without  the  help  of  any  medicine,  he  was  quite 
another  creature.  The  father  came  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  aool.  which  he  put  into  his  fon's  hands— 
they  wept,  kifled,  and  embraced — the  fon  foon  re- 
covered, and  Kvcd  to  be  a  very  eminent  merchant. 
Dr.  Barrowby  never  told  me  the  name,  but  the  (lory 
he  mentioned  often  in  the  green-room  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre;  and  after  telling  it  one  night  when  I 
was  Handing  by,  he  faid  to  me,  "  You  have  done 
*^  fome  good  in  your  profeflionj  more,  perhaps, 
"  than  many  a  clergyman  who  preached  latt  Sun- 
*'  days"  for  the  patient  told  the  Doftor,  the  play 
raifed  fuch  horror  and  contrition  in  his  foul,  that, 
if  it  would  pleafe  God  to  raife  a  friend  to  extri- 
cate him  out  of  that   diftrefs,   he  would  dedicate 
the  reft  of  his  life  to  religion  and  virtue.     Though 
I  never  knew  his  name,  or  faw  him  to  my  know- 
ledge,  I  had  for  nine  or  ten  years,  at  my  benefit,  2 
note  fealed  up  wirh  ten  guineas,  and  thefe  words: 
*'  A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who  was  highlj 
"  obliged,   and  faved  from   ruin,  by   feeing  Mr 
*'  Rofs's  performance  of  Barnwell !" 


ON 
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ON   GOD. 


Xp  VERY  ferious  perfon  muft  trace  the  marks  of 
"""^  an  invilible  hand,  in  all  the  variegated  paths 
of  life.  He  muft  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
who  walketh  to  direft  his  fteps;  yea,  he  will  re- 
joice to  find  they  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  who 
delighteth  in  his  way:  and  were  we  more  obfcrvant 
of  the  hand  of .  providence,  many  of  our  enquiries 
would  be  needlefs:  we  (hould  fee  the  path  marked 
out  before  us;  and  if  at  any  time,  thro'  miftake,  wc 
ihould  turn  either  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  wc 
ihould  hear  a  ftill  fmall  voice  whifpering  behind, 

^'  This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it/* 

Amaz'd,  the  wonders  of  thy  God  behold  I 
And  meditate  his  mercies  manifold. 
Oh !  happy  time,  when,  (haking  off  this  clay, 
The  human  foul  at  liberty  ihall  ftray 
Thro'  all  the  works  of  nature !  ftiall  dcfcry 
Thofe  objeds  which  evade  the  mortal  eye. 
No  diftance,  then,  fliall  ftretch  beyond  its  flight. 
No  fmallnefs  'fcape  its. penetrating  fight; 
But,  in  their  real  effence,  fhall  be  ftiewn 
Worlds  unexplor'd,  creations  yet  trnkoowo. 

ON 
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ON 


MEMORY  AND  REFLECTION. 


Ti^TEMORY    and  Rcfledtion  are  fo  intimately 
•^^         connefted,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  an 
jmpoflible  thing,  how  a  man  can  perfift  in  a  courfe 
of  error  and  vice,  who  has  not  in  a  very  conliderable 
degree,  weakened  the  powers  of  memory:  and  that 
they  nriay  be  weakened  by  many  indulgences,  inde- 
pendently of  the  natural  decay  of  the  human  faculties, 
is  confident  with  the  experience  of  all  mankind. 
Slight  inftanccs  of  this  every  man  is  acquainted  with, 
who  has  been  accuftomed  to  review  his  conduft; 
but  the  moft  melancholy  ones  are  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  arc  fuddenly  arretted  in  the  career  of 
wickednefs  by  fome  temporal  calamity,  which  con- 
fines them  to  folitude,  and  who  very  foon  difcover, 
with  repentant  furprife,  that  their  prefent  unhappy 
fituation  is  oc^afloned  by  their  having  forgotten  the 
duties  prefcribed  in  early  life,  fanftioned  by  univcr- 
fal  experience,  and  bounded  by  all  the  adverfities  to 
which  human  beings  are  expofed. 

And  why  is  it  that  men  forget  that  which  it 
would  be  fo  «nuch  cheir  advantage  to  remember  ? 

Why 
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Why  is  it  they  forego  the  pleafures  of  thrrationa^ 
for  the  more  low  and  groveling  indulgences  of  the 
animal  being?  Becaufe,  involved  in  more  of  the 
cares  of  life  than  contentment  would  require^  and 
partaking  of  more  of  its  pleafures  than  the  mind  has 
any  necefCty  for^  they  have  no  leifurc  to  abftraA 
themielves  from  fuch  employments,  to  turn  inwards^ 
and  to  fcrutiniae  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which 
feem  to  give  mod:  delight.  It  is  wife,  therefore,  to 
appropriate  certain  times  for  this  retrofpe^ive  duty« 
It  is  wife  now  and  then  to  withdraw  to  the  indulgence 
of  cool  deliberation,  and  enquire  how  far  that  whidi 
has  engaged  the  paSions,  and  gratified  the  curiofity, 
be  confiftent  with  thofe  laws  which  fafhion  cannot 
alter,  and  which  the  example  of  a  multitude,  how« 
ever  fafcinating,  cannot  abrogate. 

Of  fuch  opportunities  for  refleftion,  fome  are  ac-^ 
cidental,  and  fome  voluntary.  The  former  arc, 
though  perhaps  more  irrefiftible,  yet  more  precarious 
than  the  latter.  Among  many  fuch,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  death  of  friends,  who  have  been  endeared 
to  us  by  a  long  interchange  of  mutual  kindnefs ;  the 
fudden  and  unexpefted  bankruptcy,  whether  in  for- 
tune, or  in  charafter,  of  thofe  for  whortTwe'  have 
entertained  a  favourable  opinion;  or,  the adverfitics 
that  may  have  happened  to  ourielves,  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  exerted  our  beft  abilities  to  avert 

them. 
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them.  To  thefe  may  be  added  any  great  calamity 
fallen  upon  perfons  with  whoni  we  have  no  particu- 
lar intimacy,  which  we  muft  feel  as  good  Chriftians; 
or  any  national  difafters,  in  which,  though  we  may 
not  ourfelves  be  direftly  involved,  yet  we  have  a 
natural  relation  as  good  citizens,  Thefe,  I  obfcrve, 
.may  be  termed  accidental,  and  they  may  be  preca- 
rious: it  may  be  long  before  we  meet  with  them,  or 
we  may  meet  with  them  feldom.  But  voluntary 
opportunities  for  refledlion  cannot  be  wanting  to 
any  man,  who  has  not  loft  the  power  of  thinking. 
That  they  ought  to  be  frequent,  may  be  urged 
from  the  great  power  the  af^irs  of  life  have  to  draw 
us  from  ourfelves;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  feri- 
oufly  embraced,  will  equally  appear  from  the  obli- 
gations of  virtue  and  religion,  which  arc  binding  on 
every  man,  and  immutable  through  all  revolutions. 
The  conclufion  of  a  year  prefents  itfelf  as  one  of 
thofe  occafions,  on  which  it  is  almoft  impofllble  to 
rcfift  fome  intrufions  of  a  thoughtful  mind.  It  is 
by  years  we  eftimate  the  length  of  human  life;  the 
account  is  not  long  in  any  of  us,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  a  number  which  is  not  very  great,  experience  tells 
us  that  it  k  hardly  poflible  we  (hall  live  to  double  it. 
But  we  may  yet  hope  there  is  yet  time  to  amend 
what  has  been  amifs,  and  to  render  the  evening  of 

life 
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life  correfpondent  to  the  bright  morning  when  our 
day  commenced. 

In  refieding  upon  the  concluding  year  it  will  not 

cfcape  any  one,  that  it  has  been  checquered  with 

flumerous  viciflitudes,  that  have  befallen  thofe  who 

had  a  part  in  our  efteem,  or  our  affedlion.   Nor  is  it 

Ids  obvious,  that  fuch  occurrences  are  a  ftriking 

confirmationof  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  time, 

and  of  how  litde  avail  it  is  to  labour  and  toil  to  ex- 

cefs  for  that  upon  which  we  can  place  no  rational 

dependence.     More  abfurd  yet  will  it  appear,  to 

have  iacrificed  our  principles  to  the  attainment  of 

objeds  that  yield  fo  precarious  a  fatisfadlion.     Bet* 

terfar  is  it  to  confider  that,  as  time  is  fliort,  it  ought 

to  be  hufbanded  fo  as  that  we  may  have  fome  con- 

folation  in  rcflcfting  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 

has  been  fpent;  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  in  providing 

that  we  may  not  be  unprepared  or  appalled,  fhould 

wc  be  called  to  leave  life  in  the  midft  of  our  moft 

engaging  fchemes. 

*  Divines,'  fays  a  learned  author,  '  have,  with 
'  great  ftrength  and  ardour,  fliewn  the  abfurdity  of 

*  delaying  reformation  and  repentance  i'  a  degree  of 

*  folly,  indeed,  which  fets  eternity  to  hazard.  It  is 
'  the  fame  wcaknefs,  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
'  of  the  neglcft,  to  transfer  any  care,  which  now 
'  claims  our  attention,  to  a  future  time.    We  fubjed 

<  our- 
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^  ourfel^res  to  needlefs  dangers  from  accidents  which 
'  early  diligence  would  have  obviated,  or  perplex 
^  our  nninds  by  vain  precautions,  and  make  provi* 

*  fion  for  the  execution  of  defigns  of  which  the  op* 
^  portuiiity  once  miflfed  never  will  return.  As  he 
'  that  lives  longeft,  lives  but  a  little  while,  every 

*  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  wafte« 

*  The  duties  of  life  are  commenfurate  to  its  duration, 
^  and  every  day  brings  its  talk,  which,  if  neglcfted, 

*  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he  that  has  al- 
'  ready  trifled  away  thoie  nu>nths  and  years  in  which 

*  he  fhould  have  laboured,  muft  remember  that  he 
<  has  now  only  a  part  of  that,  of  which  the  whole 

*  is  little.* 


COPY  OF  A  LETTER 

FOUKD    AMOXO  THE    PAPERS   OP 

A  CLERGYMAN, 

LAT£LY   DECEASED. 


A  T  a  village  not  far  from  B ,  in  Yorklhire, 

^  lived  the  good  old  Honoria,  with  her  two 
daughters,  Clarinda  and  Myrtilla.  Clarinda,  whom 
nature  firft  brought  into  this  breathing  worlds  was 

but 
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but  fccond  to  her  fifter  in  what  is  genpraliy  called 
beauty,  but  (he  might  have  been  called  a  fine  wo* 
nun;  and  if  her  good  fenfe^  virtue^  and  difcretion, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  fcale  againft  her  fifter'a 
perfonal  cbarnns,  the  more  confiderate  part  of  roan- 
kind  would  not  have  found  themfelves  at  a  lois  to 
know  to  which  fide  the  balance  inclined.  Myrtilla 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature,  for  a  genteel  (hape^ 
aneafy  air,  an  elegant  fet  of  features,  and  a  brilliant 
coaiplcxi(Xu  She  had  alio  a  lively  difpofition,  and 
(fctdng  afide  all  her  confcioufnefs  of  her  own  per- 
fedioDs)  a  tolerable  ihare  <^  good-nature. 

Honoria,  whom  fortune  had,  in  fome  meafure, 
made  independent  of  the  world,  lived  in  a  gentee), 
though  not  in  a  fplendid  ftile.  She  walked  to  church 
when  it  was  dry,  and  had  a  coach  to  carry  her  in 
when  it  rained :  Ihe  fpared  no  expence  which  was 
thought  neceffary  for  the  education  of  her  daughters, 
and  (he  divided  her  favours  to  them  with  fo  much 
impartiality,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  fay  (he  loved 
one  of  them  better  than  the  other. 

Clarinda,  two  years  older  than  her  fifter,  had  ar- 
rived to  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  when  Valerius,  a 
neighbouring  gentleman,  was  in  fearch  of  a  wife,  to 
fliare  a  very  confiderable  eftate,  and  imagined  that 

he  could  no  where  ftand  a  fairer  chance  than  at . 

He  accordingly  made  his  addreflfes  in  form  to  the 

eldeft 
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eldell  fiftcr,  and  as  he  was  greatly  fupefior  to  her  in 
point  of  fortune,  proceeded  in  his  courtfhip  with  a! 
much  hafte  as  decency  would  allow,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  could  dcfire. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  young,  the  rich,  the 
gay  Bellario,  made  fimilar  overtures  to  Myrtilla,  but 
in  a  manner  fo  different,  with  fo  becoming  a  gracCj 
and  in  fo  powerful  a  manner,  from  the  natural  viva- 
city of  his  temper,  and  the  brightncfs  of  his  talents^ 
that  while  he  only  ftrove  to  gain  Myrtilla's  afFedbionj 
he  ftole  away  her  filler's  heart. 

Valerius,  who  was  in  love  even  to  diftra&ion^ 
foon  perceived  that  his  company,  inftead  of  being 
agreeable,  was  irkfome;  yet  he  had  not  the  flightcfl 
idea  of  the  rival  who  had  fupplanted  him.  Bellaric 
was  fo  much  employed  with  his  Myrtilla,  that  he 
could  feldom  caft  a  look  at  Clarindai  when  he  did 
look  at  her,  he  only  made  unfavourable  comparifons. 

Myrtilla,  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofcd,  could  not  fee 
a  lover  every  way  fo  enchanting  as  Bellario  w^s,  at 
.  her  feet,  without  being  very  fenfibly  afFefted  by  his 
affiduities.  She  loved  him,  (he  almoft  adored.  She 
falulhed  whenever  he  entered  the  room  j  Ihe  trembled 
whenever  he  approached  her;  and  if  he  preflcd  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  hefr  whole  frame  was  inftantaneoufly 
difordered.  When  fhc  faw  him  proftrate  at  her 
feet,  Ihe  had  fcarce  ftrength  enough  to  fupport  her- 

fclf 
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fcif  from  falling:  it  was  with  the  grcateft  difficulty 
(he  could  fay>  with  a  faultering  voice,  in  fuch  a  ten- 
der fituation,  "  Pray,  Sir,  rife." 

At  laft  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  andhchad^ 
free  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  whenever  he  pleafed^  whe- 
ther he-i¥as  expefted  or  not,  at  any  hour  in  the  day, 

Valerius,  in  the  mean  time,  experienced,  daily, 
that  his  vifits  were  more  and  more  difagreeable,  and 
as  he  loved  Clarinda  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
aScdion,  he  was  almoft  di  drafted  by  the  mortifying 
reception  which  he  met  with.  Clarinda,  on  her  fide> 
'  could  not  endure  the  very  thoughts  of  himi  fhc 
was  ready  to  run  mad  whenever  her  mother  mcn- 
doned  his  name,  and  continually  intreated  her,  if  ihc 
had  not  a  mind  to  be  the  caufe  of  her  death,  never 
to  admit  Valerius  into  the  houfe. 

Honoria  wanted  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
fccret  fprings  of  Clarinda's  behaviour,  for  fhe  had 
often  obferved  her  uneafinefs  when  Bellario  enter- 
tained her  fifters  but  as  (he  regarded  the  happinefi 
of  her  child,  unbiafled  by  any  intereftcd  views,  and 
was  willing  to  hope  that  when  Bellario  and  her  fifter 
were  married,  her  averfion  to  Valerius  would  gra- 
dually decreafe,  (he  promifed  not  only  to  exclude 
him,  but  never  to  mention  the  name  of  a  man 
againft  whom  her  antipathy  was  (b  (Irong.  In 
compliance  with  this  pronufe,  ihe  foon  found  an 

H  excufe 
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excufe  for  dcfiring  Valerius  to  refrain  from  viliting 
her  daughter,  pretending  that  ihe  was  very  much 
indifpofed,  or  that  feme  family  affairs  had  rendered 
it  neccflary  to  give  an  interruption  to  his  vifits* 

One  day,  while  Clarinda  and  her  mother  were 
taking  the  air  in  the  coach,  Bellario  came,  according 
to  cuftom,  to  pay  his  refpeds  to  his  inamcrafa,  and 
to  talk  of  their  approaching  happinefs.  He  found 
her  at  her  toilet,  endeavouring  to  fet  oflTthofe  charms 
which  added  a  luftre,  he  faid,  to  the  brighteft  jewel. 
As  often  as  fhe  adjufted  her  curls,  he  put  them  into 
diforder,  in  a  playful  humour,  and  rejoiced  at  every 
little  frown  which  he  raifed  in  her  face,  that  he  might 
have  the  fatisfadlion  of  telling  her,  in  the  fame  play- 
ful way,  how  ill  fhe  afted  her  part.  One  fcene  of 
dalliance  produced  another:  a  thoufand  times  he  of- 
fended :  a  thoufand  times  he  afked  pardon:  a  thou- 
fand times  he  was  forgiven.  He  thought  he  could 
love  her  for  ever:  he  fwore  he  could :  and  fhe,  mca- 
furing  the  excefs  o(  bis  love  by  her  own,  fondly  be- 
lieved him,  and  as  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days,  they  began  to  confider  themfelves  as  man  and 
wife:  by  this  deceitful  mode  of  reafoning  they  were 
both  of  them  ruined. 

After  having  folemnly  afTured  Myrtilla  of  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  her,  Bellario  took  his  leave; 
but  fhe  did  not  fee  him  again  in  nine  days  from  that 

on 
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Oft  which  (he  had  left  him  nothing  to  afk,  nothing 
for  hcrfclf  to  give.  On  the  tenth  he  appeared,  and 
enqtrircd  for  Clarinda.— She  was  at  breakfafl:  with 
her  mother  and  filler,  but  rbfe  direftly,  and  went 
out  to  him.  In  about  five  minutes  (he  returned, 
with  her  hand  locked  fall  in  Bellario*s.  "  Yeftcrday, 
*'  Madam,"  faid  he  to  Honoria,  "  made  Clarinda 
"  and  me  one :  pardon  me  for  doing  that  without 
"  your  confent,  which  I  could  not  have  done  with 
"  it.  On  my  knees  let  me  beg  your  bleflSings  for 
"  the  ineftimable  Clarinda,  your  daughter,  and  iwy 
''  wife." 

It  is  not  cafy  to  defcribe  the  furprife  of  the  good 
mother  J  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  (hock  which 
the  poor  deluded  Myrtilla  received.  She  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  her  bed,  fi-om  which  ihc  never 
rofe  again.  In  five  days  after  this  fevere  blow,  flic 
expired  in  the  mod  dreadful  agonies,  exclaiming,  in 
her  laft  moments,  againft  the  falfc,'  the  perjured 
Bellario. 

Valerius,  as  foon  as  the  marriage  between  Cla- 
rinda and  Bellario  was  publiflied,  fent  the  latter  a 
challenge,  and  it  was  accepted.  They  met,  and 
Valerius  received  a  wound  in  his  left  breafl:,  of  which 
he  died  upon  the  fpoi.  The  conqueror,  obliged  to 
fave  himfelf  by  flight,  left  his  wife  without  giving 
her  die  fmallcft  hopes  of  feeing  him  any  moi^c.  As 
HA  for 
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for  Honoria,  (he  is  (o  extremely  emaciated  by  the 
feverity  of  her  grief,  that  (he  will,  probably  be,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  releafed  from  all  her  fublunary  affliftions: 
flie  wi(hes,  indeed,  wijh  the  moft  a(Fe<3:ing  earneft- 
nefs,  to  follow  her  dear,  deluded,  murdered  child. 


ON    THE 


CALAMITIES  OF  LIFE. 


T    OOK  on  difappointments,  toils,  and  ftrife, 
"^  And  all  the  confequential  ills  of  life. 
Not  as  fcvciitics,  or  caufelefs  woes. 
But  cafy  terms  indulgent  Heav'n  allows 
To  man,  by  (hort  probation  to  obtain 
Immortal  recompence  for  tranfient  pain. 
Th'  intent  of  Heav'n,  thus  rightly  underftood. 
From  every  evil  we  extraft  a  good ; 
This  truth  divine,  implanted  in  the  heart. 
Supports  each  drudging  mortal  thro'  his  partj 
Gives  a  delightful  profpeft  to  the  blind; 
The  friendlcfs  thence  a  conftant  fuccour  find; 
The  wretch,  by  fraud  betray'd,  bypow'r  opprefs'd. 
With  this  reftorative,  ftill  fooehes  his  breaft. 
This,  fuffering  virtue  cheers^  this,  pain  beguiles. 
And  decks  calamity  herfelf  in  fmiles. 
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JULIUS  AND  MARIA. 


TN  the  town  of  Calcutta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
^  gal,  before  that  country  was  annexed  to  the 
Britilh  empire,  lived  Monf.  dc  St.  Pierre,  a  Frencfc 
merchant  of  great  merit:  he  began  the  world  with  a 
fmall  eftate,  and  although  induftrious,  and  frugal, 
had  never  been  able,  through  repeated  lofles  and  difr- 
appointments,  much  to  improve  it.  This  gentle- 
man, at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  married  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Marfeilles,  a 
young  lady  equally  admired  for  her  mental  accom- 
plifhments,  and  her  perfonal  charms.  The  caprice 
of  parents,  or  the  love  of  wealth,  were  none  of  the 
motives  for  this  marriage  >  it  was  their  own  free 
choice,  and  of  courfe  they  lived  in  a  ftate  of  uninter- 
rupted connubial  happinefs.  In  Icfs  than  a  twelve- 
month they  had  a  daughter,  the  fruit  of  their  mutual 
love;  and  they  now  began  to  confider  themfelves  as 
the  happieft  couple  in  the  univerfe,  when,  alas !  how 
changeable  are  all  human  pleafures,  the  wife  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  which  fhe  continued  for  fomc 
lime  in  great  agony,  and  then  expired,  leaving  her 
hopelefs  hulband  to  awake  at  his  leifure  from  that 
dream  of  uninterrupted  happinefs  they  ]ia4  promifed 
themfelves.     Moof^eur  de  St.  Pierre  continued  in- 

conlblable 
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confolable  for  fome  time ;  but  at  laft,  confcious  that 
his  grief  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  dead,  he  re-  > 
folved  to  banifh  melancholy  from  his  houfe,  and  to 
bellow  that  care  and  attention  on  his  daughter, 
which  death  bad  put  out  of  his  power  to  fliew  to  his 
wife.  For  this  purpofe,  as  foon  as  (he  came  of  an 
4gc  fit  for  receiving  inftru6lion,  he  confidercti  with 
fiimfelf  what  education  would  be  moft  proper,  both 
<br  her  own  happinefs,  and  to  render  her  agreeable 
to  thofe  around  her.  In  the  courfe  of  his  dbferva- 
tions,  he  had  "frequently  remarked,  that  children, 
cither  through  the  carelefsnefs  of  teachers,  their  own 
inattention  and  want  of  thought,  or  from  fome  other 
caufe,  often  returned  from  boarding-fchools  very 
little  improved,  either  in  their  morals  or  in  their 
ftudies,  (befides,  in  Calcutta,  a  boarding-fchool  was 
entirely  out  of  the  queftion)  he  therefore  determined 
to  educate  her  under  his  own  eye,  and  for  that  end 
ufed  all  his  intereft,  which  was  very  confiderable,  to 
procure  proper  teachers  for  her,  fparing  neither  pains 
nor  expence,  provided  they  were  to  his  mind.  In 
this  agreeable  manner  did  he,  for  feveral  years,  pafs 
his  time  away,  "  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
^'  ihoot/'  and  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find,  that 
his  daughter  made  a  progrefs  equal  to  his  moft 
fanguine  expeftations :  add  to  this,  that  (he  pofleffed 
all  the  good  qualities  of  her  father,  and  the  accom- 

plifhments 
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plifliments  of  her  mother.  At  this  time  there  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  a  young  gentleman  from  England 
the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant  there^  who  was  about  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  in  a  lucrative  bufinefs  in  that  city^ 
through  the  interefl:  of  fome  powerful  relations  be 
had  in  India. 

Julius  (the  young  gentleman)  brought  feyeral 
letters  of  introduction  from  his  friends  in  England^ 
and,  amongft  others,  one  for  Monf.  dc  St.  Pierre; 
and  that  gentleman  (hewed  him  all  the  attenticm 
and  civilities  in  his  power.  Knowing  the  charac* 
ceriitic  of  the  Britifh  to  be  that  of  a  generous  pec* 
pie,  de  St.  Pierre  had  long  entertained  a  particular 
efteem  for  that  nation:  his  houfe  was  at  all  times 
open  to  Julius,  and  he  had  not  been  many  months 
there,  when  he  contrafted  an  afFeftion  for  his  friend's 
daughter,  which,  from  an  admiration  of  her  virtues, 
was  foon  converted  into  a  violent  paflion  for  her 
perfon.  Every  day  added  'frefh  fuel  to  his  love, 
and  every  day  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  her 
merit.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  and  civilities, 
for  which  the  French  ladies  are  remarkable,  tended 
to  keep  alive  his  paflion;  and  her  father,  who  had 
long  obferved  their  growing  loves,  though,  for 
many  reafons,  he  took  care  to  conceal  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  the 
^no^our.    Much  about  the  lame  time,  Maria  (that 

was 
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was  the  lady*s  name)  received  the  addrelTes  of 
Bercnthius,  another  Engliihman,  fully  a  match  to 
Julius  in  point  of  fortune,  but  far  his  inferior  in 
point  of  merit;  proud,  ambitious,  and  fullenj  he 
knew  no  pleafure  but  that  of  indulging  his  pafTions, 
or  gratifying  his  ambicion. 

To  one,  therefore,  of  fuch  folid  judgment  as 
Maria,  their  different  merits  were  very  evident,  and 
flic  foon  declared  herfelf  decidedly  in  favour  of 
Julius;  and  Julius,  who  had  long  preffed  Maria  to 
this  declaration,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her 
choice,  than  he  immediately  wrote  to  his  relations 
in  the  other  parts  of  India,  requefting  their  conlent; 
and  they  knowing  the  good  charafter  Monfieur  dc 
St.  Pierre  had  always  borne  in  Calcutta,  and  hearing 
of  the  merits  of  Maria,  foon  returned  him  an  anfwer 
favourable  to  hiswiflies.  The  moment  he  received 
this  agreeable  intelligence,  he  ran  to  the  lovely 
Maria  to  inform  her  of  his  fuccefs.  Maria  received 
the  news  with  equal  pleafure,  and  the  only  thing 
they  now  wanted  to  complete  their  happinefs,  was, 
to  gain  the  confcnt  of  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre.  Maria 
had  never  given  her  father  the  moft  diftant  hint  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  her  fear  of  his  difpleafure  at  a  court- 
fhip  carried  on  without  bis  confent,  had  long  de- 
terred her  from  mentioning  it :  however,  as  (he  was 
amufing  hifh  ope  morpin^,  aipcording  to  cuftamy 

with 


with  a  few  airs  on  the  harpfichord,  and  finding  him 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  good  humour,  (he  ventured 
to  enter  on  the  fubjeft,  enumerating  all  the  good 
qualifications  of  her  lover,  and  knowing  at  that 
time  her  father's  embarrafled  fituacion,  and  the 
weight  moil  old  men  lay  on  wealthy  in  love  affairs, 
did  Dot  fail  to  mention  the  lai^e  fortune  her  lover 
was  pofleflled  of,  and  finally  concluded,  by  faying, 
"  that  as  Julius  had  gained  the  confent  of  his  rek- 
"  tions,  (he  hoped  her  father  would  throw  no  obfta- 
"  cics  in  the  way."  The  good  old  man  liftened 
with  much  attention  to  his  daughter,  and,  feizing 
her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  <  My  dear  child,  I  have 

*  heard  with  rapture  the  obfervations  you  have  juft 

*  made;  and  although  I  have  ufed  great  art  in  con* 

*  cealing  my  knowledge  of  your  mutual  pafTion,  be- 

*  h'eve  me,  I  was  by  no  means  a  ftranger  to  it.  His 
'  fortune,  on  which  you  fccm  to  lay  fuch  a  ftrefs, 
'  pleafcs  me  no  further  than  as  it  will  be  the  means 
'of promoting  your  happinefs  and  independences 
'  and  as  his  friends  are  agreeable  to  the  match,  you 
'  have  my  full  conlent  and  approbation.     I  have  al- 

*  ways  cfteemed  his  manners,  and  admired  his  vir- 
'  tues,  and  (hall  think  myfelf  much  honoured  by  the 
'  connexion.'  It  is  unneceflary  to  add,  that  this 
declaration  was  highly  pleafing  to  Maria,  and  that 
/be  inopiediately  corpmunicated  the  fame  to  Julius, 

Every 
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Every  thir^g  was  now  ftttled  according  to  their  mod 
fanguine  wiihes,  and  the  day  appointed  to  confum- 
inate  their  nuptials,  when  an  affair  happened  which 
jctarded  them  for  fome  confiderable  time,  and  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  both  parties.     A  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking, 
iome  very  lerious  difturbances  had  arifen  between 
jhc  natives  of  Bengal  and  the  garrifon  of  Calcuttaj 
and  fever^l   of   the  moft  refpedtable  inhabitants, 
amongd  whom  was  Julius,  (who  had  got  much  uito 
^hcgood  graces  of  the  governor)  were  fent  as  a  de- 
putation to  the  n#ctives,  to  endeavour,  if  poflible^  to 
fettle  matters   in  an  amicable  manner*     Such  an 
honour  done  to  ib  young  a  perfon  as  Julius,  we  amy 
be  fure,  blattered  his  vanity  not  a  little^  and  the  only 
objedlion  he  could  make,  was,  that  it  would  pro- 
craftinate  his  nuptials  with  Maria  longer  than  they 
bad  intended  j  however,  with  Maria's  confent,  and 
at  the  repeated  folicitations  of  the  governor,  he  fet 
out,  expelling   to  return  at  fartheft  in  five  or  fix 
weeks.     Bcrinthius,  once  more,  in  the  abfcncc  of 
bis  rival,  redoubled  his  afTiduities  -,  but  Maria  con* 
tinued  deaf  to  all  his  propofah,  and  he  had  reiblved 
to  abandon  his  purfuit  for  ever,  when  an  accident 
happened  which  refreihed  his  hopes,  and  induce(} 
him  to  redouble  his  proteftations.     In  the  beginning 
€^  this  hiftory  I  informed  the  reader>  that  Monfieur 

de 
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dcSt.  Pierre,  though  efteemed  and  refpefted,  as  he 
had  never  defcended  to  thofc  arts -which  difgrace  too 
many  Europeans  in  the  Eaftern  world,  had  never 
been  able  to  realize  a  fortune.     He  had,  for  fomc 
time  pad,  fuffered  many  confiderable  lofless  and 
having  at  this  time  received  accounts  of  the  failure 
ofa  Brm(h  merchant,  a  gentleman  in  whom  he  had 
always  repofed  an  implicit  confidence,  and  who,  at 
that  time,  owed  him  very  confiderable  fums;  he 
was  unable  any  longer  to  conceal  his  fituation  from 
the  world.     To  add  to  his  misfortune,  he  had  fomc 
time  before  borrowed  feveral  large  fums  of  Berin- 
thius,  who,  hearing  of  thefe  domeftic  misfortunes^ 
again  renewed  his  addrelTes,  in  hopes  that  the  fear  of 
poverty  might  induce  them  to  confent  to  a  match 
which  they  detelled;  but,  finding  them  refolute  in 
their  refufal,  and  fenfible  that  de  .St.  Pierre  was  then 
unable  to  fatisfy  his  demands,  he  required  immedi- 
ate payment  of  the  different  fums  he  had  advanced 
him,  and  added,  that  imprifonment  would  certainly 
be  the  confequence  of  non-compliance.     Monfieur 
de  St.  Pierre  faid  every  thing  he  could  to  convince 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  demand,  and  of 
his  inability  to  comply  with  it;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe;  and  Berinthius  left  him  in  a  rage,  determined 
next  morning  to  put  his  threats  in  execution.     It  is 
cafier  to  imagine  than  defcribe  the  fituation  of  poor 

Maria 
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Maria  at  this  moment,  but  her  father  fcemed  to 
give  himfcif  very  little  uneafinefs  on  the  occafion, 
endeavouring,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  conceal  his 
own  feelings  to  alleviate  his  daughter. 

Next  morning  arrived,  and  iMonf.  de  St.  Pierre 
arof^  at  his  ufual  hour,  expefting  every  foot  he 
heard  to  be  the  fatal  meflenger.  He  walked  through 
the  room  for  fome  time  very  much  agitated;  and, 
at  laft,  calling  a  fcrvant,  defired  Maria  might  fpeak 
with  him.  The  fervant  foon  returned  widi  an  an- 
fwer,  that  his  daughter  was  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
flie  had  not  been  feen  that  morning. 

The  old  man,  at  this  intelligence,  concluding 
that  fome  misfortune  muft  have  befallen  her,  rufhed 
into  the  ftreets,  frantic  with  defpair,  queftioning 
every  one  he  met  refpefting  his  daughter,  but  no 
daughter  could  be  heard  of.  At  laft,  paffing  acci- 
dentally the  houfe  where  Berinthius  lived,  he  over- 
heard a  female  voice  calling  for  afliftance ;  and 
fatisfied  that  it  muft  be  his  daughter,  he  immediately, 
drawing  his  fword,  ruflied  into  the  houfe,  and  flying 
to  the  room  from  whence  the  noife  proceeded,  was 
met  by  four  natives,  fervants  to  Berinthius,  who 
opjx)fed  his  entrance;  but  de  St.  Pierre,  become 
defperate,  ruflied  upon  them,  and  at  laft  forced  his 
way;  but  not  before  he  had  mortally  wounded  two 
of  them,  and  difarmed  the  others.     The  lady  was  in 

fait 
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faft  Maria,  and  Bcrinthius,  the  moment  he  obfcrved 
de  Sc  Pierre,  quitted  her  to  defend  himfelf.  Monf, 
dc  St.  Pierre  attacked  his  adverfary  with  all  the  fury 
injured  honour  could  infpire; — but  Berinthius,  who 
was  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  would  have  foon 
got  the  better  of  dc  St.  Pierre,  had  not  Maria,  while 
as  yet  the  fatal  fword  was  fufpended  to  plunge  into 
her  father,  ruQied  between  them,  and  for  a  moment 
kept  his  fate  fufpended;  and  de  St.  Pierre,  who 
now  in  his  turn  trembled  for  his  daughter;  by  the 
moft  foftynate  thruft  in  the  world,  not  only  faved 
Maria's  life,  but  rendered  his  opponent  unable  to 
make  any  further  refiftance. 

The  room  was  now  filled  with  people  from  all 
quarters,  drawn  thither  by  the  clafhing  of  fwords, 
and  the  (hricks  of  Maria,  who  feeing  the  danger  to 
which  her  father  was  expofed,  ran  through  the  houfc 
calling  for  aflTiftance^  and  tearing  her  hair  in  all  the 
agony  of  defpair. 

The  wounds  which  Berinthius  had  received,  in 
this  rencontre^  were  much  more  ferious  than  was  at 
firft  apprehended ;  and,  as  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  recovery,  de  St.  Pierre,  by  command  of  the 
governor,  was  taken  into  cuftody,  to  anfwer  for  his 
fafcty.  Maria  was  now  more  inconfolable  than 
ever,  on  leeing  her  father  unjuftly  dragged  to  prifon, 
and  that  too  on  her  account:  however^  (he  deter- 
mined 
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inined>  whatever  punifhment  he  might  be  doomed 
to  fuffer,  they  fliould  fuffer  together,  and  (he  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  prifon.  Here  Maria 
had  Icifure  to  explain  to  her  father  the  circumftances 
of  her  appearance  at  the  houfe  of  Berinthius.  Morn- 
ing no  fooner  appeared,  than  this  virtuous  young 
lady  had  fet  out,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  prevail  (m 
Berinthius  to  retract  the  fentence  he  had  pafled  the 
preceding  evening  againft  her  father;  and,  as  they 
had  ufed  every  other  means  in  vain,  to  try  if  he 
would  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  one  he  affe6ted  to 
admire;  but  the  heart  of  Berinthius  was  proof  againft 
compaffion,  and  having  never  been  able  to  gain  her 
confcnt  to  marriage,  had  fcized  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  force  her  to  his  purpofes,  when  her  father 
fo  providentially  arrived  to  her  affiftance.  They 
paflcd  the  whole  night  in^prifon,  without  beftowing 
a  (ingle  thought  on  deep,  but  'ruminating  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day;  and  morning  at  laft  arrived, 
when  the  keeper  came  with  the  joyful  intelligence, 
that  Berinthius,  in  confequence  of  his  wounds,  had 
expired  late  the  preceding  night,  but  not  before  he 
had  exculpated  de  St.  Pierre  in  the  moft  unequivo- 
cal manner;  and  that,  to  (hew  his  fincerity  the  more, 
he  had,  previous  to  his  death,  caufed  the  bonds  ho 
held  of  Monf.  de  St.  Pierre  to  be  cancelled  in  his 
prefmce..  The  confequence  of  courfe  was,  that  the 
•     ;  ^endeman 
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gentleman  was  immediately  liberated  amidfl:  the 
plaudits  of  the  whole  city.  A  flairs  were  fcarcely 
fettled  in  this  manner,  to  the  mutual  fatistadion  of 
all  parties,  when  the  difagreeable  intelligence  arrived, 
that  the  natives,  in  confequence  of  fomc  recent  in- 
fults  they  had  received,  added  to  the  news  of  the? 
murder  of  two  of  their  number  in  the  affair  of  Bc- 
rinthius,  had  broken  off  all  negociation  with  the 
gentlemen  deputed  fi^om  Calcutta,  and  that  their 
priocet  taking  part  in  the  affray,  had  commanded 
that  all  Europeans,  refiding  in  his  dominions,  fhould 
be  immediately  thrown  into  prifbn:  he  likewiie 
gave  notice,  that  next  day  he  fhould  bring  to  trial 
fuch  of  them  as  were  within  his  capital;  amongft 
which  number  Julius  had  the  misfortune  to  find 
himfelf  and  colleagues  included. 

The  wretched  Europeans,  now  giving  up  every 
thing  for  loft,  waited  their  fentence  with  great  com- 
pofurcj  well  convinced,  that  in  that  country  their 
trial  and  condemnation  were  fynonymous  terms^— 
The  fatal  morning  at  laft  arrived,  and  the  prince, 
fcatcd  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  courtiers,  com- 
manded the  prifoners  to  be  brought  forth. — As  they 
were  juft  about  to  proceed  on  the  trials,  they  ob- 
fcrved,  amkift  the  immenfe  multitude  that  fur- 
i'Otmded  chem,  an  uncommon  noife  and  tumult;  and 
the  prince,  ordering  immediate  enquiry  to  be  made 


into  the  caufc  of  it,  was  informed  that  an  Europcaitj 
who  had  cfcapcd  the  fearch  of  the  citizens,  now 
ftung  with  remorfe  for  his  crimes,  demanded  to  hi 
brought  before  their  prince,  and  to  (hare  the  fame 
fate  with  his  countrymen. — The  ftranger,  who  by 
this  time  had  reached  where  the  prince  was  ieatedj 
falling  proftrate  before  him,  thus  exclaimed; 
"  Mighty  and  illuflrious  prince,  deign  to  liften  to 
''  the  intreaties  of  a  wretch,  \vho  has  rendered  him- 
*'  felf  unworthy  to  live,  by  taking  away  the  life  oi 
"  his  fellow-creatures.  I  am  the  guilty  wretch  who 
*^  lad  night  was  the  caufe  of  putting  to  death  two 
"  of  your  fubjefts  -,  on  me  then  inflidk  the  moft  fe- 
*'  vere  puniftiment,  but  fpare  thofe  innocent  men." 
The  Emperor,  aftonilhed  at  the  uncommon  fpeech 
he  had  juft  heard,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  that 
nothing  but  confcious  guilt  could  prompt  one  to 
fuch  a  confeflTion,  gave  orders  that  the  ftranger,  who 
by  his  own  confefllon  acknowledged  himfelf  un- 
H^orthy  to  live,  Ihould  be  led  to  immediate  execu- 
tion ',  and  that,  in  the  meao  time,  the  other  prifoncrs 
ihould  be  remanded  back  to  prifon.  The  £ult>- 
peans,  who  were  no  lefs  aftoniihed  at  this  tranfadion 
than  the  natives  themfclves,  no  fooner  heard  this 
fentence  than  their  aftontihment  was  changed  iqto 
pity  and  compafHon  for  one  who  had,  with  fuch 
heroifm,  endeavoured  to  fave  their  lives,  and  de- 
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manded  as  a  fmall  confoladon,  that  they  might  be 
at  Icaft  allowed  to  fee  their  dcferving  countryman. 
Julius,   who  was  amongft  the  foremoft   in   this 
demand,  marching  boldly  forward,  judge  what  was 
his  aftoniftiment,  his  furprifc,  at  feeing  the  face  of 
this  fuppofcd  ftranger,  when  he  immediately  recog-- 
nizcd  his  lovely  Maria  1     Forcing  his  way,  therefore^ 
through  all  oppofition,  he  feized_  her  in  his  arms,  in 
all  the  tranfports  of  love  and  admiration,  and  ad- 
drcffing  himfclf  to  the  prince,  intreated  that  on  him 
alone  he  might  inflift  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  but 
that  the  prifoner  was  entirely  innocent.     Finding! 
however,  all  remonftrances  were  in  vain,  he  told  him 
that  the  prifoner,  now  under  fentence,  was  a  woman, 
and  of  courfe  unable  to  commit  the  crime  alledged 
againft  her.     The  truth  is,  Maria,  as  foon  as  (he 
found  her  father  was  at  liberty,  and  getting  acquainted 
with  the  dangers  her  lover  was  expofed  to,  immedi- 
ately difguifcd  herfelf,  and  entering  the  city  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  trial  of  the  Europeans, 
was  determined  to  ufc  every  effort  to  fave  him. 

The  prince,  now  more  aftonilhed  than  ever  at 
fuch  a  ftrange  difcovery,  interrogated  Maria  on  the 
inducements  fhe  could  have  to  undertake  fuch  an 
adventure.  Maria  was  not  alhamed  to  relate  the 
whole  of  the  matter  j  and  the  prince  was  fo  pleafcd 
with  the  candid  and  fimple  manner  in  which  Ihc  told 
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it,  that  he  immediately  fet  them  all  at  liberty;  prc- 
fented  Maria  with  a  purfe  of  ten  thoufand  rupees; 
concluded  -a  peace  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Englifh  intereft;  and  Julius,  and  his  virtuous  Maria, 
having  fpent  fome  days  with  the  prince,  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greateft 
joy,  and  Were  foon  after  married.  They  lived 
happy  together,  and  comfortable  for  a  number  of 
years,  bleffed  with  a  numerous  family,  admired  by 
the  good,  and  envied  by  all — a  pattern  of  virtue 
and  conftancy. 


ANECDOTE 


OF    THK    LATK 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 


nnO  fay  that  his  Lordfhip  was  one  of  the  moft 
-*^  celebrated  wits  of  his  time,  as  well  as  the 
polite  gendeman,  die  philofophcr,  and  the  ftatef- 
man,  would  be  fuperfluous.  The  following  anec- 
dote  having  been  imperfeftly  told,  it  cannot  be 
difpleafing  to  fee  it  in  its  true  light. 

Lord  Chefterfield,  being  in  company  with  Pope, 
■  BolingbrokCa  Swift,  and  all  the  great  geniufes  of 

that 
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that  time,  it  was  agreed  to  fport  their  genius  in  ex- 
tempore bons  mots  upon  glaffes.  It  came  to  Pope's 
tu -n,  when  he  begged  the  favour  of  Lord  Cheftcr- 
ficld's  ring,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Accept  a  miracle,  inftead  of  wit, 

"  Two  bad  lines,  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ." 

Mr.  Pope  politely  offered  to  return  the  ring, 
(worth  near  five  hundred  pounds)  when  Lord  Chef- 
tcrfield  faid,  "  No,  Mr.  Pope,  pray  wear  it — for  ic 
"  fits  your  hand  infinitely  better  than  mine." 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  MISER. 


A  Mifer,  having  loft  an  hundred  pounds,  pro- 
^  mifed  ten  pounds  reward  to  any  one  who 
fliould  bring  it  him.  An  honeft  poor  man,  who 
found  it,  brought  it  to  the  old  gentleman,  demand* 
ing  the  ten  pounds.  But  the  mifer,  to  baffle  him, 
allcdged  that  there  was  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in 
the  bag  when  loft.  The  poor  man,  however,  was 
advifed  to  fue  for  the  moneys  and,  when  the  caufc 
came  on  to  be  tried,  it  appearing  that  the  feal  had 
fiot  been  broken  nor  the  bag  ript,  the  judge  laid  to  ^ 
I  2  the 
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the  defendant's  counfel,  '^  The  bag  you  loft  had  an 
*'  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  it,  you  fay^"  *  Yes, 
*  my  Lord,'  fays  he :  "  Then,"  replied  the  judge, 
*^  according  to  the  evidence  given  in.court,  this  can- 
**  not  be  your  money;  for  here  are  only  an  hundred 
*'  pounds:  therefore  the  plaintiff  muft  keep  it  till 
**  the  true  owner  appears.** 


THOUGHTS 

OK   THE 

TWO  OPPOSITE  PATHS  PURSUED  BY  MAN 
THROUGH  THIS  LIFE. 


'TPHERE  are  but  two  general  roads  to  go  through 
-^  this  world  i  the  agreeable  and  the  ufefuL  The 
firft  is  taken  by  thofe  who  are  in  fearch  only  of  plea- 
fure,  and  devote  themfelves  to  the  imaginary  delights 
of  delufive  happinefs;  the  fecond  is  purfued  by  thofe 
fages,  whofe  fole  ambition  is  folid  advantage,  even 
in  the  focial  commerce  of  mankind. 

The  path  of  plcafure  wears  an  agreeable  alpcdt, 
adorned  on  each  fide  with  fruit  trees  of  exquifite 
beauty  that  delight  the  eyes  but  when  a  traveller  is 
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dcfirous  of  tafting  them,  they  appear,  like  the  apples 
of  Sodom,  to  contain  nothing  but  aflies.  As  we 
advance  a  little,  fountains  are  to  be  met  with,  from 
whence  flow  the  moft  exquifite  wines:  on  every  fide 
arc  large  fields  covered  with  a  variety  of  the  fineft 
flowers;  and  their  fragrance  exceeds  even  their 
charming  appearance ;  this  enchanting  profpeft  is 
bounded  by  little  eminences,  on  which  are  erefted 
magniiicenc  palaces,  with  fine  gardens,  laid  out  in 
the  moft  elegant  tafte;  orange  and  citron  trees  form 
the  groves  and  bowers  which  invite  to  love.  In 
thcfe  palaces  mirth  and  feftivity  reign.  In  fome 
apartments,  tables  are  laid  out  with  Epicurean  re- 
pafts,  and  fide* boards  with  delicious  wines:  in 
others  are  the  moft  lovely  females,  who  fue  you  to 
their  embraces.  Here  is  a  concert  of  harmonious 
mufic,  there  is  a  ball  in  mafquerade,  and  play  of 
every  kind;  in  another  faloon  dramatic  performers 
repeat  the  lively  fallies  of  the  moft  brilliant  wits.  In 
fine,  whatever  pafiion  can  defire,  or  fancy  can  fug- 
ged, to  pleafe  and  gratify,  is  here  called  forth  to 
amufc  and  delight  the  traveller. 

In  this  purfuit  of  gaiety  and  diflSpation,  three- 
fourths  of  his  life  has  already  elapfed,  when,  on  a 
iuddcn,  he  finds  a  wearinefs  feize  him  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  road,  which  induces  him  to  tfaverfc  a 
horrid  defert,  at  the  extremity  whereof  is  a  thatched 

cabin. 
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cabin.  He  perceives  at  the  door  an  old  man  of 
ihocking  afpcdl,  wan  and  meagre,  his  eyes  funk  in 
his  head,  with  grey  locks  interfperfed  with  black 
flowing  down  his  (houlders,  whilft  his  garment  be- 
fpeaks  a  variety  of  wretchednefs.  The  traveller, 
though  terrified  at  the  ftranger's  (hocking  appear- 
ance, has  neverthelefs  the  fortitude  to  afk  him  who 
he  is?  "  I  am  Misery,*'  replies  the  ghaftly  fpeftrc, 
*^  placed  here  by  the  decrees  of  fate,  to  receive  and 
*^  lodge  fuch  travellers  as  come  this  way  by  the 
*^  road  of  plcafure."  The  traveller,  aftonifhed  at 
this  reply,  enquires  if  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  may  repofe  himfelf? 
*'  Yes,"  rejoins  Mi/ery,  "  ten  paces  from  hence 
*^  refides  my  neighbour  Despair;  but  I  muft  in- 
**  form  you,  that  of  all  the  number  who  have  thought 
"  proper  to  vifit  him,  not  One  has  ever  returned; 
"  and  your  choice  is  now  confined  to  fix  your  abode 
*^  either  with  him  or  me,  for  fuch  is  the  certain  ter- 
"  mination  of  that  career  of  pleafure  which  you  have 
*^  fo  long  purfued." 

As  to  the  u/eful  path,  it  is  of  more  difficult  accefsj 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  fcaling  fte^p  mountains. 
In  this  arduous  toil  is  the  traveller's  juvenile  years 
paffcd,  ere  he  can  attain  the  fummit  of  the  emi- 
nence; being  furrounded  by  the  moft  dangerous 
precipices.  During  this  period  he  has  no  other 
^  conftant 
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conftanc  companions  than  labour  and  anxiety^  who 
Indeed  folace  him  with  the  charms  and  advantages 
of  riches;  and  fometimes  Hope  attends  him  for  a 
minute^  and  perfuades  him  he  will  foon  accomplifli 
his  journey.  His  own  wifhes  and  defires  give  credit 
to  the  flattering  intelligence ;  and,  being  fatisBed  by 
the  charm  of  thcfe  feducing  promifes,  he  gradually 
reaches  the  pinnacle  of  this  tremendous  mountain. 
Here  he  obferves  a  fine  plain^  and  a  fumptuous 
palace  of  beautiful  conftrudion^  Handing  in  a  happy 
fituation.  He  gains  intelligence  of  the  name  of 
this  edifice,  and  to  whom  it  belongs;  and  finds  it  is 
called  Corrveniencey  and  the  hoft's  name  is  Repoje. 
He  is  greatly  pleafed  with  this  information,  and 
haftens  to  reach  the  agreeable  fpot,  in  order  to  reft 
and  refrefli  himfelf  after  his  fatigue  and  toil.  The 
mafter  of  the  manfion  allots  him  an  apartment 
agreeable  to  his  requeft,  and  Hope  now  whifpers  to 
him,  "  Here  are  you,  at  length,  fettled  for  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  your  days."  The  traveller  is  enrap- 
tured at  this  information,  and  begins  to  meditate  on 
the  means  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
palace.  He  forms  fchemes,  and  bewilders  himfelf 
with  projefts  to  compafs  this  defign,  as  he  is  far  from 
being  contented  at  occupying  only  this  litde  cham- 
ber; and  when  he  fancies  he  has  juft  fuggefted  the 
plan  that  will  fccurchim  fuccefs,  "Deaths  with  his 
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ghaftly  mien,  appears  and  beckons  him.  He  at  firft 
pays  no  attention  to  the  fummons ;  and  when  the 
grim  tyrant  approaches  nearer,  the  traveller  repulfes 
his  attacks,  and  bitterly  complains  of  the  cruelty  of 
fate,  which  compels  him  fo  foon  to  quit  a  fituation 
that  promifed  him  felicity,  after  it  had  coft  him  fo 
much  labour  and  trouble  to  attain  it :  but  deaths  ever 
inexorable,  fcizes  him  without  pity,  and  cafts  him 
in  a  ditch  fix  feet  in  length,  where,  covered  with 
earth,  he  ferves  for  food  for  the  \yorms,  and  ob- 
tains np  other  recompence  for  all  his  toil,  but  a  few 
words  graven  op  marble,  which  tells  pofterity,  that 
fuch  a  one  was  a  prudent^  indujlrious  man,  and  made 
bis  way  in  the  world  by  dint  of  inceffant  amplication  and 
indefatigable  vigilance. 

VANITAS  VANITATUM,  ET  OMNIA  VANITAS. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

PEAN  SWIFT  AND  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 


npHE  Doftor  having  fome  knowledge  of  an  old 
-^     woman,  known  by  the  name  of  Margaret 
Stiles,  and*who  was  very  much  addi(?led  to  intoxica- 
tion, againft  which  the  Doftor  repeatedly  admo- 
^  nilhed 
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nifhed  her,  whenever  he  met  with  her ;  but,  as  he 
perceived,  altogether  without  efFefting  any  vifiblc 
reformation,  notwithftanding  her  fceming  penitence 
and  promifcs  of  amendment.  One  day,  as  the 
Dean  was  taking  his  evening  walk,  he  faw  Margaret 
in  her  ufual  ftate  of  inebriety,  fitting  by  the  foot- 
path on  a  bundle  of  flicks  which  (he  had  tumbled 
down  with  j  the  Dean,  after  fcverely  rebuking  her, 
alkcd  her  "  Where  (he  thought  of  going  to," 
(meaning  after  death.)  *  Til  tell  you.  Sir,'  (replied 
Margaret)  *  if  you  will  help  me  up  with  my  wood,* 
which,  after  he  had  done,  "  Well,  Margaret,"  de- 
manded he,  *^  now  tell  me  ?"  *  Where  do  I  think  of 
Agoing  to,'  (repeated  Margaret,  ftaggering  and 
ftaring)  *  why  where  there  is  the  bcft  liquor  to  be 
*  fure,  Doftor/ 


ON 

TRAVELLING,  ARTS,  AND  SCIENCES. 


I  Have  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
almoft  all  the  European  travellers,  who  have 
penetrated  any  confiderable  way  Eaftwardinto  Afia. 
They  have  all  been  influenced  either  by  motives  of 
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commerce  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  fuch  as 
might  reafonably  be  expefted  from  men  of  a  very 
narrow  or  very  prejudiced  education,  the  didatcs  of 
fuperftltion,  or  the  refult  of  ignorance.  Is  it  not 
furprifing,  that,  of  fuch  a  variety  of  adventurers, 
not  one  fingle  philofopher  (hould  be  found  among 
the  number?  For  as  to  the  travels  of  Gemelli,  the 
learned  are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an 
impofture. 

There  is  fcarce  any  country,  how  rude  or  uncul- 
tivated foever,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  poflcflcd 
of  fome  peculiar  fecrcts,  cither  in  nature,  or  art, 
which  might  be  tranfplanted  with  fuccefs.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  in  Siberian  Tartary,  the  natives  extradt 
aftrong  fpirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  fecret  unknown 
to  the  chymift  of  Europe.  In  the  mod  favage  parts 
of  India  they  are  poflefled  of  the  fecret  of  dying 
vegetable  fubftances  fcarlet;  and  likewife  that  of 
refining  lead  into  a  metal,  which,  for  hardnefs  and 
colour,  is  little  inferior  to  filver^  not  one  of  which 
fecrets  but  would,  in  Europe,  make  a  man's  fortune. 
The  power  of  the  Afiaticks  in  producing  winds,  or 
bringing  down  rain,  the  Europeans  are  apt  to  treat 
as  fabulous,  becaufe  they  have  no  inftances  of  the 
like  nature  among  themfclvesj  but  they  would  have 
treated  the  fecrets  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's 
compafs,  in  the  fame  manner,  had  they  been  told 

the 
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the  Chincfe  ufcd  fuch  arts  before  the  invention  was 
common  with  themfelves  at  home.  Of  all  the  £ng« 
li(h  philofophers  I  mod  reverence  Bacon^  that  great 
and  hardy  genius:  he  it  is  who,  undaunted  by  the 
feeming  difficulties  that  oppofe,  prompts  human 
curiofity  to  examine  every  part  of  nature;  and  even 
exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he  cannot  fubjedb  the 
tempeft,  the  thunder,  and  even  earthquakes,  to  hu- 
man controul.  Oh !  had  a  man  of  his  daring  fpirit, 
of  his  genius,  penetration,  and  learning,  travelled  to 
thofe  countries  which  have  been  vifited  only  by  the 
fuperftitious  and  mercenary,  what  might  not  man- 
kind expedt !  How  would  he  enlighten  the  regi- 
ons to  which  he  travelled !  And  what  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  ufcful  improvement  would  he  not 
bring  back  in  exchange ! 

There  is  probably  no  country  fo  barbarous,  that 
would  not  difclofc  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  equiva- 
lent information;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a 
perfon,  who  was  ready  to  give  more  knowledge  than 
he  received,  would  be  welcome  wherever  he  came. 
All  his  care  in  travelling,  (hould  only  be  to  fuit  his 
intelleftual  banquet  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
converfed:  he  fliould  not  attempt  to  teach  the  un- 
lettered Tartar  aftronomy,  nor  yet  inftruft  the 
polite  Chinefe  in  the  arts  of  fubfiftence;  he  (hould 
endeavour  to  improve  the  barbarian  in  the  fccrets  of 

living 
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living  comfortably;  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  rrtorc 
refined  country  in  the  fpeculativc  pleafures  of  fciencc. 
How  much  more  nobly  would  a  philofopher,  thus 
employed,  fpcnd  hrs  time;  than  by  fitting  at  home, 
earneftly  intent  upon  adding  one  ftar  more  to  his 
catalogue,  or  one  monfter  more  to  his  colleftion  ? 
or  ftill,  if  poffible,  more  triflingly  fedulous  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  fculpture  of  cherry-ftones. 

I  ne^er  confider  this  fubjed,  without  being  fur- 
prifed  that  none  of  thofc  focieties,  fo  laudably  cfla- 
blifhed  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and 
learning,  have  ever  thought  of  fending  one  of  their 
members  into  the  moft  Eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  to 
make  what  difcoveries  he  was  able.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  let  them 
but  read  the  relations  of  their  own  travellers. 

It  will  there  be  found,  that  they  are  as  often  de- 
ceived themfclves,  as  they  attempt  to  deceive  others. 
The  merchants  tell  us,  perhaps,  the  price  of  differ- 
ent commodities,  the  methods  of  baling  them  up, 
and  the  propereft  manner  for  an  European  to  prc- 
ferve  his  health  in  the  country.  The  miilionary,  on 
the  other  hand,  informs  us  with  what  pleafure  the 
country  to  which  he  was  fent  embraced  Chriftianity, 
and  the  numbers  he  converted;  what  methods  he 
took  to  keep  Lent  in  a  region  where  there  were  no 
fifb,  or  the  fhifts  he  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 

his 
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his  religion,  in  places  where  there  were  neither 
bread  nor  wine:  fuch  accounts,  with  the  ufual  ap- 
pendages of  marriages  and  funerals,  infcriptions, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  make  up  the  whole  of  an 
European  traveller's  diary :  but  as  to  all  the  fecrets 
of  which  the  inhabitants  arc  pofleffed,  thofe  are 
univerfally  attributed  to  magick:  and  when  the 
traveller  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  wonders 
he  fees  performed,  he  very  contentedly  afcribes  them 
to  the  devil. 

It  was  an  ufual  obfervation  of  Boyle,  the  Englifb 
chymift,  that  if  every  artift  would  but  difcover  what 
new  obfervations  occurred  to  him  in  the  exercife  of 
his  trade,  philofophy  would  thence  gain  innumerable 
improvements.      It   may   be  obfervcd,   with  ft  ill 
greater  juftice,  that  if  the  ufcful  knowledge  of  every 
country,  how  foever  barbarous,  were  gleaned  by  a 
judicious  obfervcr,  the  advantages  would  be  inefti- 
mable.     Are  there  not,  even  in  Europe,  many  ufe- 
ful  inventions,  known  or  practifed  but  in  one  place? 
The  inftrument,  as  an  example,  for  cutting  down 
corn  in  Germany,  is  much  more  handy  and  expedi- 
tious in  my  opinion,  than  the  fickle  ufed  in  England. 
The  cheap   and   expeditious   manner  of  making 
vinegar,  without  previous  fermentation,  is  known  in 
only  a  part  of  France.     If  fuch  difcoveries  there- 
fore remain  ftill  to  be  known  at  home,  what  funds 

of 
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of  knowledge  might  not  be  coUeftcd  in  countrtc 
yet  unexplored,  or  only  pafled  through  by  ignorar 
travellers  in  hafty  caravans  ? 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  are  receive 
into  Afia,  may  be  alledged  as  an  objedion  tp  fuch 
defign.  But  how  readily  have  feveral  Europeai 
merchants  found  admiffion  into  regions  the  mol 
fufpicious,  under  the  charafter  of  Sanjaptns,  o 
Northern  pilgrims  ?  To  fuch,  not  even  China  itfcl 
denies  accefs. 

To  fend  out  a  traveller  properly  qualified  for  the(5 
purpofes,  might  be  an  objeft  of  national  concern 
it  would  in  fome  meafure  repair  the  breaches  mad( 
by  ambition;  and  might  (hew  that  there  were  ftiJ 
fome  who  boafted  a  greater  name  than  that  of  patri- 
ots, who  profcffcd  themfelves  lovers  of  men.  The 
only  difficulty  would  remain  in  choofing  a  propei 
perfon  for  fo  arduous  an  interprifc.  He  fhould  be 
a  man  of  a  phllofophick  turn,  one  apt  to  deduce 
confequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  oc- 
currences; neither  fwoln  with  pride,  nor  hardened 
by  prejudice;  neither  wedded  to  one  particular  fyf- 
tem,  nor  inftrudlcd  only  in  one  particular  fciencej 
neither  wholly  a  botanift,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian : 
his  mind  Ihould  be  tinftured  with  mifcellaneous 
knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  aji  in- 
tercourfe  with  men.  He  (hould  be,  in  fome  meafure, 

an 
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an  cnthuGaft  to  the  defign;  fond  of  travelling,  from 
a  rapid  imagination,  and  an  innate  love  of  change; 
furnllhed  with  a  body  capable  of  fuftaining  every 
fiidgue,  and  a  heart  not  eafily  terrified  at  danger. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

Mrs.  MADDEN,  afterwards  LADY  ELY, 

RELATED  BY  MRS.  BELLAMY,  AS  FOLLOWS. 


T7I7HILST  I  refided  at  the  (hcds  of  Clontarf,  a 

^  ^     ludicrous  incidcrtt  happened,  which,  though 

it  was  like  to  have  been  attended  with  ferious  copfe- 

qucnces  to  me,  ftill  excites  fuch  laughable  ideas  in 

my  mindi  whenever  it  occurs  to  my  recolleftion, 

that  I  cannot  forbear  relating  it. 

One  day  the  beautiful  widow  Madden,  afterwards 

Lady  Ely,  came  down  to  pay  me  a  vifit.     As  it  was 

a  holiday,  a  circumftance  my  vifitor  had  not  recol- 

Icfted,  and  (he  had  come  early  in  order  to  fpend  the 

whole  day  with  me,  (he  accompanied  me  to  a  barn 

fome  few  miles  olF,  where  the  fervice  of  our  church, 

for  the  convenience  of  the  neighbouring  peafants, 

was  ufually  performed. 

As 
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As  the  place  was  fituated  upon  the  fea-coafl:,  the 
congregation,  which  was  very  numerous,  chiefly 
confided  of  fifhermen  and  their  fannilies ;  and  un- 
luckily fome  circumftances  happened,  which  put  our 
gravity  to  the  teft,  and  counteradled  the  intentional 
devotion  with  which  we  entered  the  facred  (bed. 

The  weather  being  uncommonly  warm,  and  the 
barn  much  crowded,  the  effcfts  foon  became  vifibic 
on  the  countenance  of  the  facerdotal  gentleman  that 
officiated.  The  fubtle  fluid  produced  by  perfpira- 
tion,  in  plenteous  ftreams  bedewed  his  vifage,  which 
obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  his  hand- 
le erchiefj  and  as  that  happened  t6  be  deeply  tinged 
with  blue,  and  never  to  have  been  ufed  before,  his 
face  was  foon  adorned  with  various  ftripes  of  that 
colour,  and  exhibited  a  fpeftacle  that  would  have 
extorted  a  fmile  from  the  moft  rigid  anchorite. 

My  fair  companion,  who,  by  the  bye,  loved  laugh- 
ing more  than  praying,  and  preferred  a  joke  to  a 
homily,  by  frequent  jogs  with  her  elbow,  drew  my 
attention  to  the  outre  figure  that  now  prefcnted  itfelf. 
In  any  other  place,  fo  ludicrous  a  fccne  would  have 
afforded  me  the  highcft  entertainment;  but  as  I  al- 
ways make  a  point,  and  hope  I  ever  fhall,  of  beha- 
ving myfelf  in  a  place  of  worlhip  with  that  reverence 
and  folemniry  which  is  due  to  it,  I  was  not  to,  be 
tempted  to  forget  where  I  was. 

After 
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After  the  prayers  were  ended,  the  Miniftcr  gave 
an  exhorution  to  his  auditors;  and  now,  by  the 
quaintnefs  of  fome  of  his  expreflions,  rendered  that 
hilarity  which  his  be-plaiftered  countenance  had  firft 
excited  in  my  companion's  mind,  ungovemabfe.  In 
the  courle  of  his  oration,  he  took  occafion  to  intro* 
duce  the  fall  of  our  firll  parents.  When  addrefling 
himielf  to  the  female  part  of  his  congregation,  wh6^ 
as  I  have  already  faid,  were  fi(h- women,  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  much  ftronger  tinfture  of  the  Hibernian 
brogue  than  even  fome  of  our  preient  preachers^ 
*'  Your  mother  Eve  fold  her  immortal  foul,  and 
**  with  it  all  mankind,  for  an  apple;  butfuch  is  your 
^^  depravity,  ye  wretches,  that  you  would  fell  your 
*«  fouls  for  an  oyfter;  nay,  even  for  a  cockle." 

Though  my  fair  friend  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  her  rifible  faculties  within  tolerable  bounds,  an 
expreflion  fo  replete  with  low  humour — fo  truly 
ludicrous — was  not  to  be  withftood;  flie  burft  into 
a  loud  and  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  hurrying  out 
of  the  ruftic  chapel,  left  me  to  encounter  the  ragp  of 
the  offended  prieft  and  his  cnthufiaftic  auditory.  ^ 

It  was  happy  for  me,  that  I  had  even  then  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  a  devotee,  as  the 
clergyman  inftantly  put  a  ftop  to  his  exhortation, 
and  addreflfed  himfelf  particularly  to  me.  He  told 
me  that  if  he  were  not  well  aflured,  from  the  general 
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tenor  of  my  behaviour,  and  the  charadlcr  I  bore, 
that  I  was  incapable  of  countenancing  fuch  a  fla« 
grant  affront  to  the  Deity,  he  would  caufe  me  to  be 
expelled  from  the  mother  church;  but  as  he  hoped 
that  that  was  not  the  cafe,  he  would  forgive  my 
bringing  with  me  a  perfon,  who,  having  no  devotion 
herfelf,  had  dared  to  difturb  thofe  who  had,  if  I 
^ould  inform  him  of  her  name.  In  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  offended  prieft,  I  gave  him  my  word  that 
I  would  fend  to  him;  and  the  fervice  concluded 
without  any  farther  interruption. 

As  to  Mrs.  Madden,  fhe  prudendy  mounted  her 
horfe,  and  returned  with  all  fpeed  to  my  lodgings; 
(he  otherwife  would  have  ftood  a  chance  of  being  in 
the  fame  predicament  as  poor  Orpheus  was;  the 
common  people  of  that  country  being  no  lefs  re- 
vMgeful,  when  their  religious  rights  are  fuppofed  to 
be  Contemned,  than  the  Thracian  dames  could  be 
for  the  indifference  ihewn  to  their  fex  by  the  fon 
of  Apollo. 

'  Agreeable  to  my  promife  to  the  prieft,  I  fent  to 
him  foon  after;  not,  indeed,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  name  of  ,my  imprudent  companion,  but  to  en- 
dciavour  to  palliate  her  offence.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Clump  was  his  penitent,  by  whofe  means  the  affair 
was  at  length  made  up.  And  this  interference  was 
the  only  part  of  his  conduft,  with  regard  to  myfelfj 
that  I  ever  was  pleafed  with.  THE 
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THE  SOCIAL  ATTACHMENT 

or 

ANIMALS* 


TpHERE  is  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  focialify  in  the 
'*'    brute 'Creation,  independent  of  iexuai  attach-* 
ment:  the  congregating  of  gregarious  birds  in  the 
winter  is  a  remarkable  inflance.  , 

Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company^  will 
not  ftay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelyess  the 
ftrong^ft  fences  cannot  reftram  them.  My  neigh- 
bour's horfe  will  not  only  not  ftay  by  himfelf  abroad^ 
but  he  will  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  in  a  ftrange 
liable  without  difcovering  the  utmoft  impatience, 
and  endeavouring  to  break  the  rack  and  manger 
with  his  fore  feet.  He  has  been  known  to  leap  out 
at  a  fUble  window,  through  which  dung  was  thrown^ 
after  company  ^  and  yet,  in  other  refpeds,  is  re- 
markably quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not  fatten  by 
themfelvesj  but  will  negleft  the  finefl  paflure  that 
is  not  recommended  by  fociety.  It  would  be  need-* 
lels  to  inftance  in  fheep,  which  conftantly  flock  to- 
gether. But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  confined 
to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  for  we  know  a  doe, 
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ftill  alive,  that  was  brought  up  from  a  little  fawn 
with  a  dairy  of  cows,  with  them  it  goes  a- field,  and 
with  them  it  returns  to  the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the 
houfe  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her; 
but,  if  ftrange  dogs  come  by,  a  chace  enfuesj  while 
the  mafter  fmiles  to  fee  his  favourite  fecurely  leading 
her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  ftile,  dill  (he 
returns  to  the  cows,  who,  with  fierce  lowings  and 
menacing  horns,  drive  the  afTailants  quite  out  of  the 
pailrure.  Even  great  difparity  of  kind  and  fize  does 
not  always  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual 
fellowfliip.  For  a  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
perfon  has  aflured  me  that,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  al(b  on  a 
time  to  have  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  in- 
congruous animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together 
in  a  lonely  orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but 
each  other.  By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began 
to  take  place  between  thefe  two  fequcftercd  indivi- 
duals. The  fowl  would  approach  the  quadrupedi 
with  notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  herfelf  gently 
againft  his  legs;  while  the  horfe  would  look  down 
with  fatisfaftion,  and  move  with  the  greateft  caution 
and  circumfpedtion,  left  he  Ihould  trample  on  his 
diminutive  companion.  Thus,  by  mutual  good 
offices,  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  other;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam^  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  miftaken : 

Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft^  or  fiih  with  fowl^ 
So  well  converfe^  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape. 


WE  have  remarked  in  a  former  letter  how 
much  incongruous  animals^  in  a  loneljrftate^.  may 
be  attached  to  each  other  from  a  fpirit  of  ibcialitys 
in  this  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  recount  a  diffbrent 
motive,  which  has  been  known  to  create  as  ftrange  * 
a  fondnefs. 

My  friend  had  a  litde  helpleis  leveret  brought  to 
him,  which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon, 
and  about  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the 
young  were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was 
foon  loil,  and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  mod 
fondlings,  to  be  killed  by  fome  dog  or  cat.  How* 
ever,  in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  mailer  was  fitting 
in  his  garden  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  he  obferved 
his  cat,  with  tail  ere£l,  trotting  towards  him,  and 
calling  with  litde  fhort  inward  notes  of  complacency 
fuch  as  they  ufe  towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething 
gambolling  after,  which  proved  to  be  the  leveret 
that  the  cat  had  fupported  with  her  milk,  and  con- 
tinued to  fupport  with  great  afFedtion. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  a  gramioivorous  animal  nurtured  by  a 
carnivorous  and  predacious  one ! 

Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  beaft  as  a  cat^ 
of  a  ferocious  genus  of  feksj  the  murium  leo,  as 
Linnaeus  calls  it,  Ihould  be  affe&ed  with  any  tender- 
nefs  towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey^  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  determine. 

This  ftrange  afFeftion  probably  was  occafioned 
by  that  defiderium>  thofe  tender  maternal  feelings^ 
^which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her 
breaft;  and  by  the  complacency  and  cafe  fhe  dc* 
rived  to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk, 
dll,  from  habit,  fhe  became  as  much  delighted  with 
this  foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange 
circumftance,  which  grave  hiftorians,  as  well  as  the 
poets,  affert,  of  expofed  children  being  fometimes 
nurtured  by  female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had 
loft  their  young.  For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  nnar- 
vellous  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  theu-  infant 
ftate,  fhould  be  nurfed  by  a  Ihe-wolf,  than  that  a 
poor  litde  fucking  leveret  fhould  be  foftered  and 
cherifhed  by  a  bloody  grimalkin.  '    ^ 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

JAMES  I.  KING  OF  ENGLAND, 


OF  all  the  qualities  which  marked  the  chanufter 
of  James  L  King  of  Englandi.f  here  wa$  npne 
more  contemptible  than  a  pedantic,  difpofi^qq^ 
which  he  had  obtained  from  amriio^i  .th.Qi^  ft 
hbocioiis  eduoation.  Some  fchoolrlcarhing  tiQ  hfdj 
the  fruits  of  that  unwearied  appHcation  wU^^  ^ 
io&en  united  to  niean  parts^  Of  (hat  leanfit^  he 
.vas  xidiculoufty  vain.  His  vanity  w^  nduch.heigb- 
tened  by  the  flattery  he  had  met  with  frcjw!  the 
minions  of  his  Englifh  court.  He  was  eager  for  an 
opportunity  of  difplaying  it  4x>  the  whole  nation  *^  the 
opportunity  was  ofitred  him  by  a  petition  from  th^ 
Puritans,  for  a  reformation  of  ftindry  articles  of  the 
eftabliftied  church.  James  gave  them  hopes  of  an 
impartial  debate,  though  he  mortajly  hated  all  the 
reformers,  for  the  rcftraints  they  had  laid  upon  him 
in  his  Scotch  government.  In  this  debate,  James 
was  to  prelide  as  judge;  and  an  ^(Tepiibjy  of  cf)U|6b- 
men  and  minilters  met  at  Hampton* Court,  for Jhis 
pwrpf)fe.  From  judge  he  turned  principal  .diip^- 
taot,  filencing  all  oppofition  by  his^  authority  apd 
,. ,  loquacity^ 
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loquacity,  and  clofed  his  many  argunnents  with  thefe  , 
powerful  ones.  "  That  Prefbytcry  agreed  as  well 
"  with  monarchy,  as  God  with  the  devil ;  that  he 
'*  would  not  have  Tom  and  Dick  and  Will  meet  to 
^^  cenfure  him  and  his  counfeL  If  this  be  all  your 
*'  party  hath  to  fay,  I  will  make  them  conform  them- 
^^  fclves;  or  elfc  I  will  barrie  them  out  of  the  land, 
"  or  clfe  do  worie— only  hang  them— -that's  aiH" 
Great  was  the  exultation  and  adulation  of  church- 
men and  courtiers  on  this  occafion.  Chancellor 
Egeiton  cried  out^  ^  He  had  often  heard  that  royi* 
*  alty  and  priefthood  were  united,  but  never  faw  it 
^  verified  till  now.'  Archbi(bop  Whitgift  carrieck 
bt$  flattery  ftill  farther;  <  He  verily  believed  the 
^  king  (poke  by  the  fpirit  of  God.' 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

BISHOP  BERKELEY. 


THE  very  ingenious  and  amiable  Biflu^ 
Berkeley,  of  Cloyn,  in  Ireland,  was  fb  en- 
tirely contented  with  his  income  in  that  diocefe,  that 
vhea  ofiered  by  die  late  Earl  oi  Chefterfield  <then 
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Lord  Lieutenant)  a  biihoprick  much  more  beneficial 

cban  that  he  pofleiicd,  he  declined  it  with  thefe  words: 

'<  I  love  my  neighbours^  and  diey  love  me:  why 

^^  then  fliould  I  begin^  in  my  old  days,  to  form  new 

^'  connexions^  and  tear  myfelf  from  thofe  fiiends 

^'  whofe  kindnels  is  to  me  the  greaseft  happinefs  I 

^  can  enjoy?'* — ^A£bing,  in  this  inftance,  like  the 

cddirated  Plutarch^  who^  being  aiked>  *^  Why  he 

^  rcfided  in  his  native  city,  fo  obfcure  and  fb  little?^ 

anfivered,  *  I  ftay>  left  it  fhould  grow  leis.'' 


REUGION 

THE  ONLY  FOUNDATION  OF  CONTENT; 

AN   BAtTUlN   STOaY. 


OMARs  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabes^ 
which  rifes  on  the  coaft  of  Mecca,  and  oVer- 
k)oks  the  city,  found  one  evening  a  man  fitting 
penfive  and  alone,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  cell. 
Omar  regarded  him  with  attendoh,  and  perceived 
that  his  looks  were  wild  arid  haggard,  and  that  his 
body  was  feeble  and  emaciated:  the  ihan  alfo  feemed 
to  gaze  ftedfaftly  on  Omar^  but  fiich  was  the  ab* 

ftra&ion 
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ftradion  of  his  mind^  that  his  eye  did  not  immcdi^ 
ately  take  cognizance  of  its  objed.  In  the  monoeoi 
of  recollcdion  he  ftartcd  as  from  a  dream>  he  covered 
his  &ce  in  confufion^  and  bowed  himfelf  to  the 
ground*  "  Son  of  affliaion/'  iaid  Omar,  *«  whc 
f^  art  th^  and  what  is  jthy  diftrefs  ?"  <  My  name)'' 
•replied  theitrangerj  ^  i^  Haflan,  and  I  aqi  a  BBUn 
i  of  thii  etty;  .the  angel  of  adverfity  has  laid  hialMnd 
^  -iipon  ocnt:  and  the  wcetch  whom  thine  i  eye  icahf- 
«  paflionaies,  thou  canft  not  deliver/  /^  To^tkltm 
*^  thee,"  faid  Omar,  "  belongs  to  him  only,  from 
^<  whom  we  fliould  rec«me  with  humility  both  good 
*^  and  evil;  yet  hide  not  thy  life  from  mej  for  the 
*'  burthen  which  I  cannot  remove,  I  may  at  leaft 
*'  enable  {hee  to  fuftain."  Haflan  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  cKe  ground,  and  remained  feme  tinrie  filentj 
then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at  the  her- 
mit,  and  thus  complied  with  his  requeft: 

*  It  is  now  fix  years,  fince  our  mighty  Lord,  the 

*  Caliph  Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  hld&d,^,.^^ 

*  came  privately  to  worfliipin  the  temple  cCjfec 
'  holy  city.    The  bleffings  wl>ich  he  peti^ionsd  d 

*  the  prophet,  as  the  prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was 
'^  diligent  to.  difpenfes  Jq  fhc;  ii^tervals  of  his  dcvo- 
.<  tion,  therefore,  he  w%:qt  about  the  city,  relieving 
'diftrefs^  and^r^ftrainip^  qppreflioni  the  widow 
/.  fmiled  undf|r,jyaj)j[ote^ti(>i)>  ^n^  the  weaknefs  oi 

■  .  )>  *         *  '  age 
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'  age  and  infancy  was  fuftained  by  his  bounty.  I 
'  who  dreaded  no  evil  but  (icknefs,  and  expeded  no 
^  good  beyond  the  reward  of  my  labour^  was  finging; 

*  at  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelling. 
'He  looked  round  with  a  fmilc  of  complacency; 
'  perceiving  that  though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat, 
'  and  that  though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con* 
<  tent.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim,  I 
^haftenedto  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitality  as 
^  was  in  my  power;  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was  rathef 
'  increafed  than  reftrained  by  his  prcfcnce.  Aftc^ 
« he  had  accepted  fome  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
^queftions;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I  alway^ 

*  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  per- 

*  ccived  that  he  grew  thoughtful,  and  eyed  me  witK 
'  a  placid  but  fixed  attention.  I  fufpefted  he  had 
'  fomc  knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inqufred  Ifljt  i 

*  country  and  his  name.'  "  HafTan,'*  faid  he,  ^'  I 
**  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and  it  (hall  be  fatisfied; 
**  he  who  now  talks  with  thee  is  Almalic,  the  fove- 
"  reign  of  the  faithfiil,  whofe  feat  is  the  throne  of 

*  Medina,  and  whofe  commifTion  is  from  above/* 

*  Thcfe  words  (truck  me  dumb  with  aftoniihment, 

*  diough  I  had  fomc  doubt  of  their  truth:  but  Al- 

*  malic,  throwing  back  his  garment,  difcovered  the 
'  peculiarity  of  his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  fignet 
^  upon  his  finger.     I  then  darted  up,  and  was  about 

'to 
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*  to  proftrate  myfelf  before  him,  but  he  prevented 
^me.'  «*  Haflan/'  faid  he,  **  forbear i  thou  art 
«*  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I  have  at  once  de- 
**  rived  humility  and  wifdom."    '  I  anfwered.  Mock 

*  not  thy  fervant,  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee: 

*  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  happmefs  and 
«  mifcry  are  the  daughters  of  thy  will.'  «  Haffan/' 
he  replied,  "  I  can  no  othcrwife  give  life  or  happi- 
<*  nefs  than  by  not  taking  them  away :  thou  art  thy- 
^  feif  Ix  yond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and  pollefled 
**  of  felicKy  which  I  can  neither  communicate  nor 
*^  obtain.  My  iniliience  over  others  filb  my  bofom 
•'with  pcrpciual  folicitude  and- anxiety  ^  and  yet 
«  my  influence  over  others  extends  only  to  their 
^  vices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punilh. 

"  By  the  bow- ft  ring,  I  can  reprefs  violence  and 
*«  fraud ;  and  by  the  delegation  of  power,  I  can 
**  transfer  the  infatiable  wilhes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
"  tion  from  one  objed  to  another:  but  with  rcfpeft 
*'  to  virtue,  1  am  impotent:  if  I  could  reward  it,  I 
«*  would  reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and 
<<  haft:  therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition  to  exalt 
*'  thee,  which  would  deftroy  the  (implicity  of  thy  life, 
'^  and  diminifh  that  happinefs  which  I  have  no  power 
*'  either  to  increafc  or  to  continue.'"  *  He  then  rofc 
'  up,  and  command'mg  me  not  to  difclofe  his  fecret^ 
^  departed. 
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, '  As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  coiifuHon  and 
'  aftonifhmenc  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began 
'  to  regret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his 
'bounty;  and  accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of  fblly, 
'  which  was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and  labour. 
'  I  now  repined  at  the  obfcurity  of  my  ftation^ 
'which  my  former  infenfibility  had  perpetuated: 
'  I  negleded  my  labour,  becaufe  I  defpifed  tho  re- 
'ward I  I  fpent  the  day  iii  idlenefs,  forming  roman- 
'  tic  projeAs  to  recover  the  advantages  which  I  had 
Mofti  and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofing  myfelf  in  that 
'  fweec  and  refreibing  fleep,  from  which  I  uled  to 
'  rife  with  new  health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour,  I 
'dreamt  of  fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue^  * 
'  of  gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  women,  and 
'  waked  only  to  regret  the  illufions  that  had  vanifhed. 
'  My  health  was  at  length  impaired  by  the  inquietude 
'of  my  mind;  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fubfift- 
'cnce:  and  referved  only  a  mattrafs,  upon  which  I 
'  fometimes  lay  from  one  night  to  another. 

'  In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  year,  the 
'  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  fame  fe- 
'  crccy,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes.     He  was  willing 

*  once  more  to  fee  the  man,  whom  he  confidered  as 
'  deriving  felicity  from  himfelf.  But  he  found  me, 
'  not  finging  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  and 

*  vivid  with  cheerfulnefs;  but  p^le  and  dcjeded, 

'  fitting 


*  fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  ojAum,  w! 
^  contributed  tofubftitute  the  phantoms  of  unag 
« tion  for  the  realities  of  greatncfs.  He  cnc 
«  with  a  kind  of  joyful  impatience  in  his  coui 

*  nance,  which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me^ 

*  changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.     I 

*  often  wiQied  for  another  opportunity  to  adc 
^  the  Caliph;  yet  I  was  confounded  at  his  prefe 

*  and  throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  h 

*  upon  my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs«  *^  Hafli 
«  faid  he,  "  what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whofe  wc 
^^  was  the  labour  of  thy  own  hand;  and  what 
«*  have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy 
"  in  thy  own  bofom?  What  evil  hath  befallen  tli 
*^  Speak,  and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  hapf 

*  I  was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I  repl 

*  Let  my  Lord  forgive  the  prefumption  of  his 
^  vant,  who,  rather  than  utter  a  falfehood,  would 

*  dumb  for  ever.     I  am  become  wretched  by 
*lofs  of  that  which  I  never  poflcfled;  thou] 
'  raifed  wifties  which  indeed  I  am  not  worthy  tl 

*  fhouMft  fatisfy :  but  why  (hould  it  be  thou 
'  that  he,  who  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and  indigei 
« would  not  have  been  rendered  more  happy 

*  eminence  and  wealth?' 

^  When  I  had  finiftied  this  fpeech,  Almalic  ft< 
^&mt  moments  4o  Cufpence,  and  I  continued  pi 

'tr 
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« tratc  before  him.  ''  Haflan/V  ftid  he,  «  I  pcr-^ 
"ceive,  noc  with  i  indignation  but  regreti  thttt  1 
"  miftook  thy  charadtcrj  I  now  difcover  avarice 
'^  and  ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid  only 
'«  becaufe  their  objedks  were  too  remote  to  rouze 
'^  them.  I  cannot,  therefore,'  inveft  thee  with  autho- 
^  rity,  becaufe  I  would  not  fubje£b  my  people  to 
"  opprefljon;  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be  compelled 
^  to  pumiQi  thee,  for  crimes  which  I  firft  enabled 
*'  thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have  taken  from  thee 
'<  diat  which  I  cannot  re(h>re,  1  will  at  lead  gradfy 
^  the  wiflies  that  I  excited,  left  thy  heart  accufe  me 
**  of  injuftice,  and  thou  continue  ftill  a  ftranger  to 
*'  thyielf.     Arife,  therefore,  and  folk)w  me/*    *  I 

*  fprung  from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 

*  of  an  eagle  J  I  kiffed  the  hem  of  his  garment  in.  an 

*  extacy  of  gratitude  and  joyj  and  when  I  went  out 

*  of  my  houfc,  my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  efcaped 
^  from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I  followed  Almalic  to  the 
'  caravanfera  in  which  he  lodged ;  and  after  he  had 
'  fulBlIed  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina. 

*  He  gave  me  an  apartment  in  the  Seraglio;  I  was 

*  attended  by  his  Own  fervantsj  my  provifions  were 
*fcot  irom  his  own  table;  and  I  received  every 

*  week  a  fum  from  his  trealury,  which  exceeded  the 
'  moft  romantic  of  my  expectations.  But  1  foon 
'  difcovercd,  that  no  dainty  was  fo  tafteful,  as  the 

'food 
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*  food  Co  whicb  labour  procured  an  appetite;  n 
^  flumbers  fo  fweet  as  thofe  which  weartnds  invited 
^  and  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed^  as  that  iit  which  dili 
'  gence  is  expecting  its  reward.      I  rtmembere 

*  thefe  cnpyments  with  regret  ^  and  while  1  wi 
^  iighing  in  the  midft  of  fuperfluities^  which  thoil^ 

*  they  encumbered  life^  yet  I  could  not  |^ve  up^  the| 

*  were  fuddenly  taken  away.  ;  '• 

^  Almalicy  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of  his  king 

'  dom^  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life>  expired  fbd 

/  denly  in  the  bath;  fuch^  thou  knoweft^  was  th< 

*  deftiny^  which  the  Almighty  had  written  upon  hii 
«  head. 

^  His  fbn  Abubeker,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne 

*  was  incenfed  againft  me^  by  fome  who  regarded 
'  me  at  once  with  contempt  and  envy:  he  fuddenlj 
<  withdrew  my  penfion^  and  commanded  that  1 
^  fhould  be  expelled  the  palace;  a  command  which 

*  my  enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour^  that 

*  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myfelf  mthe  ftreetsoi 

*  Medina,  indigent  and  friendlefs,  expofed  to  hunger 

*  and  derifion,  with  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all 

*  the  fcnfibility  of  pride.  O !  let  not  thy  heart  dc- 
'  fpife  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught^ 

*  that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which  it  is  not  happi- 

*  nefs  to  poflefs.     O !  that  for  me,  this  leilbn  had 

*  not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence !  I 

*  have 
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^  have  travelled  from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I  can- 

*  not  fly  from  myfelf.    How  different  are  the  ftates 

*  in  which  I  have  been  placed  1  The  remembrance 
*of  both  is  bitter;  for  the  pleafure  of  neither  can 
^return/  Haflfan,  having  thus  ended  his  ftorjr, 
fmote  his  hands  together,  and  looking  upward  burft 
into  tears. 

Omar,  having  waited  till  his  agony  was  pad,  went 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ^^  My  fon,*' 
iaid  he,  f*  more  is  yet  in  thy  power  than  Almalic 
<<  could  give,  or  Abubeker  take  away.  Theleflbn 
^*  of  thy  life  the  Prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
**  to  explain. 

"  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and  la- 
**  hour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become  habitual^ 
'^and  eaie  and  affluence  were  placed  beyond  thy 
^^  hope;  but  when  cafe  and  affluence  approached 
**  dice,  thou  waft  content  with  poverty  and  labour 
*'  no  more.  That  which  then  became  the  objedl 
^  was  alfo  the  bound  of  thy  hope;  and  he,  whole 
*'  utmoft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevitably  be 
**  wretched.  If  thy  fupremc  defire  had  been  the 
"  delights  of  paradife,  and  thou  hadft  believed  ^hat 
*'  by  the  tenor  of  thy  life  thcfe  delights  had  been 
"  fccured,  as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
"  diou  wouldcft  not  have  regretted  that  lefs  was  not 
"  offered.     The  content  which  was  once  enjoyed 

L  "  was 
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'^  was  but  the  lethargy  of  the  foul;  and  the  diftrc 

"  which  is  now  fufFered,  will  but  quicken  it  to  a6tio 

^'  Depart,  therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all  thing 

*^  put  thy  truft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify  t 

"  wilh  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  the  foul  with  good:  i 

'^  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,   in  comparifon 

'*  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,  ai 

"  the  duft  of  the  balance.     Return,  nny  fon,  to  d 

*'  labour;  thy  food  fhall  be  tafteful  again,  and  tl 

"  reft  (hall  be  fweet :  to  thy  content  alfo  will    i 

*'  added  ftability,  when  it  depends  not  upon  th 

"  which  is  poffefled  upon  earth,  but  upon  that  whi< 

"  is  expefted  in  heaven." 

Haffan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of  inftru6hc 
impreffcd  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haftened  to  proftra 
himfclf  in  the  temple  of  the  Prophet.  Peace  da wnc 
upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning:  \ 
returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfiilnefs:  his  devc 
tion  became  fervent  and  habitual :  and  the  latti 
days  of  Haflan  were  happier  than  tl  e  firft. 


ORIGINA 
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ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

■  or  A  » 

COUNTESS, 

WHO    WBNT    A    BEGGING. 


npHIS  extraordinary  incident,  which  was  for 
-*"  many  years  proverbial  in  fome  parts  of  Staf- 
fordlhire  and  Worcefterftiire,  occurred  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  George  I .  During  tlie  depth 
cf  an  extreme  hard  winter,  a  charity  fermon  being 
preached  at  the  parifti  church  of  Endfield,  near  End- 
fidd-hall,  a  feat  of  the  Lady  Grey,  near  Stourbridge, 
Worcefterfhire,  her  Ladyfhip,  who  attended,  was  fo 
aflfefted  by  the  pathetical  addrefs  of  the  reftor,  that 
in  order  to  found  the  charitable  difpofitions  of  fhe 
hearers,  mod  of  whom  fhe  knew,  (he  difguifed  her- 
Iclfin  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  and  traverfing  theparilh 
a  whole  day,  the  greateft  part  of  which  it  fnowed, 
flie  foon  found  that  very  few  of  the  congregation, 
any  more  than  the  preacher,  retained  fimilar  im- 
prcflions  of  commiferation  with  herfelf  after  the 
fcrmon;  and  what  was  moll  remarkable,  among  a 
number  of  fcanty  pittances  which  with  no  fmall  ad- 
drefs fhe  obrained,  that  of  the  Rev.  Divine,  though 
L  *2  a  man 
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a  manof  confiderable  eftate^  was  the  lead  of  all  $  in 
fine,  where  (he  cxpefted  mod,  (he  obtained  the  leaft ; 
only  one  poor  cottager^  an  aged  woman^  alked  her 
to  come  in  and  warm  herfelf  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
The  alms  (he  had  received  elfewhere  (he  had  faved 
in  a  bag,  which  ihe  was  provided  with.  This  aged 
woman,  who  was  baking  when  (he  came  to  the  door, 
made  the  unknown  Countefs  fit  down  by  the  fire, 
while  ihe  baked  her  a  cake  in  the  mouth  of  the 
oven.  The  confequence  of  this  unexpeffced  kind- 
nefs  was,  that  the  Lady,  afTuming  her  real  chara&efy 
the  day  after  invited  all  her  benefaftors  to  a  feaft; 
but  when  they  entered  the  hall,  though  there  were 
two  tables,  only  one  of  them  was  furni(hed  with  the 
lare  of  the  feafon ;  but  the  other  was,  to  the  un* 
fpeakable  furprife  of  the  guefts,  garniihed  with  the 
identical  alms  they  had  fo  illiberally  bellowed  be- 
fore upon  the  noble  beggar;  a  label  (pecifying  the 
portion  of  each ;  and  finally,  an  explanation,  and  a 
moft  fevere  lefture  by  the  lady,  increafed  their  con- 
fufion  beyond  all  conception;  whilft  the  different 
treatment  of  the  poor  cottager,  &c.  and  an  annual 
ftipend  fettled  upon  her  by  the  Lady,  (lamped  her 
ever  after  with  the  love  and  refpedl  of  the  whole 
country. 


AN 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE 

FALSEHOOD  OF  MEN. 


THE  generality  of  mankind  are  very  apt  to  be 
fevere  on  the  ladies^  on  account  of  their  am*, 
bition  for  coronets^  their  paOion  after  wealthy  and 
their  inclination  for  parade.  Time  out  of  mind  has 
it  been  a  (landing  joke^  that  a  red  rag  was  a  bait 
both  for  women  and  mackarel,  and  that  where  a 
celebrated  toafl:  might  poflibly  be  proof  againft  the 
attacks  of  opulence  and  title>  flie  has  furrendered  in 
an  inftant^  at  difcretion,  to  a  fcarlet  coat. 

There  may  be  fome  truth,  perhaps,  in  thefc  ac- 
cufationsi  but  if  the  ladies  were  to  recriminate  ever 
To  litde,  we  (hould  find  that  the  mighty  lords  of 
the  creation,  nine  out  of  ten,  are  infinitely  more  for- 
did in  their  difpofitions,  and  ridiculous  in  their  pur- 
fuits,  notwithftanding  all  the  boafted  fuperiority  of 
their  undcrftandings,  than  thofe  women  whom 
they  afied  to  treat  with  fo  much  indifference  and 
contempt. 

When  a  young  fellow,  now-a-days,  begins  to  look 
out  for  a  wife,  the  firft  enquiry  which  is  made  relates 

not 
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not  to  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  or  the  accomplifli- 
ments  of  her  mind,  but  to  her  future  expeftations, 
and  the  prefent  weight  of  her  purfc:  whether  fhc  is 
a  fury  or  a  fool  is  a  naatter  of  no  confequence;  the 
greatnefs  of  her  fortune  ftifles  every  other  confidcra- 
tion,  and,  as  if  there  were  no  poffibility  for  the  virtues 
to  dwell  any  wher©  but  with  opulence,  he  takes  her 
without  knowing  whether  fne  is  pofleflcd  of  any  one, 
and  gains  the  approbation  of  the  whole  world  for  fo 
prudent  a  folicitude  about  the  main  chance. 

As  we  know  that  the  foregoing  method  is  th^ 
general  criterion  of  conduft  among  the  men,  why 
fliould  they  be  offended  with  the  fair  fcx  for  making 
it  the  Itandard  of  theirs  ? — Is  it  more  furprifing  that 
a  woman  fhould  marry  a  lumpkin  for  his  money, 
than  that  a  man  Ihould  give  his  hand  to  a  fool  for 
her  fortune  ? 

Charles  Courtly  for  a  long  time  paid  his  addreflfes 
to  Mifs  Harriet  Hartley,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  engage  her  efteem ;  a  day  was  appointed  for  the 
wedding,  friends  were  invited,  clothes  were  made, 
and  no  preparations  were  omitted  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  the  folemnity.  Two  days  before  the 
appointed  one,  a  widow,  with  a  lar^:?  jointure  at  her 
own  difpofal,  made  fome  advanrcs  to  him.  He 
was  caught.  The  defire  of  having  an  unneceflary 
di(h  at  dinner,  or  a  ufclefs  fet  of  horfes  in  his  liable, 

prevailed 
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prevailed  over  his  honour  and  his  love,  and  he  fold 
that  hand  to  a  fuperannuated  fimpleton,  which  he 
had  before,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  promifed  to 
exchange  with^the  every  way  engaging  Harriet. — 
<•  O  fliame!  where  is  thy  blufli?" 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  HAMLET. 

A    TALE. 


T  AURA  was  one  of  the  fix  daughters  of  Mr. 
-^^  Hartley,  who  refided  in  a  fmall  village  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  on  an  eftate  which  he  inherited 
from  his  anceftors.  Laura  was  the  eldeft  child;  and 
from  her  birth  had  been  the  favourite  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  who  left  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  in- 
fant niece.  The  amount  of  the  old  lady's  perfonal 
eftate  was  very  confiderable ;  and  that  of  her  real 
formed  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
The  refidence  of  this  relative  was  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  village;  and,  being  furrounded  by  a  few 
fcattered  cottages,  was  denominated  the  Hamlet. 
Hence  the  heir  to  her  fortunes  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of—."  The  Maid  of  the  Hamlet," 

When 
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When  Laura  had  obtained  her  eighteenth  yetTj 
Ihe  found  herfelf  lurrounded  by  a  numerous  levee 
of  admirers;  fome  of  whom  paid  their  court  with  a 
view  of  (baring  the  eftabliiliment  which  herdepartec 
relative  had  provided  her;  others  were  aduatec 
by  lefs  interefted  motives;  but  none  had  efFedtec 
the  fmalleft  impreffion  on  her  heart. 

Among  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance^  was  ad- 
mitted the  only  fon  of  the  curate  of  the  village;  2 
youth  of  modeft  mien  and  unaflfuming  manners 
Vincent  Plomer  had  a  heart  fufceptible  of  the  mo( 
tender  fenfations:  can  it  then  be  wondered  at>  tha 
the  united  efforts  of  worth  and  beauty,  which  wer 
eminently  confpicuous  in  the  mind  and  peribo  of  th) 
fkir  Laura,  fhould  kindle  in  his  bread  the  arden 
flame  of  love?  Such,  indeed,  were  their  efieds  oi 
the  humble  Vincent;  yet  dare  he  not  reveal  th 
fecret  of  his  fondnefs.  With  much  concern,  hi 
aged  father  (aw  the  alteration  which  was  daily  nu 
king  in  his  conftitution :  frequently  would  he  urg 
him  to  difclofe  the  caufe  of  the  grief  which  preye 
on  his  mind,  and  drained  from  his  cheek  the  bbor 
of  health.  Still  he  denied  that  he  was  unhappy 
and  ftrove,  by  a  forced  cheerfulnefs,  to  convince  h: 
friends  of  their  miftake. 

Vincent  during  his  refidencc  at  the  Univerfir 
among  his  numerous  ftudies,  had  made  a  confidei 

ab 
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able  progrcfs  in  the  fcicncc  of  mufick,  of  which  he 
was  always  paflionatt^ly  fond.  He  played  on  fevcral 
inftruments;  but  his  favourite  was  the  German  flutes 
his  execution  on  which  was  exquifitcly  fine. 

Laura^  was  alfo  much  attached  to  mufick,  would 
frequently  importune  Vincent  to  play  fome  of  the 
mod  favourite  airs  then  in  vogue j  and  the  pleafure 
he  received  in  obeying  the  wifhes  of  the  woman  he 
loved  was  too  great  to  be  refifted. 

Calling  accidentally  in  one  of  her  evening  walks 
at  the  parfonage,  flie  difcovered  Vincent  in  his  ftudy, 
fitting  at  a  table  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand^  in  the 
attitude  of  drawing.  So  attentive  was  he  on  the 
fubjed  before  him,  that  he  heard  not  the  entrance 
of  Laura;  who,  crofiing  the  room  in  foft  and 
wary  ftep,  peeped  over  his  ihoulder,  and  beheld  an 
admirable  likenefs  of  herfelf  nearly  in  a  finilhed 
ftate. 

The  thought,  which  (he  had  long  cherifhed,  that 
be  entertained  a  fond  regard  for  the  original,  at  this 
moment  recurred  to  her  mind  with  increafed force; 
and  flic  concluded  that  the  concealment  of  his  paf- 
fion  was  the  caufe  of  his  declining  health  and  de- 
jcfted  fpirits.  Retreating  a  few  paces  from  his 
chair,  flie  faluted  the  attentive  artift,  who  inftantly 
rofe;  and,  by  his  embarraffed  addrefs,  confirmed  the 
fufpicion  fhe  had  imbibed. 

To 
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To  the  eyes  of  Laura,  the  features  of  Vincent 
were  more  than  ufually  pale  and  languid.  She  inti- 
mated  her  thoughts  of  the  vifible  decline  there  ap- 
peared in  hisconftitutionj.  obferved,  that  the  altera*- 
tion  could  only  be  attributed  to  fome  hidden  caufe, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  5  and  lamented  the  error 
he  committed  in  denying  his  friends  the  privilege  of 
of  partaking  in  his  forrovvs  and  adminiftering  to 
his  griefs. 

Vincent  thanked  her  for  the  concern  fhecxpreffed 
for  his  happinefsi  and  aflured  her  that  he  fhou]d 
ever  retain  a  due  fenfe  of  the  friendlhip  arni  ^fteem 
with  which  fhe  honoured  him. 

"  Come,  come,  Vincent,"  faid  Laura,  with  a 
fmile  of  bewitching  fweetncfs,  "  make  me  your 
*^  confidant.  I  will  not  betray  the  truft,  on  my 
'*  honour.  Say,  has  not  fome  girl  got  the  pofleflion 
*^  of  your  heart  ?  and  is  not  love  the  fource  of  your 
"  uneafinefs?" 

Vincent  fighed  heavily;  and,  taking  up  bis  flutc» 
played,  in  the  mod  pathetic  manner —     *     .  . 

"  How  fweet  the  love  that  meet's  return?*' 

.His  fair  auditor  liftened  with  the  rnoft  profound 
attention  to  the  melancholy  cadence  of  this  favourite 
air  J  and  Vincent,  calling  a  glance  on  the  attentive 
btauty,  faw  the  tears  of  feufibility  gliftening  in  her 

lovely 
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iovcly  eyes.  It  was  a  fav'ourable  omen.  A  beam 
of  joy  darted  through  his  frame;  the  dawn  of  hope 
rofc  in  his  lorn  bofomj  and  though  it  did  not 
remove,  it  in  fome  meafure  diffipated  the  gloom 
ofdcfpair. 

'  What  favoured  objed.  Madam/  faid  Vincent, 
perceiving  Laura  deeply  abforbed  in  thought,  *  has 
'the  happinefs  to  engage  your  attention?'  The 
lucid  drop  ftill  trembled  in  her  eye,  and  an  involun- 
tary figh  efcaped  her  bofom,  *  Has  my  too  officious 
'  care,*  refumed  the  anxious  youth,  ^  to  oblige  ilie 

*  lovely  Laura,  waked  in  her  mind  the  remembrance 
^ of  fome  painful  incident?     Does  fhe  in  filcnce 

*  mourn  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love?     It  cannot 

*  be!    Such  worth,  fuch  beauty,  the coldeft  heart — v 

The  unexpefted  entrance  of  his  father  checked 
the  rapturous  Vincent,  and  barred  the  progrefs  of  a 
converfation  which  promifed  to  be  very  interefting. 

Mr.  Plomer,  after  paying  his  refpefts  to  Laur^, 
addreffed  himfdf  to  Vincent;  who  had  taken  the 
opportunity  which  his  father's  converfation  with 
•Mifs  Hartley  afforded,  to  recover  himfelf  from  the 
cmbarraflment  he  felt  at  this  fudden  and  unexpe(SI:ed 
interruption.  "  I  have  juft  received  a  letter,"  laid 
Mr.  Plomer,  **  from  my  college  friend ;  who  in- 
"  forms  me,  that  he  has  obtained  a  curacy  for  you 
"  fome  ihort  diftance  from  Cambridge.     I  therefore 

^*  would 
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"  would  have  you,  my  fon,  return  to  the  UnivcrGty  j 
"  and,  at  the  enfuing  ordination,  receive  the  necef* 
"  fary  qualifications  for  accepting  the  office  he  hat 
"  generoufly  employed  his  intereft  to  procure. ** 

*  Your  wifhcs.  Sir,'  returned  Vincent,  *  to  me 
^  are  abfolute  commands.  Little  preparations/ 
added  he,  *  will  be  ncceflary  for  my  journey:  I  wiU 

*  therefore  take  my  departure  in  the  morning/ 

"In  the  morning,  Sir?"  with  cagcrnefs,  afked 
Laura. 

*  No,  Vincent!'  faid  Mr.  Plomerj  *  important 

*  as  the  bufinefs  is,  it  requires  not  the  difpatch  you 

*  propofc.  A  few  days  will  be  neceffary  for  you  to 
^  take  leave  of  your  friends,  whole  partiality  and 
'  efteem  afk  a  more  liberal  return  than  the  time  you 

*  have  fixed  will  enable  you  to  pay/ 

Vincent  bowed  aflcnt:  and,  after  a  fliort  convcr* 
fation,  but  ill-fupported  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people,  Laura  rofe  to  take  her  leave.  Vincent 
folicited  permiffion  to  attend  her  home;  and  the 
pleafure  which  Laura  experienced  in  his  coaipany^ 
would  not  permit  her  to  decline  his  politenefs. 

The  fuperior  merits  of  Vincent — abftrafted  from 
his  perfonal  accompli (hments,  which,  though  not 
ftridtly  meriting  the  proud  diftinftion  of  beauty, 
were  particularly  ftr iking  and  engaging — had  long 
attra£bed  the  attention  of  Mifs  Hartley;  and  if,  on 

a  ftria 
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11  ftrift  examination  of  her  heart,  (he  could  acquit  it 
of  the  charge  of  love,  (he  certainly  cherifhed  a  re- 
gard for  him,  not  very  much  differing  in  nature  from 
that  tender  pa(fion.  It  is  true,  that  (he  had,  with 
becoming  prudence,  refifted  the  advances  of  the 
(iniling  deity,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fuppre(red  the 
iri(hes  of  her  heart,  aware  that  many  obftacles  would 
occur  to  prevent  her  union  with  the  fon  of  a  poor 
and  humble  curate. 

Mn  Hartley,  it  muft  be  obferved,  though  po(rcr(Ied 
of  many  ^cellent  qualities,  was  a  man  of  no  little 
pride;  and  thought  too  nrruch  of  his  family  defcent, 
which  boafted  fome  of  the  moft  di(l:ingui(hed  cha* 
rafters  in  the  annals  of  hiftory,  either  as  ftatefmen, 
wamors,  or  eminent  divines,  to  be  ea(ily  prevailed 
on  to  beftow  his  daughter  on  one  whofe  only  boalt 
was  intrinfic  merit.  A  poor  and  bootlefs  recom*- 
nicndation  in  the  prefent  age  of  refined  fentiment! 

But  to  return  to  our  lovers — for  fuch,  from  this 
looment,  the  reader  may  confider  them — (lowly 
'  facing,  a  grove  of  firs,  through  which  their  road  to 
the  Hamlet  lay;  where  we  (hall  find  them  loft  in  deep 
reflcftion,  and  profound  filence,  fave  when  the  half- 
fmothcred  (igh  from  either  breaft  forced  its  painful 
paflagc.  At  length,  the  trembling  youth,  fummon- 
ing  all  his  courage,  ventured  to  addrcfs  the  thought- 
ful maid:— 

"  A  few 
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'*  A  few  fliort  hours/'  faid  he,  in  a  melancholy 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  I  (hall  no  more  enjoy  the  con- 
'*  verfe  of  each  focial  friend  j  nor — what  is  blifs  ftill 
**  greater  far  than  thefe — with  Laura  ftray  through 
"  fields,  where  fummer  fpreads  her  lovely  blofibms 
"  to  the  wondering  eye,  and  blulhing  Flora  exalts 
"  her  balmy  fweets.  Yet  (hall  remembrance  often 
"  dwell,  enraptured,  on  each  blifs  which,  in  thcfe 
*' fccluded  (hades,  my  bofom  knew;  and  fancy, 
«  from  the  wreck  of  time,  revive  each  pleafing  fcene. 
'*  But,  chiefly,  (hall  memory  trace  my  Laura's 
"  lovf ly  form,  and  bring  to  fond  imagination's  eye 
"  thofe  matchlefs  charms,  and  that  unrivalled  worth, 
"  it  boafts.'* 

*  And  am  I,  Vincent,  fo  dear  to  you?  will  you, 
'  in  abfcnce,  hold  me  in  your  thoughts?'  enquired 
the  blulhing  maid. 

"  Come  along.  Jack!"  faid  a  rough  voice,  be- 
hind them.     "  This  is  fhe  we  arc  looking  for." 

The  aftonilhed   lovers  turned,    to   learn  from 
whence  the  threatening  found  proceeded;  and  be- 
held two  men,  vyith  crapes  over  their  faces,  advan— 
cino:  towards  thenpi. 

As  foon  as  the  ruffians  had  reached  the  aftonilhed 
pair,  one  of  them  leizcd  Vincent  by  the  arm;  and^ 
pointing  a  fiftol  to  his  bread,  menaced  him  witli 
inOant  death,  if  he  dared   to  ftir  or  fpeak.     His 

companion; 
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coihpanion,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  hold  of  Laura ; 
who,  finki;ig  from  his  grafp,  fell  lifclefs  to  the 
ground.  The  fight  of  the  maid,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  this  perilous  fituation,  roufed  the  indignant 
fpirit  of  the  aftoniflied  Vincent;  and,  fnatchlng  the 
piftol  which  the  villain  pointed  at  his  breaft,  he 
lodged  its  contents  in  his  body,  and  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  His  companion,  feeing  him  fall, 
hurried  from  this  fcene  of  death ;  firft  difcharging  his 
piftol  at  Vincent,  who  unfortunately  received  the 
ball  in  his  left  fhoulder. 

Vincent's  whole  attention  was  now  direfted  to 
the  fainting  Laura;  who  foon  revived  from  this 
tranfitory  ftate  of  death ;  and  the  firft  objeft  that 
met  her  returning  fenfes  was  her  gallant  lover. 

««  Haften  with  me,  my  dear  Laura,"  faid  he, 
"  from  this  fccne  of  horror !  let  us  feek  your  father's 
"  manfion,  where  only  we  lliall  be  fafe;  for  ftill  I 
*'  fear  danger  furrounds  us.  This  weapon,"  con- 
tinued he,  fnatching  a  fword  from  the  fallen  villain's 
fide,  who  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  heaving 
deadly  groans,  "  will  be  our  fure  defence,  fhould  the 
'^  monfter  who  has  tfcaped  return  to  execute  his 
"  horrid  purpofe."  Without  waiting  her  reply,  he 
raifed  tht  trembling  beauty  from  the  ground,  and 
hurried  her  out  of  the  grove.  Fear  lent  them 
ftrength,  and  added  fwifcncfs  to  their  fteps.     Juft  as 
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they  had  reached  the  lawn  that  fronted  the  houie  oT 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  wounded  lover  found  his  ftrength 
exhaufted;  and,  leaning  on  his  fword,  faid — ^^  I  can 
**  go  no  farther,  Laura !  Here  muft  I  lay  me  down^ 
"  till  my  wafted  ftrength  returns.  A  few  fhort 
**  paces,  and  you  will  reach  a  place  where  danger 
"  has  no  dwelling.  Fly,  then  !**  added  he,  throwing 
himfelf  on  the  ground ;  "  and,  ere  too  late,  fend  mc 
"  fome  friendly  help." 

The  perturbed  ftate  of  Laura's  mind,  from  the 
rude  treatment  of  the  ruffians,  had  prevented  her 
from  difcovering  the  fituation  of  her  deliverer;  and, 
till  this  moment,  (he  was  a  ftranger  to  his  being 
wounded.  Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  ipeeds  its 
rapid  flight,  the  lovely  mourner  bounded  over  the 
lawn;  and  meeting  her  father  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe,  who,  beholding  from  a  window  her  unufual 
hafte,  came  to  enquire  the  caufe,  rulhed  into  his 
arms;  and  with  wildnefs  in  her  looks,  and  a  trembling 
voice,  informed  him  of  Vincent's  fituation,  and 
urged  him  to  haften  to  his  afHftance. 

Mr.  Hartley  called  his  fervants,  and  proceeded 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn ;  where  they  found  the 
brave  youth  fo  faint,  through  lofs  of  blood,  as  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  fpeaking.  With  the  afliftancc 
of  his  attendants,  Mr.  Hartley  conveyed  him  to  his 
houfe;  and,   having  laid  him  on  a  bed,  difpatchcdl 

a  mcflTeng^r 
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a  mdTcnger  for  the  furgeon  of  the  village.  Every 
poffible  care  was  taken  of  the  unfortunate  youtlu 
The  ball  was  extraftcd  without  much  difficulty; 
and  his  furrounding  friends  had  the  happinefs  to 
hear  the  furgeon  pronounce  his  wound  remote 
from  danger. 

And  now  Mr.  Hartley,  having  received  the  par- 
dculars  of  the  accident  which  occafioned  the  wound 
of  his  young  friend,  fcnt  a  fervant  to  the  parfonage^ 
defiring  the  prcfence  of  Mr.  Plomer;  while  he  iiim- 
Icl^  attended  by  the  furgeon  and  a  fervant,  directed 
his  fteps  to  the  fatal  fpot,  to  learn  from  the  fallen  ruf- 
fiaoj  if  yet  alive,  the  caufe  of  the  outrage  committed 
againft  his  daughter,  and  by  whom  he  was  engaged; 
fo"  he  fufpefted  that  he  had  been  hired  to  cffedt  the 
diabolical  purpofe  of  fome  unknown  villain. 

They  found  the  poor  wretch  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility;  and,  having  conveyed  him  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  adminiftered  fome  cordials  to  his  relief. 
After  a  length  of  time,  he  fcemed  to  revive  ^  but  all 
he  could  articulate  was,  "  Sir  William !"  and  fhortly 
after  expired. 

Thefc  words,  however,  afforded  fufficient  infor- 
mation for  Mr.  Hartley  to  conclude,  that  they  had 
been  hired  by  Sir  William  AylifFe,  to  fecure  the  per- 
fon  of  his  daughter,  that  by  one  efficient  ftroke  of 
villainy  he  might  revenge  the  difappointmcnt  he  had 
M  received 
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received  from  Laura's  rejcf^ion  of  his  hand:  and 
this  conclufion  fcemed  to  be  juftificd  by  Sir  William'j 
fudden  flight  from  this  part  of  the  country  j  whid 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  his  pro- 
jefted  fcheme,  and  the  fear  of  exemplary  punifhment 

For  fcveral  weeks  Vincent  was  clofcly  confined  t( 
his  bed ;  and  his  friends  experienced  much  anxiet] 
at  his  (ituation.  A  variety  of  paflions  agitated  hi 
mind,  and  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  recovery 
The  fair  Laura,  too,  fufFercd  much  from  the  ftate  o 
uncertainty  in  which  (he  was  involved.  The  rofci 
in  her  cheek  each  day  difclofed  a  fainter  bluih;  he 
Ipirits  fbrfook  her;  and  her  anxious  parents  fre< 
quently  difcovered  her  in  tears.  Mr.  Hartk] 
readily  divined  the  caufe  of  her  uneafinefsy  aoc 
charged  her  with  the  partiality  (he  bore  the  humbh 
Vincent.  She  fought  not  to  elude  the  queftion,  bu' 
frankly  owned  her  love. 

"  I  confefs,"  faid  Mr.  Hartley,  "  I  did  expcfi 
*'  you  would  have  fcledled  a  man  of  equal  birth  anc 
"  fortune  with  yourfelf,  ta  afibciate  with  in  the  mar- 
"  riage  ftate.  One  of  greater  merit,  I  am  perfuaded 
*'  you  could  not  have  chofen  than  our  young  friend 
'*  and  I  can  but  think  he  well  deferves  your  Idve 
"  I  btive  obferved,"  continued  he,  **  that  an  hope- 
"  lefs  paffion  on  his  part  is  the  chiefeft,  and,  per 
^*  haps,  only  obftacle  to  his  recovery ;  and  that  i 
^*  fimilar  attachment  on  that  of  your's  is  the  fourc( 
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"  of  your  prelent  uneafinefs  and  declining  healdi.  Ic 
'*  would,  indeed,  be  the  very  height  of  ingratitude 
^^  in  us,  Laura,  not  to  eftccm  that  valour,  but  for 
**  which  you  might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  dc- 
"  prived  of  life,  and  I  in  fruitlefs  grief  mourned 
"yourlofs.  Go  then-  '^  child,''  added  he,  "the 
"gladfome  mefT-  i  joy;   remove  from  his 

"mind  the  ^as  of  uncertainty 5  and  tell  him 
"  you  are  his  ibr  ever/' 

Laura  inftantly  threw  herfelf  on  her  knees;  and, 
Ciatching  her  father's  hand,  carried  it  to  her  lips — 

*  And  will  you,  will  you,  my  dear  father,  make  the 

*  generous  Vincent  happy?  will  you  eafe  the  fears  that 

*  rack  his  tortured  mind  ?  Oh !  matchlefs  condefccn- 

*  fion !  how  fhall  I  repay  fuch  unbounded  goodnefs  ?' 

"  Rife,  my  dear  Laura,"  faid  Mr.  Hartley,  wi- 
ping from  his  eye  the  darting  tear  of  paternal  love: 
''your  happinefs  is  mine;  and  whatever  gives  joy 
"  to  you  is  to  me  an  equal  blefling." 

The  grateful  Laura  impatiently  fought  the  cham- 
ber of  her  defponding  lover;  and  removed  from  his 
mind  each  fearful  doubt,  each  lingering  trace  of 
wrctchednefs. 
"  Now  each  new  day  increafing  ftrength  beftows, 

"  And  his  br^c'd  limbs  the  limping  ftaff  refign; 
*'  His  humid  lip  with  rofeatc  luftre  glows, 

"  His  lucid  eyes  with  wonted  brightncfs  Ihine." 
M  a  The 
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The  grateful  paftor  received  the  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Hartley's  confcnt  to  the  union  of  his  fon  with 
the  wealthy  Laura,  with  tears  of  joy.  To  fee  his 
only  child  advanced  to  wealth  and  honour^  raifed 
from  the  painful  ftate  of  low  dependence  to  eafe  and 
affluence,  blotted  from  his  memory  his  former  fuf- 
ferings;  relieved  him  from  the  tender  fears  he  enter- 
tained for  his  fate;  and  warmed  his  foul  with  grati-- 
tude  to  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  the  world.  '*  Thus," 
faid  he,  "  when  the  angry  tcmpeft  over  the  pco- 
'^  pled  globe  its  rage  has  fpent,  the  balmy  gales 
^<  of  health  fucceed,  and  nature  gathers  new  beauties 
"  from  the  ftorm." 

A  few  weeks  from  the  dawn  of  this  promifed 
fcene  of  blifs,  the  venerable  curate  joined  the  con- 
fenting  hands  of  this  virtuous  pair.  The  happineis 
of  their  friends  was  conliderably  augmented  by  the 
felicity  in  which  they  lived;  and  the  furrounding 
peafantry,  who  fhared  the  benevolence  of  Vincent 
and  Laura,  with  ceafelefs  gratitude  fung  the  praifes 
of^Tbe  Maid  of  the  Hamlet. 


«rfi» 


ANECDOTE 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  EMPEROR, 
JOSEPH  THE  SECOND. 


'TPHE  Emperor  having  gone  to  the  vault  of  the 

-**  palais  royal,  which  is  renowned  for  ice,  the  ^  • 
report  fpread;  and  among,  other  people  who  came  rf  0 
to  wait  in  the  paffage,  was  a  hs^ckncy-coachman, 
who  had  left  his  coach  in  order  to  fee  the  Emperor: 
a  gentleman  comes  out,  and  defires  the  coachman 
to  carry  him  in  his  coach  :  "  I  cannot  carry  you, 
*'  Sir,  I  am  come  to  fee  the  Emperor,  and  though 
^*  you  ihould  give  me  a  crown,  I  would  not  go  along 
"  with  you."  *  Come,  come,  I  will  give  you  fix 
'  franks/  "  No,  it  is  impoflible — I  muft  fee  the 
'*  Emperor."  <  With  all  my  heart,  but  the  Emperor 
*  is  no  longer  in  the  vault,  but  juft  gone  out—* 
"  Are  you  fure  of  that?"  *  Yes— Drive  on  to  the 
'  Hotel  Treville,  Rue  Tournon."  The  coach  ar- 
rives, and  the  Count  of  Falkenftcin  comes  out,  and 
pays  the  coachman  his  fare,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
paper.  Our  modern  Phaeton  unrols  it,  for  fear  of 
being  deceived  \  but  what  was  his  furprife  at  finding, 
inftead  of  fix  franks,  a  double  louis !  Quite  con- 
founded, he  calls  to  the  porter — "  the  gentleman  is 
^*  miftaken — he  has  given  me  two  louis  inftead  of 

•'fix 
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**  fix  franks^  which  he  promifed  me.  Who  then 
"  may  he  be?"  *  It  is  the  Emperor/  replied  the 
other.  **  Falkenftein,"  exclaimed  the  coachman 
with  energy,  "  how  unhappy  am  I ! — had  I  known 
'*  it  was  you,  I  Ihould  have  turned  round  on  my 
^'  coach-box  to  look  at  you:"  with  this  be  runs  to 
the  tavern  to  drink  the  Emperor's  health.  It  is 
added,  that  he  put  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  and  in  the 
ears  of  his  rozinantes,  publifhed  to  aU  the  world^ 
**  X  have  carried  the  Emperor/* 


FOLLY 

OP 

PLEADING  INABILITY 

TO 

DISCHARGE  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE, 


I  Had  the  misfortune,  fome  time  ago,  to  be  in  com- 
pany, where  a  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  to 
be  a  principal  fpeaker  at  a  difputing  fociety  of  the 
firft  clafs,  was  expcfted.  Till  this  perfon  came  in, 
the  converfation  was  carried  on  with  the  cheeriiil 
eafy  negligence  of  fenfible  good-humour:  but  we 
foon  difcovered,  that  his  difcourfe  was  a  perpetual 

effort 
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effort  to  betray  the  company  into  attempts  to  prove 
fclf-evident  propofitionsj  a  pradtice  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  that  deep 
philofbpher,  who  denied  motion,  "  becaiifc,"  as 
he  faid,  *'  a  body  muft  move  either  where  it  is,  or 
^^  where  it  is  not;  and  both  fuppofitions  are  equally 
«  abfurd/' 

His  attempt,  however,  was  totally  unfuccefsful, 
dll  at  laft  he  affirmed,  that  a  man  had  no  more  power 
over  his  own  aftions  than  a  clock;  and  that  the 
nx>tions  of  the  human  machine  were  determined  by 
irrefiftibk  propenfities,  as  a  clock  is  kept  going  by 
a  weight.  This  propofition  was  anfwered  with  a 
loud  laugh;  every  one  treated  it  as  an  abfurdity 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  believe;  and  to  expofe  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  companjr,  he  was  defijcd  to 
prove  what  he  had  advanced,  as  a  fit  punilhment  of 
his  defign  to  engage  others  to  prove  die  contrary, 
which,  though  for  a  different  reafon,  was  yet  equally 
ridiculous.  After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  re- 
tailed all  the  fophiftry  that  he  remembered,  and 
much  more  than  he  underftood,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find,  that  he  had  made  no  profelyte,  nor 
was  yet  become  of  fufficient  conlcquence  to  pro- 
voke an  antagonifl:. 

I  fat  filent,  and  as  I  was  indulging  my  fpeculations 
on  the  fcene  which  chance  had  exiiibited  before  me, 

I  recolkdcd 
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I  rccollc6kcd  fevcral  incidents,  which  convinced  mc 
that  moft  of  the  perfons  who  were  prefent  had  lately 
profclTed  the  opinion  which  they  now  oppofedi  and 
aftcd  upon  that  very  principle  which  they  derided  as 
abfurd,  and  appeared  to  deteft  as  impious. 

The  company  confifted  of  Mn  Traffic,  a  wealthy 
merchant;  Mr.  Courtly,  a  commilTioner  of  a  public 
office;  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  in  whofe  converfa- 
tion  there  is  a  higher  drain  of  pleafantry  andhumour 
than  in  any  other  perfon  of  my  acquaintance;  and 
Myrtilla,  the  wife  of  our  friend,  at  whofe  houfe  we 
were  afTembled  to  dine,  and  who,  during  this  inter- 
val, was  engaged  by  fome  unexpefted  bufineis  in 
apothcr  room.     Thofc  incidents  which  I  then  rc- 
coUeftcd,  I  will  now  relate:  nor  can  any  of  the 
perfons  v/hom  I  have  thus  ventured  to  name  be 
juftly  offended,  becaufc  that  which  is  declared  not 
to  be  the  cfFcft  of  choice,  cannot  be  confidered  as 
the  objeft  of  cenfure.     With  Mr.  Traffic,  I  had 
contrafted  an  intimacy  in  our  younger  days,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  difparity  of  our  fortune,  has 
continued  till  now.     We  had   both  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  a  gentleman,  who,  though  his  exten- 
five  trade  had   contributed  to  enrich  his  country, 
was  himfelf  by  fudden  and  inevitable  loflfes  become^ 
poor:  his  credit,  however,  was  ftill  good;  and  by^ 
the  hfk  of  a  certain  fum^  it  was  poffible  to  retrieves 
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his  fortune.    With  this  gentleman  we  had  fpent 

many  a  Ibcial  hour;  we  had  habitually  drunk  his 

health  when  he  was  abfent^  and  always  exprelTed 

our  fentiments  of  his  merit  in  the  highefl:  terms. 

In  this  exigency,  therefore,  he  applied  to  me,   and 

communicated  the  fecret  of  his  diftrefs;  a  fecret, 

which  is  always  concealed  by  a  generous  mind,  till 

it  is  extorted  by  torture  that  can  no  longer  be  borne: 

he  knew  my  circumftances  too  well  to  expeft  the 

fum  that  he  wanted  from  mypurfej  but  he  requcftcd 

that  I  would,  to  fave  him  from  the  pain  and  confu| 

Son  of  fuch  a  converfation,  communicate  his  requeft, 

and  a  true  ftate  of  his  affairs,  to  Mr.  Traffic :  *'  for," 

fays  he,  ^*  though  I  could  raife  double  the  fum  upon 

•*  my  own  perfonal  fccurity,  yet  I  would  no  more 

«  borrow  of  a  man  without  acquainting  him  at 

"  what  rilk  he  lends,  than  I  would  folicit  the  infu- 

"  ranee  of  a  (hip  at  a  common  prepiium,  when  I 

^'  knew,  by  private  intelligence,  that  (he  could  fwim 

^*  no  longer  than  every  pump  was  at  work." 

I  undertook  this  bufmefs  with  the  utmoft  confi- 
dence of  fucccfs.  Mr.  Traffic  heard  the  account  of 
our  friend's  misfortunes  with  great  appearance  of 
concern;  **  he  warmly  commended  his  integrity, 
"  and  lamented  the  precarious  (ituation  of  a  trader, 
"  whom  oeconomy  and  diligence  cannot  fecure  from 
**  calamities  which  are  brought  upon  others  only  by 

**  profufion 
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*^  profufian  and  riot;  but  as  to  thempney^"  he  (aid, 
"  that  I  could  not  cxpe£t  hiai  to  venture  it  without 
*'  fecurity:  that  my  friend  himfclf  could  not  wonder 
"  that  his  requeft  was  reful'cd,  a  requeft  with  which» 
**  indeed,"  faid  he,  **  I  cannot  poffibly  comity/* 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  free  agency  of  my 
fiiend  and  myfclf,  which  Mr.  Traffic  had  made  no 
fcruple  to  deny  in  a  very  interefting  particular i  I 
believe  every  one  will  readily  admit,  that  Mr. 
Traffic  was  neither  free  in  fpeculation  nor  faft  j  for 
he  can  be  little  better  than  a  machine  aftuated  by 
avarice,  who  had  not  power  to  fpare.  one  thoufand 
pounds,  from  two  hundred  times  the  fum,  to  pre^ 
vent  the  immediate  ruin  of  a  man,  in  whofe  behalf 
he  had  been  fo  often  liberal  of  praife,  with  whom 
his  focial  enjoyments  had  been  fo  long  connedtcd, 
and  for  whofe  misfortunes  he  was  fenfibly  touched. 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  my  unhappy 
friend  became  a  bankrupt,  and  applied  to  me  once 
more  to  folicit  Mr,  Courtly  for  a  place  in  his  office. 
By  Mr.  Couitly  I  was  received  with  great  friend- 
fliipi  he  was  much  afFefted  with  the  diftreffes  of 
my  friend;  he  generoufly  gave  me  a  bank-note, 
which  he  requcftcd  me  to  apply  to  his  immediate 
relief  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  lead  wound  his 
delicacy;  and  promifed,  that  the  firft  vacancy  he 
(hould  be  provided  for:  but  when  the  vacancy  hap* 

pened. 
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penedj  of  whic|)  I  had  the  earlieft  intelligence^  he 
told  me^  with  evident  compunftion  and  diftrefs,  that 
he  could  not  poflibly  fulfil  his  promife^  for  that  a 
very  great  man  had  reconimended  one  of  his  donnef- 
tics,  whofe  foliciucion  for  that  reafon  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refufe.  This  gentlenoan,  therefore, 
had  alfo  profeiTcd  himfclf  a  machine  ^  and  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  the  inftrument  of 
ambition  than  Mr.  Traffic  of  avarice. 

Mr.  Gay,  the  wit,  bcGdes  that  he  has  very  much 
die  air  of  a  free  agent,  is  a  man  of  deep  penetration, 
great  delicacy,  and  ftrong  compaflion:  but  in  diie£t 
oppofition  to  all  thefe  great  and  good  qualities,  he 
is  continually  entangled  in  difficulties,  and  precipi- 
tated not  only  into  indecency  and  unkindnefs,  but 
impiety,  by  his  love  of  ridicule.  I  remembered, 
that  I  had  lately  cxpollulated  with  him  about  this 
ftrange  perverfion  of  his  abilities,  in  thefe  terms : 
«'  Dear  Charles,  it  amazes  me  that  you  fhould  rather 
"  aft  the  character  of  a  merry  fellow,  than  a  wife 
"  man ;  that  you  Ihould  mortify  a  friend  whom  you 
"not  only  love  but  eftecmj  wantonly  mangle  a 
"  character  which  you  reverence ;  betray  a  fccret, 
^*  violate  truth,  and  fport  with  the  doftrine  and  the 
"  praftice  of  a  religion  which  you  believe,  merely 
*'  for  thcplcafure  of  being  laughed  at."  I  remem- 
ber too,  that  when  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  (hrugged 
^  up 
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up  his  (houlders,  and  greatly  cxttndcd  the  longi-r 
tudinal  dimenfions  of  his  countenance.  *  All  this/ 
faid  he,  *  is  very  true,  but  if  I  were  to  be  hanged  I 
*  could  not  help  it.'  Here  was  another  declaration 
in  favour  of  fatality.  Poor  Gay  profefles  himfclf  a 
flave  rather  to  vanity  than  to  vice,  and  patiendy 
fubmics  himfelf  to  the  nnoft  ridiculous  drudgery, 
i^ithout  one  ftruggle  for  freedom. 

Of  the  Lady,  I  am  unwilling  to  fpeak  with  equ^ 
plainnefsj  but  I  hope  Myrtilla  will  allow  me  to 
plead  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  when  (he  refleds,  that 
I  have  heard  her  lament  that  (he  is  her(elf  urged  by 
an  irrefiftible  impuKe  to  play.     I  remembered,  that 
I  had,  at  the  requeft  of  my  friend,  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity, when  we  were  alone,  indiredly  to  reprcfent 
the  pernicious  confequences  of  indulging  fo  prepof- 
terous  an  inclination.     She  perceived  my  de(]gn; 
and  immediately  accufed  herfclfi   with  an  honeft 
fcnfibility  that  burft  into  tears;  but  at  the  fame 
time  told  me,  "  that  (he  was  no  more  able  to  rc- 
«'  frain  from  cards  than  to  fly:"  and  a  few  nights 
afterwards,  I  obferved  her  chairmen  waiting  at  the 
door  of  a  great  lady,  who  feldom  fees  company  but 
on  a  Sunday,  and  then  has  always  the  happincfs  of 
engaging  a  brilliant  a(rembly  at  cards. 

After  I  had  recolleded  thefe  incidents,  I  looked 
with  lefs  contempt  upon  our  necelEtariani  and  to 

confefs 
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confefs  a  truths  with  lefs  efteem  upon  his  prefent 
opponents,  I  took  for  granted,  that  this  gentle- 
man's opinion  proceeded  from  a  confcioufnefs,  that 
he  was  himfelf  the  flave  of  fome,  or  all  of  thefe  vices 
and  follies;  and  that  he  was  prompted  by  fomeching 
like  benevolence,  to  communicate  to  others  a  dif- 
covery,  by  which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  quiet  his 
own  mind,  and  to  regard  himfelf  rather  as  an  objedl 
of  pity  than  contempt. 

And  indeed  no  man,  without  great  incongruity, 
can  affirm  that  he  has  powers  which  he  does  not 
exert,  when  to  exert  them  is  evidently  his  highcft 
intcreft;  nor  Ihould  he  be  permitted  to  arrogate  the 
dignity  of  a  free  agent,  who  has  once  profefled  him- 
felf to  be  the  mere  inftrument  of  ncceffity. 

While  I  was  making  thefe  refleftions,  the  hufband 
of  Myrtilla  came  in;  and  to  atone  for  any  dilhonour 
which  cuftom  or  prejudice  may  fuppofe  to  be  re- 
flefted  upon  him  by  the  unhappy  fatality  of  his  wife, 
I  (hall  refer  to  him  as  an  inconteftible  proof,  that 
though  there  are  fome  who  have  fold  themfclves  to 
do  evil,  and  become  the  bondmen  of  iniquity,  yet 
there  are  others,  who  preferve  the  birth-right  of 
beings  that  are  placed  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels i  and  who  may,  without  reproach,  deny  the 
do6trine  of  ncceffity,  by  which  they  are  degraded  to 
an  equality  with  brutes  that  perifh.    I  acknowledge, 

indeed. 
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indeed^  that  my  friend  has  motives  from  which  he 
aftsi  but  his  motives  receive  their  force  from  rca- 
fon  illuminated  by  revelation,  and  confcience  invi- 
gorated by  hope.  I  acknowledge  too,  that  he  is 
under  fubjeftion  to  a  matter;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  to  Him  only,  "  whofc  fervice  is 
"  perfeft  freedom." 


ANECDOTE  OF  Mr.  POPE. 


TOURING  Mr. Pope's  laft  illnefs,  afquabblehap- 
■*^  pcned  in  his  chamber  between  his  two  phyfi- 
cians,  (Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thomfon,  both  fincc 
dead)  Dr.  B.  charging  Dr.  T.  with  haftening  his 
death  by  the  violent  purges  he  had  prefcribed,  and 
the  other  retorting  the  charge.  Mr.  Pope  at  length 
filenced  them,  faying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  only  learn, 
"  by  your  difcourfc,  that  I  am  in  a  very  dangerous 
*'  way;  therefore,  all  I  have  now  to  aflc  is,  that  the 
"  following  epigram  may  be  added,  after  my  death, 
*'  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of 
*^  poftfcript: 

"  Dunces  rejoice,  forgive  all  ccnfurcs  paft, 
*^  The  greateft  dunce  has  kill'd  your  foe  at  laft." 

Others 
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Others  fay,  that  thefe  lines  were  written  by  Dr. 
B.  himfelf  s  and  the  following  epigram  by  a  £-iend  of 
Dr.  T's  was  occafioned  by  the  foregoing  one: 

As  phyfic  and  verfe  both  to  Phoebus  belong. 
So  the  college  oft  dabble  in  potion  and  fongs 
Hence  Burton,  refolv'd  his  emetics  (hall  hit 
When  his  recipes  fail,  gives  a  puke  with  his  wit. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

LORENZO  DE  MEDICI. 


THIS  great  man,  from  his  earlicft  years,  exhi- 
bited that  quicknefs  of  mind,  which  fo  much 
diftinguifhcd  his  maturer  years.  His  father  Cofmo, 
having  one  day  prcfented  him,  when  he  was  quite  a 
child,  to  an  Ambaflador,  to  whom  he  was  talking  of 
him  with  the  foolifh  fondncfs  of  a  parent,  defired 
the  Ambaffador  to  put  fome  queftions  to  his  fon, 
and  to  fee,  by  his  anfwers,  if  he  was  not  a  boy  of 
parts.  The  Ambaflador  did  as  he  was  defired,  and 
wasfoon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Cofmo  had 
told  him  5  but  added,  "  This  child,  as  he  grows  up, 
**  will  probably  become  ftupidi  for  it  has  generally 

"  been 
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"  been  obferved,  that  thofc  who,  when  young»  arc 
**  very  fprightly  and  clever,  hardly  ever  increale  in 
*'  talents  as  they  grow  older."  Young  Lorenzo, 
hearing  this,  crept  gently  to  the  Ambaffador,  and 
looking  him  archly  in  the  face,  faid  to  him,  '  I  am 
'  certain,  that  when  you  were  young,  you  were  a  boy 
*  of  very  great  genius/ 


THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 


.....  .Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  piftur'd  life:  pafs  fomc  few  years; 

Thy  flow'ring  fpring,  thy  fummer's  ardent  ftrength^ 

Thy  fobcr  autumn  fading  into  age. 

And  pale- concluding  winter  comes  at  latt. 

And  Ihuts  the  fcene.     Ah !  whither  now  arc  fled 

Thofe  dreams  of  greatnefs;  thofe  unfolid  hopes 

Of  happinefs;  thofe  longings  after  fame; 

Thofe  reftlcfs  cares;  thofe  bufy  buftling  days; 

Thofe    gay-fpcnt    feftive    nights;    thofe    varying 

thoughts. 
Loft  between  good  and  ill,  that  fhar'd  thy  life  ? 
All  now  are  fled !  Religion  fole  remains 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man. 
His  guide  to  happinels  on  high.  .^ 
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tn   WHAT 

TRUE  HAPPINESS  CONSISTS. 


TRUE  happinels  conflfls  in  three  things:  ift» 
In  fuch  an  innocence,  that  the  mind  has  no- 
thing criminal  to  reproach  it  with.  adly.  In  learning 
to  be  content  with  that  flation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.  3dly.  In  the  enjoyment  of  perfeft 
health.  If  any  of  thefe  be  wanting,  we  cannot  be 
truly  happy:  virtue  is  at  that  time  of  fervice  to 
comfbrt  us;  but  it  cannot  exempt  us  from  the  evils 
which  wc.  luffer.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween comforting  a  man,  and  curing  him:  we  affift 
the  fofmer  to  bear  up  under  his  misfortunes,  but  wc 
change  the  pain  and  forrow  of  the  latter  into  plea- 
fure  and  joy. 

It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  abandons  himfelf  to 
wickednefs,  be  his  eftate,  dignity,  or  poft,  ever  fo 
great  or  eminent,  cannot  be  happy.  The  wicked 
arc  their  own  judges;  the  horror  of  their  crimes  fol- 
lows them  wherever  they  go;  and^  though  their 
guik  be  fo  for  unknown  to  the  public  that  they  paft 
for  tnen  of  virtue,  yet  they  are  not  eafy  in  their 
minds.  *  The  worft  ^unifhment,'  fays  Juvenal, 
'  which  a  wicked  man  fufiers,  is^  that  he  cannot 
N  *  declare 
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*  declare  himfelf  innocent,  though  he  is  acquitted 

*  and  difchargcd  out  of  court;  and  though  the 
^  prxtor  takes  a  bribe,  and  obtains  him  a  pardon, 

*  yet  he  cannot  abfolve  himfelf.'  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  that  bad  men  can  entirely  ftifle  the  remorfe  of 
confcience:  fometimes  they  fancy  they  are  above 
the  reproaches  of  it  s  but  foon  after  they  condemn 
themfelves,  they  are  (truck  with  a  fecrct  horror, 
perfecute  themfelves,  and  are  their  own  executioners. 
The  torments  which  they  endure  are  not  to  be  cx- 
preflcdj  and  is  it  not  a  queftion  whether  there  is  any 
one  more  cruel  in  hell,  than  a  confcience  bearing 
fecret  witnefs  in  the  foul  againft  a  man's  guilt  day 
and  night?  No  pleafures,  banquets,  plays»  or  any 
other  reprefentations,  nor  even  the  charms  of  lovc« 
can  reftore  a  calm  to  a  bread  which  is  troubled  with 
a  remorfe  for  wickednefs.  Confcience  is  not  filent 
in  the  mod  pompous  entertainments;  but,  like  an 
implacable  fury  which  nothing  can  pacify,  it  poifbns 
the  mod  dainty  difhes,  and  turns  the  moft  lively 
mirth  into  uneafinefs. 

They  who  appear  to  us  to  be  the  moft  daring 
offenders,  are  the  moft  timorous  after  the  conunif* 
fion  of  their  crimes.  They  are  equally  aftud  of 
the  indignation  of  men  and  the  wrath  of  HeaveOj 
and  turn  pale  at  the  leaft  flafti  of  lightning.  If  it 
thunders,  they  are  half  dead  2  for  they  do  not  con* 

iider 
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(ider  it  as  proceeding  fix>m  a  natural  caufe^  but 
ima^ne  that  Heaven,  provoked  at  their  wickednefsj 
is  ready  to  dart  its  thunder-bolts  at  their  guilty  heads. 
Nor  arc  they  much  more  tranquil  when  the  ftorm 
is  over;  for  they  imagine  it  only  a  reprieve  from 
their  deferv^d  punilhment.  The  flighteft  malady 
that  feizes  them  they  take  to  be  mortal^  and  what 
will  deprive  them  of  this  life,  to  give  them  a  new 
one  full  of  torments.  If  the  wicked  did  but  forefec 
what  troubles  their  crimes  would  involve  them  in, 
they  would  abftain  from  committing  them;'  but 
they  do  not  begin  to  fee  and  feel  the  enormity  of 
them  till  after  they  have  committed  them;  yet  thciy 
go  on  to  perpetrate  new  ones,  becaufe  of  tlieir  na- 
tural bias  to  wickednefs;  fo  that  they  cannot  help 
doing  the  evil  which  in  their  judgment  they  con- 
demn. They  hope  to  be  lefs  troubled  in  conlcience 
by  frefti  tranlgreflions  than  by  the  former,  and  flat- 
ter themfelves  that  they  fhall  make  wickednefs 
familiar  to  them  by  repeated  a6ts  of  it.  What 
wretches  are  thefe,  who  think  to  obtain  a  cure  by 
what  increafes  their  difeafe,  and  are  inceflantly 
procuring  themfelves  new  torments ! 

The  common  people,  who  only  judge  by  exter- 
nal appearances,  very  often  tliink  men  happy,  who 
are  aftually  devoured  with   chagrin:  they  cannot 
conceive  how  a  fovcreign,  to  whom  all  is  obedience, 
N  2  can 
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can  be  unhappy;  that  a  great  noblemaoi  who  keeps 
a  plentiful  houfc,  who  has  miftrcflcs,  domeftic$> 
equipages,  palaces,  and  manors,  can  be  toitnented 
with  a  thoufand  uneafinefles:  but  wife  men  know 
thit  this  fovereign,  who  does  not  govern  by  the 
rules  of  juftice,  finds  that  he  is  hated  by  his  people, 
defpifed  by  foreign  nations,  and  doomed  to  be  tranfr 
mitted  to  pofterity  as  a  wicked  prince.  There  is 
no  man,  be  he  ever  fo  bad,  but  is  forry  to  be  hated 
and  defpifed.  The  wicked  have  a  love  for  thenv- 
felvQS  as  well  as  the  good  s  and,  while  they  have  Co, 
hatred  and  contempt  wound  them.  If  we  read  the 
hiftory  of  the  mod  cruel  and  favage  tyrants,  we  (hail 
find  them  more  than  once  lamenting  that  they  were 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind;  and  their  vexation  it 
the  thoughts  of  it  made  them  dill  more  fierce  and 
barbarous;  whereas  they  had  not  been  fo  bloody 
and  inflexible,  if  they  knew  they  had  not  been  fo 
much  detefted.  They  committed  the  more  crimes, 
to  be  revenged  for  the  abhorrence  formed  of  them; 
and  fuch  their  vengeance  added  to  the  meafure  of 
their  own  uneafinefs  and  of  their  public  hatred. 

Therefore  no  man  can  be  truly  happy,   let  his 

condition  be  what  it  will,  if  he  be  not  virtuous. 

.  The  prince  and  the  peafant  are  on  the  fame  footing 

in  this  refpeft ;  and  the  one  is  as  much  punilhed  by 

reniorfe  on  his  throne,  as  the  other  at  his  plough. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  feeks  to  live  a  happy  life,   ought  to  be 
mor^  afraid  of  guilt  than  of  death  j  for  the  latter 
only  puts  an  end  to  our  days,  whereas  the  fofrtier  ' 
only  renders  themainhappy.'    The  virtdouVman, ; 
when  he  dies,  ^es  to  the  enjoy inent  of  rtnilcfe  greater 
happinefs  than  what  he  lofes;  whereas  the  criminaf; 
while  he  lives,   is  overwhelmed  with   misfortunes 
here,  and  tormented  with  the  fear  of  thofe  that 
threaten  him  in  the  life  to  come;  and,  though  he 
Ihould  not  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yef 
he  would  not  be  the  lefs  unhappy,  becaufe  he  would 
'  have  no  hopes  of  finding  a  change  in  his  misfortunes ' 
into  happinefs  after  his  death. 

The  fecond  thing  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
towards  leading  a  happy  life  is,  to  know  how  to  make 
ourfclves  eafy  in  the  ftation  wherein  Heaven  has 
placed  us.  If  a  man  has  a  competency,  if  he  has 
every  thing  that  is  needful  to  keep  him  from  want, 
why  (hould  he  envy  others  the  pofleflion  of  great 
riches,  which  perhaps  would  only  conduce  to  make 
him  unhappy  ?  *  It  is  not  wealth,*  as  Horace  wifely 
fays,  *  that  makes  a  man  happy.     None  can  be 

*  eftcemed  happy,  but  they  who  are  lb  wife  as  to 

*  be  fatisfied  with  whatever  the  Gods  fend  them.* 
When  men  give  themfelves  up  to  their  ambition, 
and  do  not  put  a  check  to  their  defires,  they  become 
flaves  to  their  paflionss  and  whenever  thofe  bear  arbi- 
trary 
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trary  fway  over  a  man^  he  is  fure  to  be  always  un^- 
happy.     The  wifeft  and  mod  importaitf  thing  in 
life  is>  to  be  able  to  know  how  to  be  content  with 
the  portion  allotted  us  by  Heaven.    He  who  is  for 
iqcreafing  his  revenue  by  illegal  m^ods,  is  tor- 
mented by  remorfe;  and  he  who  ftrives  to  increafe 
them  by  honefl:  methods^  but  fuch  as  are  painfull  is 
opprefied  with  care  and  anxiety;  two  faults,  which 
mud  equally  be  avoided^  if  we  would  live  happy. 
Why  ihould  we  be  perpetually  thinking  of  what  we 
may  want  fomc  years  hence  ?  We  Ihould  leave  cvoy 
thing  to  contingencies,  and  make  the  belt  of  it  that 
we  can.    Befides^  do  we  know  certainly  that  it 
would  be  for  our  advantage,  if  Heaven  were  to  gra- 
tify our  wiihes?    Perhaps,  from  the  very  moment 
that  we  faw  them  flilBlIed,  we  Ihould  date  the  be- 
ginnbg  of  misfortunes  which  would  (ink  us,  and 
never  leave  us  till  death;  at  lead:  certain  it  is,  diat 
they  would  increafe  the  third  after  riches  in  us,  and 
would  only  render  our  avarice  the  ftronger.     When 
once  the  heart  is  fet  upon  the  amafling  of  wealth, 
the  treafures  of  all  the  princes  upon  earth  cannot 
fatisfy  it:  the  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  covets. 
Avarice  is  a  paQion  which  never  can  be  fatisficd: 
the  more  we  feek  to  gratify  it,  the  ftronger  it  grows, 
and  the  more  it  manifefts  its  power.     A  man  needs 
not  to  be  a  pbilofopher,  to  be  fenfible  that  an  honed 

mediocrity 
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medioaity  is  infiiiitely  more  defirable  than  immenfir 
riches;  it  is  fufBdent  if  wc  hearken  to  plain  reafon^ 
and  if  we  will  but  make  ufe  of  it. 

Great  honours  and  dignities  are  altogether  as> 
unlikely  as  riclfes  to  procure  a  happy  life.  A  pea- 
(ant  may  be  happy^  though  he  is  not  a  judge^  or 
juftice  of  the  peace^  in  his  village;  a  citizen  ought 
not  to  envy  the  office  of  the  (heriff^  nor  a  member 
of  parliament  that  of  the  chancelbr.  In  all  ftatea 
we  may  be  eafy,  if  we  acquit  ourfelves  in  all  rela- 
tioDS  to  them  widi  honour  and  prudence.  Em* 
ploymrats  are  fo  &r  from  rendering  a  man  the  more  * 
happy^  that  coipmonly  they  do  but  diminifh  his 
felicity^  by  fubjeAing  him  to  a  greater  number  of 
duties,  that  are  indifpenfablc,  and  which  he  cannot 
negle£l  without  failing  in  his  obligations  to  himlelf 
and  the  public^  and  confequently  without  forfeiting 
his  happinefs;  bccaufe,  by  the  principle  we  have 
eflabli(hed>  it  is  proved,  that  whoever  is  difhoneft 
cannot  be  happy. 

Ic  may  be  faid  of  offices,  birth,  kindred,  and 
riches,  that  all  thefe  things  are  according  as  they  are 
confidered  by  thofc  who  enjoy  them.  They  may  be 
reckoned  as  bleffings  to  thofe  that  know  how  to 
make  ufe  of  them  j  but  they  become  great  misfor- 
tunes to  thofe  who  do  not  make  the  ufe  of  them 
which  they  ought  to  do:  and,  as  it  requires  great 

wifdom 
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wifdom  for  a  man  to  know  how  to  condud  himfelf 
in  profperityi  the  wealth  afid  grandeur  which  raife 
us  above  other  men  are  commonly  more  prejudicial 
than  ufeful:  from  being  real  advantages  they  be- 
come misfortunes^  and  are  ob(tru£tiotls  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  life. 

.  Perhaps  it  will  be  aAced,  that,  if  it  be  eafier  for 
mere  private  men  to  be  happy  than  great  ones,  why 
the  latter,  who  defire  to  be  happy  and  tranquil>  do 
not  defcend  to  be  private  men  ?  The  reafon  is  very 
plain;  it  is  becaufe  they  are  To  attached  to  their 
oiBce  or  ftation,  by  what  they  owe  to  their  ^mily^ 
their  country,  their  prince,  and  themfelves,  that  they 
cannot  quit  it  without  a  breach  of  their  duty. 
Should  they  take  a  ftep  which  they  knew  Was  not 
6{ting  for  them,  they  would  not  be  happy  in  iuch 
new  ftate,  becaufe  the  thing  which  is  mofl  eflential 
to  the  happinefs  of  life  is,  to  have  nothing  wherewith 
a  man  can  reproach  himfelf.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
for  men  of  wifdom  and  penetration  to  continue  in 
the  pofts  wherein  Heaven  has  placed  them,  and  to 
which  it  is  allotted  them  j  and  that  they  (hould  en- 
deavour therein  to  make  themfelves  happy,  without 
having  rccourfe  to  an  alteration,  which,  inftead  of 
being  for  the  better,  would  be  to  their  prejudice,  and 
diftance  them  for  ever  from  the  mark  which  they 
would  fain  arrive  at. 

ON 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

GJLATITUDE  AND  LOVE. 


GENEROSITY,  properly  applied,  will  fupply 
every  other  external  advantage  in  life,  but  cbc 
Icvc  of  thofe  with  whom  we  converfc.  It  will  pro- 
care  efteem,  and  a  condudt  refembling  real  afiedHon^ 
tut  aftual  love  is  the  fpontaneous  produ£tion  of  die 
nindj  no  generofity  can  purchafe,  no  rewards  in*- 
creafe,  no  liberality  can  fecure  the  continuance  of  it: 
hat  very  perfon  who  is  obliged,  has  it  not  in  his 
power  to  force  his  lingering  aflFcftion  upon  the  ob- 
jfts  he  Ihould  love,  and  voluntarily  mix  paflion 
vith  gratitude. 

Imparted  fortune,  and  well-placed  liberality, 
nay  procure  the  benefadlor's  good -will,  may  load 
tie  perfon  obliged  with  the  fenfe  of  the  duty  he  lies 
mder  to  retaliate;  this  is  gratitude:  and  fimple 
g-atitude,  untinfturcd  with  love,  is  all  the  return  an 
irgenuous  mind  can  beftow  for  preceding  benefits. 

But  gratitude  and  love  are  almoft  oppofite  affec- 
tions j  love  is  often  an  involuntary  paffion,  placed 
upon  our  companions  without  our  confenc^.  and 

f^qucntly 
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frequently  conferred  without  our  previous  elleenu 
We  love  fome  men  we  know  not  why;  our  tender- 
neis  is  naturally  excited  in  all  their  concerns  ^  we 
excufe  their  faults  with  die  fame  indulgence,  and 
approve  their  virtues  with  the  fame  applaufe,  widi 
which  we  confider  our  own.  While  we  entertiin 
the  pafiion,  it  pleafes  us;  we  cherifh  it  withdeligli^ 
and  give  it  up  with  relu£lance  $  and  love  for  lovt  is 
all  the  reward  we  exped  or  defire. 

Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred 
but  where  th^re  have  been  previous  favours  to  cx-^ 
cite  its  we  confider  it  as  a  debt,  and  our  fpirits  ait 
a  load,  till  we  have  difcharged  the  obligatioa 
Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  is  a  circum- 
flance  of  humiliation,  and  fome  are  found  to  fubmir 
to  frequent  mortifications  of  this  kind>  proclaiming 
what  obligations  they  owe,  merely  becaufe  thq 
think  it  in  fome  mcafure  cancels  the  debt. 

Thus  love  is  the  moft  eafy  and  agreeable,  and  gra« 
titude  the  moft  humiliating,  operation  of  the  mind^ 
We  never  refleft  on  the  man  we  love  Without  exult- 
ing in  our  choice;  while  he,  who  has  bound  us  to 
him  by  benefits  alone,  rifes  to  our  idea  as  a  per(b.i 
to  whom  we  have,  in  fome  meafure,  forfeited  our 
freedom. 

Love  and  gratitude  are  feldom,  therefore,  found 
in  the  fanne  breaft,  without  impairing  each  other: 
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we  may  tender  the  one  or  the  other  fingly  to  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe^  but  cannot  command  both 
together.  By  attempting  to  increafe  we  diminiih 
them;  the  aiind  becomes  bankrupt  under  too  large 
oUig^ons;  all  additional  benefits  leflbn  every  hope 
of  future  return,  and  bar  up  every  avenue  that  leads 
to  affeftion. 

'  In  all  our  connexions  with  fociety,  therefore,  it 
is  not  only  generous,  but  prudent,  to  appear  inien<» 
fiUe  of  the  value  of  thofe  favours  we  beftow,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  obligation  feem  as  flight  as 
poffible.  Love  mud  be  taken  by  ftratagem,  and 
.  nor  by  open  force;  we  (hould  feem  not  to  know 
that  we  oblige,  and  leave  the  mind  at  full  liberty  to 
give  or  rcfufe  its  afFeftions.  Conftraint  may,  in- 
deed, leave  the  receiver  (till  graceful,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly produce  difguft. 

If  to  procure  gratitude  be  our  only  aim,  there  is 
no  great  art  in  making  the  acquificion;  a  benefit 
conferred  demands  a  juft  acknowledgment,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  infill  upon  our  due. 

It  were  much  more  prudent,  however,  to  forego 
our  right  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  exchange  it,  if 
we  can,  for  love.  We  receive  little  advantage  from 
repeated  protcftations  of  gratitude;  but  they  coft 
him  very  much,  from  whom  we  exaft  them  in  re- 
turn.   A  grateful  acknowledgment  exaded,  is  a 

debt 
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debt  demanded:  by  wKich  proceeding,  the  credrtor 
IS  not  advantaged,  and  the  debtor  makes  his  pdy. 
ment  with  reludVance.  •-       .. 

While  Mencius,  the  philofopher,  was  traVelfihg 
in  the  purfilit  of  wifdom,  night  overtook  hiiti  ^^Lt 
the  foot  of  a  gloomy  mountain,  remote  from  the 
habitations  of  men.  Here,  as  he  was  ftraying  du- 
ring a  thunder-ftorm  accompanied  with  rain,  which 
confpired  to  make  folitude  ftill  more  hideous,  he 
perceived  an  hermit's  cell,  and  approaching,  aiked 
for  (belter.  **  Enter,"  faid  the  hermit,  in  a  feverc 
tone,  **  mendeferve  not  to  be  obliged,  but  it  would 
"  be  imitating  their  ingratitude  to  treat  them  as 
**  they  deferve.  Come  in :  examples  of  vice  may 
•*  fometimes  ftrengthenus  in  the  ways  of  virtue.** 

After  a  frugal  meal,  which  confided  of  roots  and 
tea,  Mencius  could  not  reprels  his  curiofity  to 
know  why  the  hermit  had  retired  from  mankind,  as 
their  aftions  taught  the  trueft  leflbns  of  wiidom. 
*'  Mention  not  the  name  of  man,"  cried  the  hermit 
with  indignation ;  "  here  let  me  live  retired  from  a 
*'  bafe  ungrateful  world ;  here  among  the  beads  of 
*^  the  foreft,  I  (hall  find  no  flatterers:  the  lion  is  a 
**  generous  enemy,  and  the  dog  a  faithful  friend  j 
**  but  man,  bafe  man,  can  poifon  the  bowl,  and 
*'  fmile  while  he  prefents  it." 

*  You  have  been  ill-ufed  by  mankind,'  faid  the 
philofopher  (hrewdly,  interrupting  him,       „  yes  *' 
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"Yes,"  replied,  the  hermit,  "  on  mankind  I  ex- 
*'  haufted  my  whole  fortune;  this  ftaff,  that  cup,  and 
*'  thofe  roots,  are  all  I  have  in  return." 

*  Did  you  beftow  your  fortune,  or  did  you  lend 

*  it?'  aiked  Mencius* 

"  I  bellowed  it,  undoubtedly,"  replied  the  other, 
**  for  ?vherc  is  the  merit  of  being  a  money-lender?" 

*  Did  they  ever  own  that  they  received  it?*  ftill 
adds  the  philofopher. 

**  A  thoufand  times,"  fjud  the  hermit:  "  they 
**  loaded  me  every  day  with  profcflions  of  gratitude 
"  for  favours  received,  and  foliciutions  for  future 
"  bcpefaftions." 

*  I^  then,'  faid  Mencius  fmiling,  ^  yep  did  noc 
^  lend  your  fortune,  in  order  to  jbave  it  returiied,  it  is 

*  unjuft  to  accufe  them  of  ingratitude.    They  owned 

*  themfelves  obliged,  you  expefted  no  more,   and 

*  they  certainly  earned  each  favour  by  a  frequent 

*  acknowledgment  of  it/ 

The  hermit,  ftruck  with  the  reply,  furveyed  his 
gueft  with  emotion.  "  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
"  Mencius,"  faid  he,  "  and  you  are  certainly  the 
"  man.  I  am  now  fourfcore  years  old,  but  ftill  a 
"  child  in  wifdom;  take  me  back  to  the  Jchool  of  meriy 
"  and  educate  me  as  one  of  the  youngeft,  and  moft 
"  ignorant  of  your  difciples." 

*  Indeed, 
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'  Indeed,  tny  fon/  replied  Mencius,  *  it  is  better 
'  to  have  friends  in  our  paflage  through  life^  than 
'  grateful  dependents ;  and  as  love  is  a  more  unUingi 

<  fo  is  it  a  more  lading  tribute  than  extorted  obliga- 
'  tion.    As  we  are  uneafy  when  greatly  obliged, 

*  gratitude  once  refufed  can  never  after  be  recovered. 
^  The  mind  that  is  bafe  enough  to  difallow  the  juft 
^  return,  inftead  of  feeling  any  uneaOhefs  upon  re- 
'  colleftion,  triumphs  in  its  new  acquired  fictdbm, 

*  and,  in  fome  meafure,  is  pleafed  with  coMcious 

*  bafenefs. 

*  Very  different  is  the  fituation  of  diiagrcetng 

*  friends  5  their  feparation  produces  mutual  uiieafi- 

<  nefs.  Like  that  divided  being  in  fabulous  creation, 

*  their  fympathetic  fouls  once  more  defirc  thfcir  fer- 
«  mer  tinion;  the  jojrs  of  both  are  imperfcftj  their 

*  gayeft  moments  are  tin6hired  with  uneafineis;  etch 
'  fecks  the  fmallcft  conceflions  to  clear  the  way  to  a 
*wi(hed'  explanation:   the  moft  trifling  acknow- 

*  ledgments,  the  flighteft  accidents,  ferve  to  eficft  a 

*  mutual  reconciliation.* 


LOVE 
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love: 


LOVE  is  a  paflTion  felt  by  all  people^  and  talked 
of  by  mod  people:  by  very  few  people  is  it  un- 
derftood.  By  nothing  more  than  its  defpotic  fway 
over  all  the  other  paflTions^  is  its  omnipotence  dif- 
covered.  According  to  the  different  operations  of 
love  in  our  bofoms,  we  are  furious  or  tame^  com- 
paflSonate  or  refentful:  animated  with  hope^  or 
plunged  into  defpair.  By  love,  the  proudeft  of  men 
is  converted  into  an  abjcft  flave.  By  love,  tbofe 
who  have  the  meaneft  opinion  of  their  intelleds  a>c 
infpired  with  towering  ideas,  and  confequential  fen- 
fations.  Nay,  even  the  moft  mifcrable  mifer,  when 
love  has  thawed  his  icy  heart,  will  dafh  about  his 
money  with  an  air  of  liberality.  Love,  indeed, 
makes  many  a  man  ridiculous  i  but,  "  of  all  the 
**  various  fools  which  love  has  made,"  the  old  do- 
tard is  juftly  to  be  placed  in  the  highcft  form. 
When  grey-beards  turn  inamoratos,  human  nature 
appears  in  a  very  contemptible  light.  The  appear- 
ance of  fuch  a  wretch  is  fufEcient  to  make  us 
alhamed  of  our  exiftence.  Let  no  man,  however, 
when  fuch  an  objcd  is  before  his  eyes,  be  too 

fcverely 
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feverdy  farcaftical;  for  no  man,  without  great 
prefumptlon,  can  fay,  "  I  fhall  never  expofe  my- 
«  felf  like  him." 


A  LETTER 
•  '  moM 

ELIZABETH,  PRINCESS  PALATINE, 

TO 

SIR  SIMONDS  D'EUES. 

,    SIR, 


T  Have  received  your  kind  letter,  and  learned  diC* 
■*"  courfe,  with  much  contentment.  Indeed,  wc 
have  fufFered  much  wrong  in  this  world,  yet  I  com- 
plain not  at  it,  becaufe,  when  God  pleafeth,  wc  IhaU 
have  right.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  your  good  afFedtion,  hoping  you  will  not 
be  weary  to  continue  your  friendly  offices  towards 
me,  in  the  place  where  you  fit,  which  fhall  never 
be  forgotten  by 

Your  moft  aflured  friend, 

EUZABETH.   . 

,  So  Sir  Simonds  D^Eaes,  (^c. 
Aug.  21/,  1645. 


k  %.tr^ r^4^ ^\.^ 
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ANECDOTE- 

or 

HENRY  II.  KING  OF  FRANCE. 


npHIS  Prince,  though  of  a  very  eafy  and  accom- 
-*^  modating  difpofition,  knew  occafionally  when 
to  give  a  refufal.  His  favourite  fifter,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  very  carneft  with  him  to 
give  up  to  her  huflband,  the  ftrong  fortreflcs  of 
Pignerol,  Tarillon,  and  Peroufe,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  keys  of  France  towards  Italy. 
He  told  the  AmbafTadors  from  Savoy,  who  inti- 
mated his  filter's  defire  to  him,  ^'  I  am.extremely 
''  fond  of  my  filler,  but  I  would  much  fooner  give 
**  her  my  two  eyes  out  of  my  head,  than  thefc  three 
''  fortreflcs.'' 


THE  LEAF. 


O  EE  the  leaves  around  us  falling, 
^  Dry  and  withered  to  the  ground  j 
Thus  to  thoughtlefs  mortals  calling 
In  a  fad  and  folemn  found: 

o  Sons 
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Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden 

Blighted  when  like  us  he  kU, 
Hear  the  lefture  we  are  reading, 

'Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  tell. 

Virgins,  much,  too  much,  prefuming 

On  your  boafted  white  and  red. 
View  us,  late  in  beauty  blooming, 

Number'd  now  among  the  dead. 

Griping  mifers,  nightly  waking. 

See  the  end  of  all  your  care; 
Fled  on  wings  of  our  own  making, 

We  have  left  our  owners  bare. 

Sons  of  honour,  fed  on  praifes. 

Fluttering  high  in  fancied  worth,, 
Lo!  the  fickle  air,  that  railcs. 

Brings  us  down  to  parent  earth. 

Learned  fophs,  in  fyftems  jaded. 

Who  for  new  ones  daily  call, 
Ceafe  at  length  by  us  perfuaded, 

Ev'ry  leaf  muft  have  its  fall ! 

Youth,    tho'  yet  no  loffes  grieve  you. 

Gay  in  health  and  manly  grace. 
Let  not  cloudlefs  fkies  deceive  you. 

Summer  gives  to  autumn  place. 

Venerable 
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Venerable  fires,  grown  hoary^ 
Hither  turn  th*  unwilling  eye. 

Think,  amidft  your  falling  glory. 
Autumn  tells  a  winter  nigh. 

Yearly  in  our  courfe  returning, 
Meflcngers  of  (horteft  (lay; 

Thus  we  preach  this  truth  concerning, 
"  Heav'n  and  earth  (hall  pa(s  away.* 

On  the  Tree  of  Life  eternal, 
Man !  let  all  thy  hope  be  ftaid. 

Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal. 
Bears  a  leaf  that  (hall  not  fade. 


ANECDOTE 


DR.   JOHNSON. 


T  71  THEN  the  Doftor  firft  became  acquainted 
^  ^  with  David  Mallet,  they  once  went,  with 
fome  other  gentlemen,  to  laugh  an  hour  at  Bartho- 
lomew fair.  ^  At  one  of  the  booths  was  an  amazing 
large  bear,  which  the  (howman  a(rured  them  was 
"  cotcbed  in  the  undifcovered  parts  of  Ruflia."    The 

o  2  bear 
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bear  was  muzzled^  and  might  therefore  be  ap- 
proached with  fafetys  but  to  all  the  company^  ex- 
cept Johnfon,  was  very  furjy  and  ill-tempered:  of 
the  Doftor  he  appeared  extremely  fond,  rubbed 
againft  him,  and  (hewed  every  mark  of  awkward 
kindnefs.  "  How  is  it,  (faid  one  of  the  company) 
"  that  this  animal  is  fo  attached  to  Mr.  Johnfon?'* 
'  Becaufe,  (replied  Mallet)  he  knows  that  Linnaeus 
'  would  have  claflcd  them  together,  as  two  animals 
*  of  one  fpecies.' 

The  Doftor  difliked  Mallet  for  his  tendency  to- 
wards infidelity;  and  this  farcafm  turned  his  diflike^ 
into  downright  hatred.  He  never  (poke  to  him 
afterwards,  but  has  gibbeted  his  name  in  the  Odlavo 
Diftionary  under  the  word  Alias. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  S  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  paftoral  poet,  was 
-^^^  fiftiing  on  a  Sunday  near  Durham,  the  Rev. 
and  corpulent  Mr.  Brown  chanced  to  pafs  that  way, 
and  knowing  Mr.  Cunningham,  aufteicly  reproved 
him  for  breaking  the  fabbath ;  telling  him,  that  he 
was  doubly  reprehenfible,  as  his  good  fenfc  ihould 

have 
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have  taught  him  better.  The  poor  poet  replied, 
'*  Reverend  Sir,  your  external  appearance  fays,  that 
•'  if  your  dinner  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as 
'*  mine  is,  you  would  angle  for  it,  though  it  were  a 
«  fall  day,  and  your  Saviour  ftood  by  to  rebuke  you." 


PEEVISHNESS 

EQUALLY  WRETCHED  AND  OFFENSIVE. 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  TETRICA. 


TiyTEN  fcldom  give  pleafure,  where  they  arc  not 
^^^  pleafcd  themfelves ;  it  is  neceflary,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulnefs, 
that  in  whatever  ftate  we  may  be  placed  by  Provi- 
dence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or  receive 
benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afford  proteftion,  we  may 
fecure  the  love  of  thofe  with  whom  we  tranfaft.  For 
though  it  is  generally  imagined,  that  he  who  grants 
favours  may  fpare  any  attention  to  his  behaviour, 
and  that  ufcfulnefs  will  always  procure  friends;  yet 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting 
requefts,  an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment;  that 
ofHcioufnefs  and  liberality  may  be  fo  adulterated,  as 

to 
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to  lofc  the  greater  part  of  their  efFedbi  that  compli- 
ance may  provoke,  relief  may  harrafs^  and  liberality 
diftrefs. 

No  difeafe  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  difable 
it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  focial  beings, 
than  ill-humour  or  peevi(hnefs ;  for  though  it  breaks 
not  out  in  paroxifms  of  outrage,  nor  burfts  into 
clamour,  turbulence,  or  bloodfhed,  it  wears  out 
happinefs  by  flow  corrofion,  and  fmall  injuries  in- 
peflandy  repeated.  It  may  be  confidcred  as  the 
canker  of  life,  that  deftroys  its  vigour  and  checks  its 
improvement,  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depreda* 
tions,  and  uints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  cx)nrume« 

Peeviflinefs,  when  it  ha^  been  fo  far  indulged  as 
to  outrun  the  niotions  of  the  will,  and  difcover  it* 
felf  without  premeditation,  is  a  fpecies  of  depravity 
in  the  higheft  degree  dilgufting  and  offenfive,  be« 
caufe  no  reftitudc  of  intention,  norfoftnefs  of  addrefi, 
can  enfure  a  moment's  exemption  from  affront  and 
indignity.  While  we  are  courting  the  favour  of  a 
peevifli  man,  and  exerting  ourfelvcs  in  the  moft 
diligent  civility,  an  unluckly  fyllable  difpleafes,  an 
unheeded  circumftance  ruffles  and  exafperates;  and 
in  the  moment  when  we  congratulate  ourfelves  upon 
having  gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  fruflrated 
at  once,  and  all  our  afTiduity  forgotten  in  the  cafual 
tumult  of  fome  trifling  irritation. 

This 
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This  troublefome  impatience  is  fometimes  no- 
thing more  than  the  fymptoms  of  fomc  deeper  ma- 
lady.    He  that  is  angry  without  daring  to  confefs 
his  refentment,  or  forrowful  without  the  liberty  of 
telling  his  grief,   is  too  frequently  inclined  to  give 
vent  to  the  fermentations  of  his  mind  at  the  firfl: 
paflages  that  are  opened,  and  to  let  his  paflTions  boil 
over  upon  thofe  whom  accident  throws  in  his  way. 
A  painful  and  tedious  courfe  of  flcknefs  frequently 
produces  fuch  an  alarming  apprehenfion  of  the  lead 
iticreafe  of  uneafinefs,  as  keeps  the  foul  perpetually 
on  the  watch,  fuch  a  feftlefs  and  inceffant  folicitudej 
^s  no  care  or  tendernefs  can  appeafe,  and  can  only 
kyc  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  and  the 
r^cmoval  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  excited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weaknefs,  is  the  cap- 
^oufnefs  of  old  age.  When  the  ftrength  is  crufhed^ 
^hc  fenfes  dulled,  and  the  common  pleafures  of  life 
fc^ccome  infipid  by  repetition,  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pute our  uneafinefs  to  caufes  not  wholly  out  of  our 
PK>wer  i  and  pleafe  ourfelves  with  fancying  that  we 
Aiffer  by  negleft,  unkindnefs,  or  an  evil  which  admits 
%  remedy,  rather  than  by  the  decays  of  nature, 
Vrhich  cannot  be  prevented  or  repaired.  We  there- 
fore revenge  our  pains  upon  thofe  on  whom  wc 
I'cfolve  to  charge  them;  and  too  often  drive  man- 
Icind  away  at  the  time  we  have  the  greateft  need  of 
tendernefs  and  afliftance.  « 
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But  though  pecviljincfs  may  fomctimcs  claim  our 
compaflion^  as  the  confequence  or  concomitant  of 
mifciy,  it  is  very  often  found  where  nothing  can 
juftify  or  excufe  its  admiflion.  It  is  frequendy  one 
of  the  attendants  on  theprofperous^  and  is  employed 
by  infolence  in  exafting  homage,  or  by  tyranny  in 
harraffing  fubjedion.  It  is  the  offspring  of  idlencf^ 
or  pride  J  of  idlencfs,  anxious  for  trifles;  or  pride, 
unwiUing  to  endure  the  lead  ob(lru£tion  of  her 
wilhes.  Thofe  who  have  long  lived  in  folitudc, 
indeed,  naturally  contraft  this  unfocial  quality,  ber 
caufe,  having  long  had  only  themfelves  to  pleafe, 
they  do  not  readily  depart  from  their  own  inclina^ 
tionsj  their  fingularicies,  therefore,  are  only  blame- 
able,  when  they  have  imprudently  or  morofcly  with- 
drawn themfelves  from  the  world;  but  there  arc 
others,  who  have,  without  any  neceflTity,  nurfcd  up 
this  habit  in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  fub- 
miffivenefs  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  fufFer- 
ing  none  to  approach  them,  but  thofe  who  never 
fpeak  but  to  appk^ud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himfclf  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converfes  with  none  but  fuch  as  he  hires  to  lull  him  ' 
on  the  down  of  abfolute  authority,  to  foothe  him  with 
obfequioufnefs,  and  regale  him  with  flattery,  foon 
grows  too  flothful  for  the  labour  of  conteft,  too  ten- 
der for  the  afperity  of  ccntradidion,  and  too  delicate 

for 
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for  die  coarienels  of  truth  -,  a  little  oppoficion  oflFendSy 
^litdereftraint  enrages^  and  a  little  difficulty  per- 
plexes him;  having  been  accuftonied  to  fee  every 
tbiog  give  way  to  his  humour,  he  foon  forgets  his 
own  licdenefsy  and  experts  to  find  the  world  rolling 
at  his  beckj  and  all  mankind  employed  to  accom^ 
modate  and  delight  him, 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  her 
by  ao  aunti  which  made  her  very  early  independent, 
and  placed  her  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  about 
her.  Having  no  fuperfluity  of  underftanding,  (he 
was  ibon  intoxicated  by  the  flatteries  of  her  maid, 
who  informed  her  that  ladies,  fuch  as  (he,  had  no* 
'thing  to  do  but  take  ple^ifure  their  own  way;  that 
ihe  wanted  nothing  from  others,  and  had  therefore 
no  reafon  to  value  their  opinion ;  that  money  was 
everything;  and  that  they  who  thought  themfelves 
ill-treated,  (liould  look  for  better  ufage  among 
their  equals. 

Warm  with  thefe  generous  fentiments,  Tetrica 
came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  (he  endeavoured 
to  force  refpeft  by  haughtinefs  of  mien,  and  vehe- 
nience  of  language;  but  having  neither  birth, 
beauty,  nor  wit,  in  any  uncommon  degree^  (he  fuf- 
fercd  fuch  mortifications  from  thofe  who  thought 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  return  her  infults,  as  reduced 
her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity,  and  uught  her 

to 
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to  praftife  her  arts  of  vexation  only  whcrclhc  might 
hope  to  tyrannize  without  rcfiftancc.  She  con- 
tinued from  her  twentieth  to  hec  fifty-fifth  year  to 
torment  all  her  inferiors,  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  (he  has  formed  a  principle  of  difapprobation, 
and  finds  in  every  place  fomething  to  grace  her 
mind  and  difturb  her  quiet. 

If  (he  takes  the  air,  fhe  is  oflFended  with  heat  or 
cold|  the  glare  of  the  fun,  or  the  gloom  of  the  clouds; 
if  (he  makes  a  vifit,  the  room  in  which  fhe  is  to  be 
received,  is  too  light,  or  too  dark,  or  furnifhed  with 
fomething  which  (he  cannot  fee  without  averfion. 
Her  tea  is  never  of  the  right  fort;  the  figures  on 
the  China  give  her  difguft.  Where  there  are  chil- 
dren, (he  hates  the  gabble  of  brats  i  where  there  are 
none,  (he  cannot  bear  a  place  without  (bme  cheer- 
fulnefs  and  rattle.  If  many  fervants  are  kept  in  a 
houfe,  (he  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lan)ijb  was 
ruined' by  a  numerous  retinue;  if  few,  fhe  relates 
the  ftory  of  a  mifer  that  made  his  company  wait  on 
themfelves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family,  be- 
caufe  (he  had  an  unpleafant  view  from  their  win- 
dows; with  another,  bccaufe  the  fquirrel  leaped 
within  two  y^rds  of  her;  and  with  a  third,  becau(e 
(he  could  not  bear  the  noife  of  the  parrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  (he  is  the  pro* 
vcrbial  torment.     She  compels  them  to  alter  their 

work. 
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work,  then  to  unmake  it^  and  contrive  it  after  an«^ 
other  fafhion ;  then  changes  her  mind^  and  likes  it 
better  as  it  was  at firft;  then  will  have  a  fmall  improve-* 
ment.  Thus  (he  proceeds  till,  no  profit-  can  recom- 
pencc  the  vexation ;  they  at  laft  leave  the  clothes  at 
her  houfe,  and  refufe  to  ferve  her.  Her  maid,  the 
only  being  that  can  endure  her  tyranny,  profcffes  to 
take  her  own  courfe,  and  hear  her  miftrefs  talk. 
Such  is  the  coniequence  of  peevifbnefs;  it  can  be 
borne  only  when  it  is  defpifed. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  too  clofe  an  attention 
to  minute  exadtnefs,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit  of  n^ 
mining  every  thing  by  the  ftandard  of  perfeftion, 
vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves  the  un-» 
derftanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  difcern  faults 
with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  incident,  likewife, 
to  men  of  vigorous  imagination  \o  pleafe  themfelves 
too  much  with  futurities,  and  to  fret,  becaufe  thofe 
expeftations  are  difappointcd,  which  Ihould  never 
have  been  formed.  Knowledge  and  genius  arc 
often  enemies  to  quiet,  by  fuggefting  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, which  men  and  the  performances  of  men 
cannot  attain.  But  let  no  man  rafhly  determine, 
that  his  unwiilingnefs  to  be  pleafed  is  a  proof  of 
underftanding,  unlefs  his  fuperiority  appear  front 
lefs  doubtful  evidence;  for  though  peevilhnefs  may 

fometimes 
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fometimcs  juftly  boaft  its  dcfccnt  from  learning  or 
from  wit,  it  is  much  oftcner  of  bafc  extradion,  the 
i:hild  of  vanity,  and  nurfling  of  ignorance. 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE 

OF  THK  LATE  UKrORTUNATS 

KING  OF  FRANCE. 


WHEN  Louis  XVI.  afcendcd  the  throne,  he 
was' only  twenty  years  of  agej  and  had,  at 
iirft,  no  other  counfel  than  the  written  advice  left 
him  by  his  father,  the  late  dauphin.  This  precious 
paternal  bequeft  was  ordered  to  remain  fealed  till 
his  fon  (hould  fucceed  to  the  throne.  Immediately 
on  his  acceflion,  he  haftens  to  open  it,  with  a  pious 
defign  to  obey  its  every  injunftion.  It  advifes  him, 
by  all  means,  to  engage  for  his  mentor  M.  Dc 
Machault,  as  the  mod  able  perfon  to  direfb  his 
fteps,  if  the  weight  of  royalty  Ihould  defcend  on 
bim  at  a  period  fo  premature,  that  he  could  only  be 
fuppofed  to  poffefs  refiitude  of  intention  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Faithful  to  the  wiihes 
of  a  beloved  father,  he  immediately  writes  the  fbU 
bwing  letter  to  M.  De  Machault: 

"  Cboijy, 
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**  Cbeijy,  May  ii,  1774. 

"IN  the  juft  grief  which  overwhelms  me, 
**  and  which  I  participate  with  the  whole  nation,  I 
**  have  great  duties  to  fulfil:  I  am  king,  and  this 
**  name  includes  innumerable  obligations.  But  I 
"  am  only  twenty,  and  have  not  acquired  all  the 
"  knowledge  which  is  neceflary  for  my  fltuation. 
'*  In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  not  fee  any  of  the  mi* 
**  nifters,  who  have  been  with  the  king  during  his 
"  contagious  diftemper.  From  the  confidence 
"  which  I  repofe  in  your  probity,  and  the  profound 
**  knowledge  which  you  are  known  to  poflefs,  I  am 
"  induced  to  defire  that  you  would  aflift  me  with 
"  your  advice.  Come,  then,  the  firft  moment 
*'  poflible,  and  you  will  afford  me  a  great  pleafure. 

"  LOUIS." 

The  confidence  of  the  young  monarch  was  well 
merited  by  M.  De  Machault,  who  had  long  been  the 
minifter  of  the  finances  and  of  the  law,  under  Louis 
XV.  He  had,  however,  been  for  fome  time  dif- 
miflcd  from  his  employments,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  cabal,  bccaufe  he  was  defirous  of 
obliging  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  like  other  fubjcfts; 
and  he  had  ever  fmce  lived  on  his  eftate,  in  the 
deepcft  retirement,  univerfally  efteemed,  except  by 
thofe  who  had  fo  fucccfsfully  confpircd  againfl  him. 
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Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  this  letter^  but  the 
diredtion;  when^  either  from  a  native  tinnidity^  or  a 
defire  to  have  the  excellence  of  his  choice  confirmedy 
Ix>uis  XVI.  went  to  his  aunt>  Mademoiielle  Ade^* 
laidcj  communicated  the  defire  of  his  father^  and 
(hewed  her  the  yet  unaddrefled  letter^  which  he  had 
in  confequence  written.     The  princefs  highly  ap- 
proves his  conduft,  and  even  requefts  him  inftantly 
to  fend  off  a  courier  with  the  letter.     The  king,  un* 
fortunately i  keeps  it  back/ever al  hours  I  Mademoifellc 
Adelaide,  in  the  mean  time,  as  mod  ladies  would 
naturally  do,  informs  her  female  fuite  who  was  to  be 
the  prime  minifter.     The  news  flies,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightening,  and  alarm  fpreads  among  the 
courtiers.    Every  individual  of  this  fycophantick 
fwarm  dreaded  the  integrity,  and  the  auftere  virtues^ 
of  him  who  was  now  to  be  appointed  ftate  pilot* 
Intrigue  is  put  in  motion;  corruption,  of  courfe> 
follows.     A  hundred  thoufand  crowns  are  offered  to 
a  lady,  who  is  well  known  to  have  great  influence 
over  the  princefs,  if  (he  can  fo  far  fuccced,  as  to 
change  the  choice  of  a  minifter  in  favour  of  M.  De 
Maurepas.     This  nobleman  had  been  minifter  at 
the  juven vile  age  of  fifteen;  and,  at  thirty,  he  had 
been  difmiffed.     Though  now  far  advanced  in  years» 
be  was  known  to  have  lived  a  life  of  diflipation,  and 
to  poflefs  a  large  fund  of  intrigue,  gaiety,  frivolity. 
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nd  pliabilicy.  He  had  written  epigrams;  he  was 
voluptuary,  and  a  wit :  in  fhort^  he  was  the  perfon 
eft  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  diffolute  courders 
f  VcrJ&iUes,  who  were  defirous  of  prolonging  the 
bufes  of  the  late  reign.  The  lady  of  honour, 
unpted  by  the  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  now 
droitly  infinuatcd  to  the  princefs  that  the  choice  of 
A.  De  Machault  would  not  fail  to  offend  the  clergy; 
nd  thatj  in  confequence,  there  was  reafon  to  fear 
he  commencement  of  the  new  reign  would  be 
lormy.  Having  contrived  to  alarm  Mademoifellc 
Adelaide,  that  princefs  haflens  to  difclofe  her  anxiety 
o  the  king;  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  na- 
urally  timid,  and  dreading  the  confequences  of  his 
irft  regal  a6t,  Bnilhed  the  bulinefs  by  direding 
he  fame  letter  to  the  Count  De  Maurepas ! 

Thus,  at  his  firft  ftcp  towards  the  throne,  this 
inhappy  monarch  fell  into  a  net;  and  this  error  was 
he  fertile  fource  of  innumerable  others.  M.  De 
Vlaurepas,  tottering  with  age  and  infirmity,  on  the 
>rink  of  his  tomb,  thought  it  neccflary  to  procure 
liends,  who  might,  by  every  where  extolling  his 
abilities,  fix  him  firmly  in  the  office  of  grand- vifier. 
To  augment  their  number,  he  purchafed  them  by 
ill  poffible  methods.  To  fome  he  gave  penfionsj 
ibr  others-  he  created  new  offices;  and,  by  thefc 
means^  foon  compleated  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  and 

paved 
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paved  the  way  for  the  fete  of  Louis  XVI.  and  all 
the  irretrievable  miferjr  with  which  France  has  been 
fubfequently  overwhelmed.  Never,  furely,  did  liich 
fatal  confequences  ^rife  from  changing  the  d|re6lu:ii 
of  a  letter! 


ON  LAUGHTER. 


T  AUGHTER,  like  many  other  difpofitions  of 
^^  our  minds,  is  ncceflarily  pleafant  to  us,  when 
it  begins,  in  the  natural  manner,  from  fome  percep- 
tion in  the  mind  of  foniething  ludicrous,  and  does 
not  take  its  rife  unnaturally  from  external  motion  in 
the  body.  Every  one  is  confcious  that  a  ftatc  of 
laughter  is  an  eafy  and  agreeable  ftate:  that  the 
recurring  or  fuggeftion  of  ludicrous  images,  tends 
to  difpel  fretfulnefs,  anxiety,  or  forrow,  and  to  re- 
duce the  mind  to  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate:  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  eafy  and  happy  ftate  is  that  in 
which  we  are  moft  lively  and  acute  in  perceiving  the 
ludicrous  in  obje6ls:  any  thing  that  gives  us  plea* 
fure,  puts  us  alfo  in  a  fitnefs  for  laughter,  when 
fbmcthing  ridiculous  occurs;  and  ridiculous  objeds 
occurring  to  a  foured  temper,  will  be  apt  to  recover 

it 
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klinefs.  The  implanting  then  a  fenfe  of  the 
Dus  in  our  nature^  was  giving  iv  an  avenue  to 
ej  and  an  eafy  remedy  for  difcontent  and  for« 
\gain»  laughter,  like  other  afiediions^  is  very 
ious:  our  whole  frame  is  fo  fbciable,  that  one 
:ountenance  may  diffufe  chcerfulnefs  to  many; 
t  they  all  fools  who  are  apt  to  laugh  before 
low  the  jeft,  however  curiofity  in  wife  men 
drain  it,  that  their  attention,  may  be  kept 

are  difpofed  by  laughter  to  a  good  opinion  of 
Ton  who  raifes  it :  if  neither  ourfelves,  nor  our 
are  made  the  butt*    Laughter  is  not  one  of 
Heft  bonds  of  common  friendibip^  though  it 
Is  confequcnce  in  great  heroic  friendlhip. 
;hter  is  received  in  a  different  manner  by  the 
ridiculed,  according  as  he  who  ufcs  the  ridi- 
dences  good-nature;  friendlhip  and  efteem 
perfon  whom  he  laughs  at>  or  the  contrary^ 
tftical  circumftances  accompanying  a  crime 
k  laughter,  but  a  piece  of  crud  barbarityj 
iherous  villainy,  of  itfelf,  muft  raifc  very 
pafllons.    A  jeft  is  not  common  in  an  im- 
:nt  of  a  criminal,  or  an  oration  full  of  in- 
;   it  rather  diminiihes   than  iocreafes  the 
ice  in  an  audience,  and  may  juSly  excite 
>t  of  the  orator  for  an  unnatural  afiedation 
p  of 
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of  wit.  Jcfting  is  ftill  more  unnatural  in  difcourics 
intended  to  move  compaflTion  towards  the  diftreflird. 
A  forced  ridicule,  on  either  of  thefe  occafions>  muft 
be  apt  to  kindle  in  the  guilty  or  the  miferabte,  hatred 
againft  the  laugher  j  fince  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
flow  from  hatred  in  him  towards  the  objedt  of  lus 
ridicule,  or  from  want  of  all  compaflion*  The 
guilty  will  take  laughter  to  be  a  triumph  over  him 
as  contemptible!  the  wretched  will  interpret  it  as 
hardnefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility.  This  is  the  na- 
tural cfieft  of  joining  to  either  of  thcfc  objcfts, 
mean,  ludicrous  ideas. 

If  fmaller  faults,  faults  not  inconfiltent  with  a 
character  amiable  in  the  main,  be  fet  in  a  ridicukins 
light,  the  guilty  are  apt  to  be  made  fenfible  of  tbdr 
folly,  more  by  an  expofure  of  their  follies  than  by    ' 
grave  adnlonitions. 

Ridicule  upon  very* little  faults,  when    it  docs    j 
not  appear  to  flow  from  kindnefs^  is  extremely  pro- 
voking; for  by  the  application  of  mean  ideas  to  our 
condiift,  the  ridiculcr  difcovcrs  contempt  for  us  ,aiid 
fhews  a  defire  to  render  us  contemptible  to  others- 

Ridicule  upon  any  flight  misfortune  or  injury> 
which  we  have  received  with  forrow  or  reientmei^> 
when  it  is  applied  by  a  third  perfon,  with  appear- 
ance of  good  nature,  is  exdeedingly  ufeful  to  abate 
oiir  concern,  or  reientmen4c>and  to  reconcile  us  <o 

che 
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the  perfbn  who  injured  us,  if  he  does  not  perfift  in 
his  injurious  proceedings. 

From  this  confideration  of  theefFefts  of  laugh ter, 
it  may  be  eafy  to  fee  for  what  end  a  fenfe  of  the  ridi- 
culous was  implanted  in  hunun  nature,  and  in  what 
manner  it  ought  to  be  managed* 

It  is  plainly  of  confiderable  moment  in  human 
fbciety :  it  is  often  produftive  of  great  pleafure,  and 
it  enlivens  our  convcrfation  exceedingly  when  it  is 
conduced  by  good-nature.  It  fpreads  a  pleafantry 
of  temper  over  hundreds  at  once;  and  one  merry, 
eafy  mind  frequently  diffufes  a  fimilar  difpofition 
over  all  who  are  in  company.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  we  are  more  communicative  than  a  good  jeftj 
and  many  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  obliging  us  in 
any  other  (hape,  can  oblige  us  by  his  mirth,  and 
really  infinuace  himfelf  into  our  kind  afFeftions  and 
good  wifhes. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  ufe  of  laughter:  it  is  well 
known  that  our  paflTions  of  every  kind  lead  us  into 
wild  enthufiaftic  apprehenfions  of  their  feveral  ob- 
jeds.  When  any  objeft  fecms  great  in  comparifon 
with  ourfelves,  our  minds  are  apt  to  run  into  a  per- 
fc£t  veneration;  when  an  objeft  appears  formidable, 
a  weak  mind  will  fly  into  a  panic,  an  unreafonablc 
impotent  horror.  Now,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  by  our 
fenfe  of  the  ridiculous,  we  are  made  capable  of  re- 
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feftions  occur  with  a  vicious  charafter,  againft 
which  people  (hould  be  alarmed  and  cautioned,  it  is 
below  a  wife  man  to  raife  averfions  to  bad  men 
from  their  neceffary  infirmities,  when  they  have  a 
jufter  handle  from  their  vicious  difpofitions. 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU. 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hex- 
ham,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI. 
his  fon  and  queen,  (the  illuftrious  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  of  whom  the  Abbe  Provoft  has  given  us  fo 
entertaining  a  hiftory)  afraid  of  trufting  to  any  per- 
fon's  fidelity,  fled  for  refuge  into  woods  and  defarts, 
where  they  fuflFered  all  the  extremity  of  diftrefs,  till 
at  length  they  were  rifled  by  robbers,  who  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  deprived  them  of  their  lives 
as  well  as  of  their  apparel  and  eflfe^ts,  had  not  the 
thieves  quarrelled  about  the  booty,  and,  attacking 
one  another,  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  the  royal 
prifoners  to  make  their  efcape.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  another  ruf- 
fian, 
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nzn,  who  approached  them  with  a  drawn  fword  in 
his  hand,  and  fury  in  his  afpcd.  On  this  occaQon, 
Margaret  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  prefence 
of  mind  and  refolution.  Taking  her  fon  by  the 
hand,  and  afluming  an  air  of  confidence  and  majefty> 
"  There,  friend,"  faid  (he,  "  fave  my  fon,  the  fon 
"  of  good  King  Henry."  The  robber  was  ftruck 
with  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  her  perfon,  as  well  as 
with  the  nature  of  her  addrefs.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  thofe  who  had  been  outlawed  for  adhering  to 
the  caufc  of  her  hufband.  His  favage  h^arc  was 
melted  into  compafllon  at  the  fight  of  his  queen 
and  prince  in  fuch  deplorable  diftrefs.  He  com-* 
Ported  them  with  aflfurances  of  fidelity  and  pro- 
tection;  and  carefully  condu6ted  them  to  a  village 
near  the  fea-fide,  where  they  found  an  opportunity 
^f  embarking  in  a  veffcl  for  Flanders. 


THE  TENDER  POINT. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 


HARRY  GrevlUe,  the  third  fon  of  a  gendeman 
of  fortune  in  the  north  of  England,  was  a 
(ludent  in  the  Temple,  with  a  genteel  allowance 

from 
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from  his  father.  Having  always  had  a  ftrong  relifh 
for  theatrical  entertainments,  and  being  an  enthufiaf- 
tic  admirer  of  Shakefpcar,  he  was  naturally  driven^ 
by  an  irrefiftible  impulfe,  to  Stratford,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  jubilee  in  honour  of  his  favourite  bard. 
During  his  day  at  Stratford,  his  eyes  and  hb  ears 
were  fufficiently  delighted:  the  latter  were  particu- 
larly feafted  by  the  parts  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode,  which  our  Rofcius  recited  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner, more  eafily  to  be  conceived  than  defcribed. — 
Highly  delighted,  however,  as  he  was  with  the 
feftivities  of  the  place,  his  tranfports  upon  the  mirth* 
ful  occafion  were  prodigioufly  increafed  by  a  litde 
adventure  which  he  met  with  as  a  man  of  gallantry^ 
Hiippening  to  fit  by  a  fine  young  girl,  apparently 
about  nineteen,  on  the  laft  day  of  the  jubilee,  he  wa$ 
fo  flruck  with  her  perfonal  charms,  that  he  couUI 
not  help  addrefiing  fome  panegyrical  fpeeches  to 
her;  but  he  addrefled  them  with  a  delicate  obliquity 
which  prevented  them  from  being  the  leaft  ofiFenfive^ 
So  far,  indeed,  were  they  from  being  oflTenfive  to 
the  young  lady,  that  (he  received  them  with  fmile^ 
evidendy  exprcflTive  of  fatisfaftion  j  and  thofe  fmiles 
encouraged  him  to  throw  additional  fpirit  into  hi^ 
converfation,  efpecially  as  he  found  by  the  anfwcr^ 
which  (he  very  modeftly  returned,  that  her  conver- 
fible  talents  were  by  no  means  contemptible.    Fired 

with 
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with  her  beauty,  and  in  raptures  at  every  fyllable 
which  dropped  from  her  lovely  lips,  he  ^*  with 
"  greedy  ear  devoured  up  her  difcourfc,  and  looked 
*'  and  fighed  unutterable  things." 

Mifs  Morley  was,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  of  the 
^  Mr.  Greville  had  fuppofed  her  to  be:  (he  was 
little  more  than  nineteen,  and  very  much  admired 
by  every  body  who  beheld  her.  She  was  at  Strat- 
ford under  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  who,  by  her 
behaviour  to  Harry,  gave  him  no  fmall  rcafon  to 
believe  (he  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with  his  at* 
tentions  to  her  niece.  Harry,  in  fhort,  made  him- 
felf  fo  agreeable  in  Mrs.  Barnard's  eyes,  that,  on 
the  day  of  her  fetting  out  for  London,  (he  gave 
him  an  invitation,  a  preding  one,  to  her  apartments 
in  Bond-ftreer. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  gay  widow  of  five  and  thirty; 
but  no  girl  of  fifteen  had  ever  a  higher  rclilh  for 
what  is  commonly  called  pleafure.  She  was  lucky 
enough,  with  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
get  a  fcttlemcnt  of  five  hundred  a  year;  in  return 
for  which,  (he  broke  her  hulband's  heart  in  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  by  turning  out  totally 
different  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he  made  his 
addrelTes,  and  by  committing  fevcral  indifcretions,- 
indifcretions  which,  as  a  man  of  nice  fenfibility,  he 
could  not  overlook,  but  which  he  could  not  refent 

without 
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without  expofing  himfelf  to  tlie  ridicule  of  the  polite 
world;  and  he  was  utterly  unable  to  ftand  firro 
againft  the  laugh  of  thofe  with  whom  from  his 
genteel  fituation  in  life  he  aflfociated.  Mn  Barnard^ 
being  very  much  In  love  himfelf,  fondly  imagined^ 
for  want  of  penetration,  during  the  dclufivc  mo- 
ments of  courtfliip,  that  he  was  truly  beloved;  ma- 
trimony foon  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  was  almoft 
ready  to  tear  them  out  of  his  head,  before  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  for  having  fo  cruelly  deceived  him. 
From  that  time  the  matrimonial  yoke*  grew  lefs  and 
lefs  fupportable;  and  th>::  cutting  rededtions  which 
rofe  every  hour  in  his  mind,  very  foon  impaired  his 
health.  He  could  not  unmarry  himfelf;  but  he 
altered  his  will;  that  his  wife  might  not,  at  his  deathi 
have  a  penny  more  than  the  fum  which  he  had  fet- 
tled upon  her. 

Mrs.  Barnard  was  extremely  difappointed  when 
the  will  was  read,  fully  imagining  that  (he  fhould 
have  been  left  a  richer  widow.  Her  firft  efi\ifions 
upon  this  mortifying  occafion  were  rather  indecent. 
Some  of  her  hulband's  relations,  fcandalized  at  the 
grofs  impropriety  of  her  behaviour,  feverely  repre- 
hended her  for  it;  but  their  reprchenfions  only  ex- 
cited her  mirth.  "  Well,"  replied  fhe,  flouncing 
out  of  the  room,  **  fince  the  old  fellow  has  left  mc 
«*  no  more  than  my  jointure,  I  muft  make  the  mod 

•*ofit,  that's  all." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Barnard's  jointure,  however,  handfome  as  it 
^as,  by  no  means  proved  fufficient  to  fupport  her  in 
lier  favourite  fphcre  of  life:  her  income  was  in  no 
proportion  to  her  taftej  fo  that  finding  her  affairs 
in  a  Ihort  time  pretty  much  embarrafled,  flic  began 
to  look  out  for  another  dupe  to  difentangle  them. 
She  was  in  this  fituation  when  Harry  waited  on  her 
in  town,  in  order  to  renew  his  addreflcs  to  Mifs 
Morlev. 

Harry  met  with  the  reception  from  Mrs.  Barnard 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expert  from  her:  (he  was, 
indeed^  remarkably  polite  in  her  behaviour  to  him, 
and  as  (he  had,  previoufly,  enquired  into  his  family 
and  connecbions,  pleafed  herfelf  not  a  little  with  the 
thoughts  of  getting  off^  her  niece,  who  began  to  be 
much  in  her  way.  She  had  taken  her  out  of  com- 
paflTion  to  a  fitter  of  her's  in  the  Weft  of  England,  a 
widow,  alfo  encumbered  with  a  large  family,  and  in 
very  narrow  circumftances,  when  her  affairs  enabled 
her  to  be  kind  to  her:  but  flie  now  heartily  wiflied 
to  be  rid  of  her  almoft  at  any  rate. 

Harry,  quite  fatisBed  with  his  reception,  foon 
came  to  the  point,  by  ferioufly  afking  Mrs.  Barnard's 
pcrmiflion  to  marry  her  niece  j  and  (he  immediately 
gave  him  her  confent  without  the  leaft  hefitation. 
"  I  (hall  think  myfelf  honoured.  Sir,"  continued 
(he,  *'  by  being  allied  to  your  family,  and  I  will 

"  venture 
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^^  venture  to  anfwer  for  my  niece's  readinefs  la  1^ 
*'  come  Mrs.  Grcvillcj  I  rtiuft,  however,  deal  io«/  - 
^^  genuoufly  with  you;  fhe  has  no  fortune:  hv  ^i 
^'  mother  is  utterly  unable  to  give  her  a  fbillingi  J 
^'  but  as  Fanny  has  always  been  an  exceeding  good  *  ^ 
^'  girl,  I  ihall  certainly  be  her  friend  as  much  as  k  is 
^*  in  my  power/' 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  fpeech,  Harry  was  in- 
duced to  overlook  the  want  of  fortune  in  the  idol  of 
his  heart.  Dazzled  by  the  widow's  appearanccj 
which  was  in  every  refpeft  elegant,  genteel^  and 
rather  fuperb,  he  haftily  concluded,  that  (he  was  in  , 
affluent  circumftancesr  and  upon  the  ftrength  of  his 
falfe  conclufions,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  celebration  of 
his  nuptials.  With  the  naming  of  that  day  Mrs. 
Barnard  was  fo  well  pleafed,  chat  (he  exprefled  her 
fatisfadion  in  the  (Irongeft  terms  $  Mifs  Morley 
modeftly  aflented  to  it  by  a  graceful  motion  of  her 
head. 

In  the  midft  of  his  preps^rations  for  his  wedding- 
day,  Harry  received  an  cxprefs  from  Greville-halL 
His  father  was  given  over  by  the  phyficians  who 
attended  him,  and  he  earneftly  wifhed  to  ice  him 
with  his  other  children. 

In  confequence  of  this  hurrying  fummons  he  fet 
pflT  immediately. 

On 
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On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  Harty^s 

precipiute  departure,  Mrs.  Barnard  retiirMd  from 

Lady  Rook's  rout  with  fuch  a  diminution  of  her 

[■ .      fi>rtune»  that  (he  really  alarmed  Fanny.,  'Whom  flic 

1^ '     had  kfc  at  home  indifpofed  with  a  cold;  by  her  dtf- 

^       traded  behaviour.    She  walked  up  and  4own  the 

room  moft  violently  agiuted,  wrung  her  hands,  add 

r^vin^y  cried  fcveral  tuties,  *•  I  am  ruined,  abfo- 

•Mutely  ruined." 

The  next  morning  (he  received  a  vifit  from  Sir 
George  Frampton,  in  whofe  company  (he  had  played 
the  evening  before;  but  not  at  the  fiime< cable. 

Sir  George  being  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  female  world,  and  who  was  as  artful  as  he  was 
amorous,  opened  his  mind  with  much  ea(e  and  con- 
cifenefs,  "  I  have  long  had  a  prodigious  paffioto 
*«  for  Mifs  Morley,  madam,  and  if  you  will  favour 
*'  me  with  your  a(rjftance — ^You  underftand  me, 
"  1  imagine — Thefe  notes,"  (preading  out  five 
of  an  hundred  each — "  wiD  be  extremely  at  your 
"  fcrvice." 

Mrs.  Barnard  paufed.  Sir  George  immediately 
reckoned  upon  her  afliftance:  when  a  woman  deli- 
berates upon  fuch  an  occafion,  ihe  is  certainly  in  a 
captivating  condition*  •* 

After  a  (hort  confultation,  a  mock  marriage 
was  agreed  upon.    Fanny,  not  having  any  partia« 

lity 
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licy  for  Mr.  Greville,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  be 
come  Lady  Frampton. 

In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  the  (ham  marriag 
of  her  niece^  Mrs»  Barnard  furprifed  her  one  day  i 
her  new  apartments,  by  appearing  in  tears,  and  b 
exclaimteg  bitterly  againft  Sir  George — **  O  Fann] 
^'  my  dear  Fanny,"  faid  (he,  *^  we  have  been  Ihodi 
*'  ingly  deceived;  Sir  George  is  a  villain.  The  pci 
"  fon  whom  he  employed  to  perform  the  ceremor 
"  was  not  a  clergyman,  but  one  of  his  libertir 
"  companions  difguifcd." 

Fariny  inftantly  fainted.  When  (he  came  to  he; 
Arlf,  Mrs.  Barnard  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  i 
comfort  herj  and  to  render  her  confolations  d 
more  efficacious,  told  her,  they  had  nothing  to  d 
but  to  hu(h  the  matter  up,  and  wait  with  patienc 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Greville  from  the  North.  I 
cafes  of  nece(rity  there  is  no  time  for  demurring 
Fanny  confented  to  impofe  upon  Greville,  by  cor 
cealing  the  ill-treatment  (lie  had  met  with  ^  but  ecu] 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  ftay  in  the  apartments  whic 
Sir  George  had  hired  for  her.  Sir  George  mac 
his  appearance  juft  when  (he  was  going  to  lea^ 
thenri;  and  (he  difcovered  a  becoming  refentment 
her  behaviour  to  him.  Harry  arrived  at  Greville 
hall  only  time  enough  to  receive  his  father's  ble£ 
ing:  the  good  old  man  died  in  a  few  hours  afc 
his  arrival.  Hai- 
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Harry  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
diftribution  of  his  father's  fortune;  but  as  there  were 
many  family  affairs  to  be  fettled,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  with  his  brothers  longer  than  he  intended  to 
ilay  with  them,  for  his  heart  was  in  Bond-ftreet. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, he  found  a  card  from  the  mod  intimate  friend 
he  had  in  the  world. 

**  Charles  Bruton  begs  the  favour  of  his  old 
^*  friend  to  call  on  him  without  delay,  after  the  pe- 
•*  nifal  of  this  card." 

Harry,  though  ftrongly  prompted  by  love  to 
make  his  firft  vifit  to  Bondflreet,  was  jufl  at  that 
moment  more  ftrongly  urged  by  curiofity  to  ftop  in 
the  Paper-Buildings  before  he  proceeded  to  his 
miftrefs. 

Charles,  after  having  cordially  embraced,  intrcat^ 
him  with  uncommon  earneftnefs  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  Mifs  Morley. 

So  extraordinary  a  requeft,  fo  abruptly  deliver^, 
threw  Harry  into  aftonifhment;  and  he  dclired  his 
friend,  haftily,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  thefc  words. 

Charles,  like  a  true  friend,  difclofed  all  he  had 
heard,  and  from  unqueftionable  authority,  concern- 
ing the  connexion  between  Mifs  Morley  and  Sir 
George  Frampton.  Harry  would  not  believe  a 
fyllable  of  the  allegation  againft  his  Fanny.    -High 

words 
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words  arofe  between  them»  and  Harry  fet  ofi 
Bond-ftreet,  as  fiilly  convinced  of  the  virtue  o 
miftrefs,  as  he  was  irritated  againil  the  credulicj 
impertinent  bfficioufnefs  of  his  friend. 

His  reception  at  Mrs.  Barnard's  gave  hit 
much  (at]$fa£tion^  that  when  he  returned  tc 
chambers^  he  fent  a  challenge  to  his  friend. 

They  met  the  next,  morning  in  Hydc-P 
Charles,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reafbn 
his  adverfary,  fought^  feU^  and— died. 

Harry,  in  a  few  d^ys  afterwards,  was  marnc 
Mifs  Morley :  but  he  in  a  very  (hort  time  found 
how  grof&ly  he  had  been  impofed  upon.  To 
JTcribe  what  he  felt  at  that  inftant  is  impoffible. 
feelings  muft  have  been  of  the  moft  torturing  k 
but  thofe  feelings  were  of  a  (hort  duration,  (ca 
terly  unable  to  bear  the  ignominy  which,  lac 
brought  upon  himfelf,  and  fevercly  fmarting  fof 
murder  of  his  friend,  he  (hot  himfelf  through 
head  foon  after  the  affliding  difcovery. 


ANECDO 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

HARRY  FIELDING. 


¥N  the  chara6ter  of  the  late  Harry  Fielding,  good- 
■^  nature  and  philanthropy,   in  their  extreme  de- 
gree, were  known  to  be  the  prominent  features. 
The  following  anecdote  of  that  fccond  Timon,  not 
of  univcrfal  notoriety,  is  given  in  illuftration  of  fuch 
His  peculiar  charafteriftic.     This  invoker  of  the 
^ine,   in  common  with  all  the  verfe-making  tribe 
'^ho  climb  Parnaffus'  hill,  had  not  the  mines  of 
I^otofi  at  command.   His  receipts  were  never  large, 
^^Jid  his  pocket  was  an  open  bank  for  diflrefs  and 
^endihip  at  all  times  to  draw  on.     Marked  by  fuch 
a  liberality  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
he  was  frequendy  under  pecuniary  cmbarraflments. 
In  one  of  thefe  predicaments,  his  condu6b  was  fo 
truly  focial,  fo  perfeftly  oblivious  of  fclf,  that  it 
Ought  to  be  recorded  to   his  immortal  honour,  as 
exhibiting  the  proof  dernier  of  friendfhip  inter  bomi^ 
^€s.     Some  parochial  taxes  for  his  houfe  in  Beau- 
fort-Buildings being  unpaid,  and  for  which  he  had 
^en  demanded  again  and  again,  or,  in  the  vulgar 
Phrafe,  dunn'd  de  ^  in  diem,  he  was  at  laft  given  to 
Q.  underftand 
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undcrftand  by  the  coUeftor,  who  had  an  eftecm  for 
him,  that  he  could  procraftinate  the  payment  no 
longer.  In  this  dilemma  the  author  of  Tom  Jima 
called  a  counicl  of  his  thoughts,  to  whom  he  ihould 
apply  for  a  temporary  accommodation  on  the  pledge 
of  the  embrios  of  his  own  brain.  '  Jacob  Tonfon 
was  his  refource  on  thefe  occafi0ns:-~to  him  there- 
fore he  addreflfed  himfelf,  and  mortgaged  the  coming 
fiieets  of  fome  work  then  in  hand.  He  received 
the  cafh — fome  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  Full 
freighted  with  this  fum,  he  was  returning  home; 
when,  lo!  fate,  in  the  guife  of  friendfhip,  had  dc«> 
termined  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  his  reaching 
bis  deftination  with  his  pecuniary  cargo.  In  the 
Strand,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  houfe,  he  met 
an  old  college  chum,  whom  he  had  not  feen  for 
many  years.  Harry  felt  the  enthudafm  of  fi*icnd- 
ihipi  an  hundred  interrogations  were  put  to  him  in 
a  moment;  as.  Where  had  he  been?  Where  was 
he  going?  How  did  he  do?  &c.  &:c.  His  friend 
told  him,  in  reply,  be  had  long  been  buffeting  the 
waves  of  adverfe  fortune,  but  never  could  furnK>unt 
them: 

"  Per  varios  cafus^  per  tot  dijcrimina  rerum^^ 

The  refult  may  be  anticipated.     Fielding's  glow 
of  friendfhip  led  him  to  alk  his  quondam  intimate 

to 
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to  take  a  dinner  at  the  neighbouring  tavern,  to  talk 
over  old  ftories,  and  taftc  the  Tufcan  grape.     The 
invitation  was  accepted — the  viands  were  fpread«-* 
the  exhilarating   juice  appeared — and  cares   were 
given  to  the  winds.   The  moments  flew  joyous^  and 
unperccivedi  they  both  partook  largely  of  "  the  fcaft 
**  of  reafon^  and  the  flow  of  foul."     In  the  courfe  of 
their  tite  i  tite^  Fielding  became  acquainted  with 
the  (late  of  his  friend's  pocket.     He  emptied  his 
own  into   it;   and  parted^   a  few  periods  before 
Aurora's  appearance^  greater  and  happier  than  a 
monarch.     Arrived  at  home^  his  fifter^  who  waited 
his  coming  with  the  greateft  anxiety^  began  to  quef- 
tk>n  him  as  to  his  caufe  for  (laying.     Harry  began 
to  relate  the  felicitous  rencontre— his  fitter  Amelia 
tells  him  the  colleElor  had  called  fcr  the  taxes  twice 
that  day.     This  information  let  our  worthy  author 
down  to  earth  again^  after  his  elevation,  in  his  own 
refleftions,  to  the  feventh  heaven.     His  reply  was 
laconic^  but  memorable:  '*  Friendfliip  has  called 
"  for  the  money,  and  had  it: — let  the  colledor  call 
**  again."    A  fecond  application  to  Tonfon  gave 
him  the  ability  to  fatisfythe  joint  demands  of  the 
parifh  and  his  friend. 


Q^»  OW 
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ON   THE 

SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 


T  71  THEN,  gently  fwelling  from  the  genial  root, 

^  ^     The  buds  of  balmy  fpring  begin  to  fhoot. 
The  eye,  inquifitive,  from  day  to  day, 
Obferves  the  progrcfs  of  the  folar  rajr; 
And,  as  the  warmth  and  vernal  airs  infpire. 
The  leaf  expanding  glows  with  rich  attire: 
The  infeft  tribes,  upon  its  glofly  veft. 
Their  hours  of  paftime  o'er,  return  to  reft, 
Depofe  their  eggs,  in  velvet  fafely  lie. 
And  nature  fully  fatiate,  buzz,  and  die. 

Thus  we,  poor^ftors,  on  this  tranficnt  ftagc, 
Pafs  a  (hort  interval  from  youth  to  age; 
Can  fcarcely  con  our  mortal  leflbn  o'er. 
Before  we  languifh,  figh,  and  are  no  more. 


BON  MOT. 

A  Lawyer  being  very  pleafant  on  one  of  the  wit- 
ncffes  concerned  in  an  aftion  againft  a  Lottery 
Office-keeper,   faying,  "  Sir,  the  lottery  buGncfs 

"  appears 
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"  appears  to  mc'to  be  very  profitable ;  I  defirc  you 
"  will  give  me  fomc  infight  into  it,  as  I  mean  to 
*'  commence  lottery  office-keeper  myfelf."  The 
witnefs  replied,  *  The  bufinefs  is  not  fo  lucrative  as 

*  your  own,  but  equally  as  honed.     You  now  cut  a 

*  rcfpeftablc  figure,  but,  depend  upon  it,  in  the  new 
'  bufinefs  you  would  cut  a  ridiculous  one/ 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  VALOUR  AND  FORTITUDE 

IN 

LORD  ROBERT  MANNERS, 

DVRINO   THE   NAVAL   ENOAOEMENT   APEIL  12,    I782, 

BITWIIN    THft 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FLEETS* 


LORD  Robert  Manners  was  among  the  very 
firft  wounded  on  board  his  own  (hip  the  Kefo- 
lution.  He  was  endeavouring  to  get  to  his  cabin 
upon  one  leg,  when  he  was  perceived  by  a  very  ftout 
man,  ftationcd  at  the  wheel,  who  inftantly  took  him 
up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  into  his  cabin.  Be- 
fides  the  lofs  of  his  leg,  Lord  Robert  received  fome 
other  wounds  and  contufions.     Notwithllanding  his 

main^d 
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maimed  condition^  he  continued  to  iflue  his  orders 
through  the  whole  day^  with  as  much  compofurc  as 
if  he  had  been  perfectly  at  his  eafe.     This  aftonifhing 
circumftance^  however,  will  not  furprife  thoie  who 
had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  knowing  him. 
His  behaviour  in  fuch  extreme  bodily  pain,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  power  of  a  firm  and  colledcd 
mind.    After  being  engaged  with  (everal  (hips,  he 
bore  down  on  the  Ville  de  Paris,  at  that  time  en- 
gaged with  the  Barfleur,  Admiral  Hood,  and  a  641 
and  foon  after  he  got  within  gun-(hot  Ihe  ftruck. 
The  Compte  de  Grafle  in  fome  degree  kept  up  his 
fire  to  the  laft,  for  fcveral  of  his  cannon-fliot  ftruck 
the  Refolution  as  ihe  was  coming  on  his  quarter. 
From  his  Lord(hip*s  fortitude,  compofure,  and  ex- 
cellent conftitution,  after  fome  days,  his  recoveiy 
was  not  doubted  of^  when  moft  unfortunately,  a 
locked  jaw  came  on,  and  he  expired  on  board  the 
Andromache  frigate,  having  been  about  a  fortnight 
on  his  paflage  home.     His  body  was  committed  to 
the  ocean.     The  not  bringing  it  to  England  gave 
his  noble  relations  great  and  juft  uneafrnefs. 


*^ 
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DEFINITION  OF  WIT. 


Ty^7IT  by  fomc  pcrfbns  is  eftceincd  a  livelf 
^  ^  imagination,  fraught  with  images  humour** 
ous  and  fatirica],  by  others  it  is  held  to  confift  in  a 
quicknefs  of  fancy,  and  a  keennefs  of  apprehenGon. 
But  what  is  wit?  that  is  the  prefent  queftion^  to  an* 
fwer  which,  I  woukl  firft  obferve,  negatively,  that  it  is 
not  humour,  it  is  not  mirth,  it  is  not  a  lively  fancy^ 
or  quicknefs  of  apprchenfion,  but  it  includes  all  of 
them;  and,  pofitively,  that  it  is  a  brilliant  thought 
happily  expreiTed.  Dryden  defines  it  a  propriety  of 
thought  and  words,  or  thought  and  words  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  fubjed.  Hence,  then,  it  appears 
plainly  to  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  all  obfcenity,  levity, 
and  ill-nature.  Mr.  Locke  defcribes  it  as  confift* 
ing  in  the  alTembling  of  ideas  together  with  quick- 
nefs and  variety,  wherein  may  be  found  any  rcfem- 
blance  or  congruity,  making  up  pleafant  pictures 
and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy.  W  hence  it  is 
evidently  no  friend  to  perfonal  fatire,  ridicule,  or 
contumely  $  in  a  word,  true  wit  includes  all  fuch 
pleafing  obfervations  and  remarks  as  delight  and 
iurprife  at  the  fame  time. 

Falfc 
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Falfe  wit  is  only  another  term  for  meannefs^  fcur- 
riiity,  and  low  humour;  it  too  frequently  lights  on 
the  dcfefts  of  nature,  or  fubjcfts  of  indecency,  and 
generally  betrays  a  (hallow  underilanding,  a  degene- 
rate tafte,  or  a  trifling  fpirit.  A  true  wit  is  a  man 
bf  genius,  education,  fentiment,  and  acutenefsj  ind, 
fo  far  from  being  fevefe  on  the  natural  failings  of 
others,  or  giving  the  lead  encouragement  to  indelt* 
cacy  or  unmanly  reflexions,  he  always  approves 
himfelf  the  friend  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  good* 
breeding.  According  to  Mr.  Addifon's  opinion, 
'^  Good-fenfe  is  his  father.  Truth  is  his  grand- 
*'  father,  and  Mirth  and  Good-humour  are  his  cho« 
*'  fen  companions." 


FALSE  PROMISES, 

AN  ESSAY. 


A  Falfe  promife  is  a  lie,  and  of  the  worft  kind 
too.  I  prcfume  no  man  is  fond  of  being  juftly 
branded  with  the  odious  appellation  of  liar,  and  yet 
every  man  who  pays  no  regard  to  his  promifes  cer- 
tainly defer ves  it;  I  will  therefore  propofe  that  a 
law  (hall  immediately  take  place  to  this  cflfedt:  That 

every 
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every  perfon  who  regards  not  his  promifes,  or  is 
not  punctual  in  performing  them^  (hall  (fo  foon  as  he 
is  found  out)  have  a  flip  of  white  paper  pafted  upon 
the  back  of  his  coat,  in  the  mod  confpicuous  place, 
with  the  following  motto  written  thereon  in  large 
capitals:  i  am  one  of  the  kings  of  the  liars. 
He  (hall  be  obliged  to  wear  the  fame  one  month  for 
every  trivial  offence,  and  a  whole  year  for  fuch  pro- 
mifes  as  were  attended  with  bad  confequences.  Or 
fuppofe,  as  government  is  now  in  want  of  cafli,  you 
know  for  what  purpofe,  we  (hould  lay  .another  tar 
upon  the  whole  race  of  promife-breakers,  and  let 

L-^  N be  appointed  receiver- general  of  all 

the  money  arifing  from  fuch  tax,  and  have  under 
him  deputies  appointed,  one  for  every  town  in 
Europe.  . 

Troth,  Sir,  I  think  this  is  no  bad  fcheme,  fince, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  would  (hame  numbers  inio/ome 
principle,  who  at  prefent  have  none.  In  the  next 
place,  P— t  would  have  no  occafion  to  dcvife  me- 
thods for  raifing  new  taxes,  for  I  think  a  fupply 
might  by  this  means  be  obtained  fufficicnt  to  hire 
mercenaries  to  cut  a  million  of  throats.  But  perhaps 
to  this  my  fcheme  you  will  make  one  objedion,  viz. 
fuppofe  the  receiver -general  (hould  break  his  pro- 
mise, to  whom  fliall  he  pay  his  fine. — Oh,  Sir,  this 
i*  nor  difficult — let  him  be  obliged  to  condcfcend  to 

pay 
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pay  it  himfclf  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  deputies, 
and  the  mortification  may  fcrve  as  (bme  punilbnieiit. 

Well  but)  Sir^  if  you  do  not  chufe  to  adopt  my 
plan  for  curing  thofe  who  break  their  promifesj  yet 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  them  that 
they  mud  hereafter  be  anfwerable  for  their  ooodudr 
and  perhaps  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  non?  ktft 
think  of. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  devil  to  deceive 
with  falfe  promifes;  what  elfe  induced  our  firft  pa- 
rents to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit>  but  a  falfe  promife 
that  they  fhould  become  as  gods»  knowing  good 
sind  evil?  In  what  manner  does  the  devil  continue 
to  gain  fervants,  but  by  falfe  promifes?  What  mao 
Voukl  even  run  into  fin^  unlefs  he  were  perfuaded 
that  he  fhould  find  fome  pleafure  or  advantage 
therefrom  ?  And  does  not  the  devil  promife  hin^ 
that  he  ihall  enjoy  jufl  what  he  wifhes  for  or  ex* 
pe£ls  ?  Whereas  it  is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  promife  is  a  mod  deceitful  lie.  In  ihort,  it  is 
not  common  for  the  devil  to  make  very  large  and 
advantageous  promifes?  ^ut  did  you  ever  know 
him  perform  any  of  them?  Whofoever  thou  art, 

then,  that  thus  imitated  the  devil,  thou  art  not  far 

« 

from  being  a  fecund  devil.  Remember,  therefore,, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent  i  promife  no  more^  for  the  future,  than  thou 

arc 
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art  able  to  perform,  and  be  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance thereof. 

In  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  falfe  promiies 
made  to  the  fair  fex  are  the  moft  unpardonable,  be- 
caufc  they  very  often  tend  to  their  ruin.     Let,  there- 
fore, the  lawlefs  libertine  be  afhamed  of  his  conduft» 
unlcfs  he  can  make  it  appear  that  it  is  laudable  to 
ruin  thofe  who  fue  unto  us  for  proteAion.    Let  him 
likewife  confider,  that  whilft  he  is  thus  delighting  io 
the  deftrudion  of  thofe  whom  God  and  nature  in- 
tended that  he  (hould  preferve,  protect,  and  defend, 
he  is  moft  eSedlually  ruining  himfclf;  for  ihall  noc 
he,  in  fome  meafure,  be  anfwerable  for  thofe  crimes 
which  he  induced  them  to  commit?  If  thou  art  not 
able  to  anfwer  for  thy  own  fins,  how  (halt  thou  be 
able  to  anfwer  for   thofe  which  thou  haft  caufed 
others  to  commit?  If,  therefore,  thou  wilt  indulge 
thyfelf  in  lawlefs  fallies,  only  for  the  fake  of  momen- 
tary gratifications,  yet  remember  that  for  all  this 
God  will  one  day  bring  thee  into  judgment. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    AN 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 


nr^HE  Czar  Ivan,  who  reigned  over  Ruffia  abooc 
-^    the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  frequendf 
went  out  difguifcd,  in  order  to  dlfcovcr  the  optnion 
which  the  people  entertained  of  his  adminiftracioii. 
One  day,  in  a  folitary  walk  near  Mofcow,  he  entered 
a  fmall  village;  and,  pretending  to  be  overcome  by 
fatigue,  implored  relief  from  fevcral  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. His  drefs  was  ragged  j  his  appearance  mean; 
and  what  ought  to  have  excited  the  compaflion  of 
the  villagers,  and  enfured  his  reception,   was  pro- 
duftive  of  refufal.     Full  of  indignation  at  fuch  in- 
human treatment,  he  was  juft  going  to  leave  the 
place,  when  he  perceived   another  habitation>  to 
which  he  had  not  yet  applied  for  afliftance.     It  was 
the  poorcfl:  cottage  in  the  whole  village.     The 
Emperor  haftened  to  this,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
a  peafant  opened  it,  and  aiked  him  what  he  wanted. 
"  I  am  almoft  dying  with  fatigue  and  hunger," 
anfwered  the  Czar,  ^<  can  you  give  me  a  lodging 
"  for  one  night?" — *  Alas!'  faid  the  peafant,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  '  you  will  have  but  poor  6re 

'here: 
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*  here:  you  are  come  at  an  unlucky  time:  my  wife 
'  is  in  labour;  her  cries  will  not  let  you  fleep:  buc 

*  come  in,  come  in;  you  will  at  lead  be  Sheltered 
^  from  the  cold;  and  fuch  as  we  have  you  (hall  be 

*  welcome  to/ — The  peafant  then  made  the  Czar 
enter  a  litde  room,  full  of  children:  in  a  cradle  were 
two  infants  fleeping  foundly ;  a  girl,  three  years  old,^^ 
was  fleeping  on  a  rug  near  the  cradle;  while  her  two 
fillers,  the  one  five  years  old,  and  the  other  feven; 
were  on  their  knees,  crying,  and  praying  to  God  for 
their  mother,  who  was  in  a  room  adjoining,  and 
whofe  plaints  and  groans  were  diftindUy  heard.—* 
<  Suy  here,'  faid  the  peafant  to  the  Emperor,  '  I 
^  will  go  and  get  fomething  for  your  iupper/  He 
went  out,  and  foon  returned  with  fome  black  bread; 
eggs,  and  honey, — '  You  fee  all  I  can  give  you,* 
faid  the  peafant;  *  partake  of  it  with  my  children* 

*  I  muft  go  and  affift  my  wife.'—"  Your  charity, 
"  your  hofpitality,"  faid  the  Czar,  "  muft  bring 
«  down  bleflings  upon  your  houfc:  I  am  fure  God 
"  will  reward  your  goodncfs." — '  Pray  to  God,  mji 
f  good  friend,'  replied  the  peafant,  *  pray  to  God 

*  Almighty,  that  (he   may  have  a  fafc  delivery: 

*  that  is  all  I  wifh  for.' — "  And  is  that  all  you  wi(h 
"  to  make  you  happy  ?" — *  Happy !  judge  for  your- 

*  felf.  1  have  five  fine  children,  a  dear  wife  that 
'  loves  me,  a  father  and  mother,  all  in  good  health  i 

'  and 
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<  and  my  labour  is  fufficicnt  to  maintain  diem  aU/ 
**  Do  your  father  and  mother  live  with  you  ?•*— 
^  Certainly;  they  are  in  the  next  room  with  my 

*  wife*' — **  But  your  cottage  here  is  fo  very  fmatt!** 
.— *  It  is  large  enough;  it  can  hold  us  all/— The 
good  peafant  then  went  to  his  wife^  whoj  an  hMr 
after,  was  happily  delivered.  Her  hu(band^  in  t 
tranfport  of  joy,  brought  the  child  to  the  Cztr: 

<  ix>ok/  faid  he,  ^  look ;  this  is  the  (ixth  (he  has 

*  brought  me!     What  a  fine  hearty  child  h6  isl 

*  May  God  preferve  him,  as  he  has  done  my  cfthcrBl' 
The  Czar,  fenfibly  afTcfbed  at  this  fcene,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms:  ^*  I  know,''  fak)  he,  **  frotn  die 
^  phyiiognomy  of  this  chikl,  that  he  will  be  <iuke 
*•  fortunate:  he  will  arrive,  I  am  certain,  at  great 
•*  preferment." — The  peafant  fmiled  at  this  predit- 
tton;  and  at  that  inftant  the  two  cldeft  girls  came  to 
kifs  their  new  born-brother,  ieind  their  grandmother 
came  alfo  to  take  him  back.  The  little  ones  fol- 
lowed her;  and  the  peafant,  laying  himfelf  down 
upon  his  bed  of  draw,  invited  the  ftranger  to  do  the 
fame.  In  a  moment,  the  peafant  was  in  a  found 
and  peaceful  fleep;  but  the  Czar,  fitting  up,  looked 
round,  and  contemplated  every  thing  with  an  eye 
of  tendcrncfs  and  emotion — the  fleeping  chikken  and 
their  fleeping  father.  An  undifturbcd  (ilence  reigned 
in  the  cottage.     **  What  a  happy  calm!  What  de- 

•♦  lightful 
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•*  lightful  tranquillity !"  faid  the  Emperor:  "  Ava- 
**  rice  and  ambition^  fufpicion  and  rcmorfc,  never 
•*  enter  here.  How  fwect  is  the  fleep  of  innocence !" 
In  fuch  refledions,  and  on  fuch  a  bed^  did  tl^  mightjr 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias  fpend  the  night!     The 
peafant  awoke  at  break  of  day;  and  his  gueft,  ta- 
king leave  of  him,  faid,  '^  I  muft  return  to  Mofcow, 
*^  my  friend:  I  am  acquainted  there  with  a  very 
'*  benevolent  man,  to  whom  I  Oiall  take  care  to 
*•  mention  your  kind  treatment  of  me.     I  can  pre- 
^'  vail  upon  him  to  ftand  godfather  to  your  child. 
"  Promifc  me,  therefore,  that  you  will  wait  for  me, 
*'  that  I  may  be  prefent  at  the  chriftening:  I  will  be 
•*  back  in  three  hours  at  fartheft/'    The  peafant  dkl 
not  think  much  of  this  mighty  promife;  but  in  the 
good-nature  of  his  heart,  he  confented,  however,  to 
the  ftraflger's  requcft.     The  Czar  immediately  took 
his  leave:  the  three  hours  were  foon  gone;  and  no- 
body appeared.     The  peafant,   therefore,  followed 
by  his  family,  was  preparing  to  carry  his  child  to 
church;  but  as  he  was  leaving  his  cottage,  he  heard, 
on  a  fudden,  the  trampling  of  horfes,  and  the  rattling 
of  many  coaches.  '  He  looked  out,  and  prefcntly^ 
faw  a  multitude  of  horfes,  and  a  train  of  fplendid 
carriages.     He  knew  the  Imperial  guards,  and  in- 
ftantly  called  his  family  to  come  and  fee  the  Em- 
peror go  by:  they  all  run  out  in  a  hurry,  and  flood 

before 
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before   the  door.      The  horfemen  and  drriages 
formed  a  circular  line;  and^at  laft,  the 'ftate-coach 
of  the  Czar  (lopped  oppofite  the  good  pea(ant*s 
door.     The  guards  kept  back  the  crowds  which  the 
hopes  of  feeing  their  fovereign  had  collefted  together* 
The  coach  door  was  opened;  the  Czar  alightedi 
and,  advancing  to  his  hoft,  thus  addreffed  him:  "  I 
"  promilcd  you  a  godfather;  I  am  come  to  fulfil 
"  my  promife;  give  me  your  child,  and  follow  me 
"  to  church." — The  peafant  ftood  like  a  ftatue; 
now  looking  at  the  Emperor  with  the  mingled  emo« 
tions  of  aftonilhment  and  joy;  now  obferving  his 
magnificent  robes,  and  the  coftly  jewels  with  which 
they  were  adorned;  and  now  turning  to  a  crowd  of 
nobles  that  furrounded  him.     In  this  prdfufion  of 
pomp  he  could  not  difcover  the  poor  ftrangcr,  who 
had  lain  ill  with  him  all  night  upon  draw.     The 
Emperor,  for  feme  momcncs,  filcntly  enjoyed  hi& 
perplexity,  and  then  addrcflird  him  thus:  *'  Yeftcr* 
"  day  you  performed  the  duties  of  humanity :  to-da^ 
"  /am  come  to  difcharge  the  moft  delightful  duty 
"  of  a  fovertign,  that  of  lecompcnfing  virtue^     ( 
"  fliall  not  remove  you  fiom  a  fituation  to  whicl» 
*'  you  do  fo  much  honour,  and  the  innocence  and- 
*^  tranquillity  of  which  I  envy:  but  I   will   bcftov^^ 
*'  Aipon  you   (ud\  things  as  may  be  ufeful  to  you^K*^ 
**  You  fiiall  have  numeious  flocks^   rich  paftures^^ 
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^  and  a  houie  that  will  enable  you  to  exercife  the 
«'  duties  of  hofpiulicy  with  pleafure.     Your  new- 
<*  born  child  (haJl  become  my  ward;  for  you  may 
*'  remember,"    continued   the  Emperor,   fmiling, 
*'  that  I  prophefred  he  would  be  fortunate."-— The 
good  peafant  could  not  fpeak  -,  but,  with  tears  of 
grateful  fenHbilicy  in  his  eyes,  he  ran  inftantly  to 
fetch  the  child,  brought  him  to  the  Emperor,  and 
laid  him  refpedtfully  at  his  feet.     This  excellent 
ibvereign  was  quire  afie£ted:  he  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  himfelf  to  church;  and, 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  unwilling  to  deprive 
him  of  his  mother's  milk,  he  took  him  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  ordered  that  he  fhould  be  fent  to  him 
as  foon  as  he  could  be  weaned.     The  Czar'faith« 
fully  obferved  his  engagement,  caufed  the  boy  to  be 
educated  in  his  palace,  provided  amply  for  his  future 
fetclement  in  life,  and  continued  ever  after  to  heap 
favours  upon  the  virtuous  peafant  and  his  family. 


A  PERSIAN  ANECDOTE. 


A  Virtuous  young  Emperor,  very  much  affeded 
•^  ^  to  find  his  aftions  mifconftrued  and  defamed 
by  a  party  among  his  fubjefts,  who  favoured  ana- 
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ther  intereft,  while  he  was  one  day  fitting  among  the 
minifters  of  his  divan^  and  amufing  himfelf,  after 
the  eaftern  manner,  with  the  folution  of  difficuk 
problems  and  enigmas,  propofed  to  them,  in  his 
turn,  the  following  one:  •*  What  is  the  tree  that 
^<  bears  365  leaves,  which  are  all  black  on  the  one 
'*  fide,  and  white  on  the  other?"  His  grand- vifier 
immediately  replied,  ^  It  was  the  year  which  con- 

*  fitted  of  365  days  and  nights:  but,  fir,*  continued 
he,  ^  permit  me,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  notice, 
<  that  thofe  leaves  reprcfent  your  a£tions»  which 
'  carry  different  faces  to  your  friends  and  enemiei, 
'  and  will  always  appear  black  to  thofe  who  are  re* 

*  folved  to  look  upon  the  wrong  fide  of  them." 


AN  ODD  ANECDOTE 

or    AN 

EARL  OF  SUFFOLK. 


T^  DW ARD  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  with  great 
-^^  inclination  to  verfify,  and  fome  derangement 
of  his  intelle6bs,  was  fo  unlucky  as  not  to  have  his 
furor  of  the  true  poetic  fort.  A  gentleman,  on  hii 
firft  appearance  as  an  author,  was  (cnt  for  by  this 

lord 
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lord  to  his  houfe.    His  lordfhip  told  him,  that  he 
employed  many  of  his  idle  hours  in  poetry,  but 
that  having  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  Honourable  Edward  Howard,   fo  much 
ridiculed  in  the  laft  age,  no  printer  would  meddle 
with  his  works,  which  he  therefore  dcfired  the  gen- 
deman  to  recommend  to  fome  of  the  profeffion  of 
his  acquaintance.     The  gentleman  excufed  himfelf 
as  well  as  he  could :  the  Earl  then  began  to  read 
Ibme  of  his  verfes,  but  coming  to  the  defcripdon  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  he  fuddenly  (lopped,  and  faid, 
**  I  am  not  like  mod  poets,  fir  5  I  do  pot  draw  from 
"  ideal  miftreffes,  I  always  have  my  fubjeft  before 
"  me/*     Then  ringing  his  bell,  he  faid  to  a  foot- 
man, *'  call  up  fin  (eyes.''    A  woman  of  the  town 
appeared.     "  Fine  eyes,**  faid  the  Earl,  "  look  full 
•^  on  this  gentleman:"  fhe  did  fo,  and  retired.  Two 
or  three  others  of  the  feraglio  were  fummoned  in 
their  turns,  and  difplayed  the  rcfpeftive  charms  for 
which  they  had  been  diftinguiihed  by  his  lord- 
fhip's  pen. 
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THE  RIVAL  BROTHERS. 

A    MORAL   TALfe. 


A  MONG  the  numerous  heroes  of  anciquit^} 
•^^  whofe  names  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  for 
want  of  a  poet  or  an  hiftorian  to  tranfmit  them  to 
pofterity,  Alcander  and  Cephifus  arc  certainly  to  be 
claffed.  They  were  (according  to  the  manufcript 
from  which  the  following  hiftory  is  extrafted) 
Athenians  of  a  good  family,  and  brothers:  cftecmed 
for  their  private,  dill  more  for  their  public  virtue^ 
which  prompted  them,  upon  every  occaiion,  to  flicw 
their  patriotifm  with  their  tongues,  or  their  fwords. 
With  the  latter  they  nobly  diftinguifhed  themlelves 
tinder  the  command  of  Miltiades,  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon;  but  as  no  hiftorian  has  thought  proper  to 
take  notice  of  thc'u-  military  atchievements,  dazzled 
by  the  fuperior  luftre  of  the  general  himielf^  thofc 
-atchievements  have  not  been  recorded  in  the  manner 
they  merited.  Luckily,  however,  fome  account 
of  thefe  brothers  is  preferved  in  the  annals  of  an  ob- 
fcure  Grecian  writer,  by  whom  their  martial  beha- 
viour in  the  above-mentioned  battle  is  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  a  few  curious  anecdotes,  with  regard  to 
their  private  charafters,  are  introduced,  which  will 
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afford  m6re  entertiainment)  perhaps,  to  the  readers 
of  them,  than  a  long  detail  of  the  wounds  they  gave, 
or  the  wounds  they  received,  while  they  were  bravely 
hazarding  their  lives  in  the  pure  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
with  a  true  love  for  their  country. 

Alcander  and  Cephifus  were  both  amiable,  but 
there  were  feveral  traits  in  their  difpofitions  which 
ferved  to  make  them  appear  diftinft  charafters. 
Their  perfons  were  ftriking,  their  manners  were 
polifhed,  their  eloquence  was  perfuafive,.  and  their 
courage  was  unqucflioned:  but  they  were  of  tem« 
pera  diametrically  oppofite.  Alcander,  free,  open, 
and  unreferved,  thought  every  body  as  fincere  as 
himfelf,  and  was  coniequendy  often  deceived  in  his 
commerce  with  the  world.  Cephifus,  on  the  other 
band,  by  having  made  more  obfervations  on  man- 
kind than  his  brother,  was  full  of  fufpicions,  and 
of  courfe  more  upon  his  guard:  he  wrapped  himfelf 
up  in  his  own  virtue,  and  as  he  had  no  fort  of  in* 
clination  to  Injure  others  in  any  ftiape  whatever,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  others  from  injuring 
him:  and  as  his  private  fufpicions  only  led  him  to 
be  thus  armed  with  circumfpedion  in  his  .public 
dealings,  they  could  not  be  deemed  cenfurable. 
Men  who  difcover  no  doubts  concerning  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  thofe  with  whom  they  have  any 
tranfadbions,  will,  indeed,  be  more  popular  charac* 
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ters;  they  will  be  laughed  at  too,  peiiiaps,  for  dupes ; 
but  they  will  be  loved  at  the  fame  time  for  good- 
natured  creatures,  who  are  only  enemies  to  them- 
fclves. 

No  two  brothers  ever  lived  more  happily  toge- 
ther than   Alcander    and   Cephifus:    a   fraternal 
affedion,  like  that  fubfifting  between  them,  waft  a 
proverbial  expreflion^   and  as  for  the  oppofidon 
difcernible  in  their  tempers,  it  proved,   on  many 
occafions»  ferviceable  to  them:  the  unjuft  fufpicions 
of  Cephifus  were,  fometimcs,  happily  corrected  by 
Alcander,  and  the  exceflive  credulity  of  Alcander 
was  as  happily  correfted  by  Cephifus;  fo  that  there 
was  a  perfeA  agreement  between  them  upon  the 
whole;  and  a  few  home-bred  difcords,  like  thofein 
mufic,  did  but  contribute  to  render  their  domeftic 
harmony  more  complete. 

As  thefe  brothers  had  often  diftinguiihed  them- 
felves  by  their  valour  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  their 
elocution  in  the  fenate;  they  were  greatly  eftcemed 
by  Mikiades,  and  they  gave  him  particular  pleafure 
by  the  eagcrnefs  which  they  (hewed  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  againft  Xerxes;  an  expedition 
which  proved  as  honourable  to  himfelf,  as  it  was 
inglorious  to  the  haughty,  ovcr-bearing  monarch 
that  oppofed  him;  imagining,  with  all  the  falfc 
fpirit  and  real  infolcnce  of  a  Drawcanfir,  from  the 
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fuperiority  of  his  military  force,  that  he  fhould  cer** 
^inly  conquer  thofe  againfl:  whom  he  dared  to  lead 
his  unwieldy  armies.  If  royal  ambition  did  not 
now  and  then  receive  very  mortifying  difappoint- 
ments,  the  world  would  be  full  of  carnage  and  de- 
flation: but  fortunately,  when  a  king  difcoverstoo 
great  a  propenfity  to  be  a  fcourge  than  a  blelfing  to 
his  fubjefts.  Providence  enables  them,  at  ibme  time 
or  other,  and  in  fome  fhape,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
which  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear. — Happily  for 
•  us,  our  fovereign  is  not  of  a  fanguinary  difpofition; 
he  is  willing  to  rule  us  with  the  fceptre  of  peace, 
—But  to  return  to  the  two  brothers* 

Doubly  animated  by  the  pleafure  which  Milti- 
ades  expreffed  at  their  alacrity,  when  they  heard  of 
his  being  appointed  to  check  the  career  of  the 
Perfian  king,  glorying  in  his  ftrength,  and  fuppoflng 
him  invincible,  they  prepared  for. their  departure 
from  Athens  without  delay;  and,  without  being  in 
the  leaft  intimidated  by  the  magnified  accounts  of 
the  Perfian  army,  attended  their  general. 

Every  fchool-boy  knows  that  Miltiades  gained  a 
vidlory  over  Xerxes  in  the  plains  of  Marathon;  a 
viftory  particularly  brilliant,  as  he  had  only  ten 
thoufand  to  oppofe  fix  hundred  thoufand;  it  is,  of 
courfe,  unneccflary  to  enter  into  minutiae  relating  to 
the  battle  which  redounded  fo  much  to  his  own 
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honour,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  countrfmen:  but 
every  body  is  not  acquainted  with  the  (hare  which 
Alcander  and  Cephifus  had  in  it. — They  fought 
with  the  ferocity  of  lions,  fide  by  fide,  and  exhibited 
the  moft  indubitable  proofs  of  their  powers.     Their 
valorous  feats  procured  them  the  highefl:  commen* 
dation  from  their  fuccefsful  general;  but  he  was 
uncommonly  touched   by  the  noble  behaviour  of 
Cephifus,  who,   feeing  himfelf  feparated  from  his 
brother,  during  the  bloody  conflift,  by  a  body  of 
Perfians,  by  whom  he  was  carried  away  their  pri-' 
foner,  immediately  determined  to  refcue  him  out  of 
their  hands,  or  perifh  in  the  attempt.     Stimulated 
by  his  fraternal  afl[e6lion  as  well  as  martial  ardour, 
he  followed  the  flying  corps,  pufhcd  into  the  thickeft 
part  of  them,  with  a  few  young  Athenians,  who 
generoufly  offered  their  afllftance,  and,  aftera  feverc 
engagement  with  them,  relieved  Alcander.     Al- 
cander,  perceiving  his  brother  advance,   greatly 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  affcftionate  defign  by 
the  exertion  of  his  own  ftrcngth  and  addrefs;  but 
the  heroifm  of  Cephifus  was  not,  however,  by  that 
exertion,  diminilhed.     The  fcene  betwixt  the  two 
brothers,  in  confequence  of  their  meeting  again  after 
i  (hort  feparation,  was  very  pathetic.     Miltiades 
himfelf,  when  he  heard  of  the  tears  which  they 
mingled  with  their  embraces,  could  hardly  refrain 

from 


from  weeping,  fo  powerfully  did  he  feel,  by  the 
force  of  fympathy,  the  pleafure-^^-exquifne  aknoft 
to  pain,  which  they  felt  by  their  animated  interview 
upon  their  being  at  liberty  to  difplay  new  prooG  of 
their  patriotic  zeal. 

Soon  after  this  jundion  between  the  two  brothers^ 
Akander  and  Cephifus  were  warmly  employed  in 
two  parts  of  the  field  of  battle  with  fome  of  the  beft 
troops  in  the  Perfian  army.  Alcander  was  (b  for* 
tunate  with  his  little  corps>  that  he  put  his  adverfaries 
to  flight,  and  took  a  lady,  who  had  accompanied 
the  commanding  officer,  prifoner. 

Alcander  was  very  much  pleafed  with  having 
routed  any  part  of  that  army  by  which  Xerxes,  pre* 
fuming  upon  numbers,  thought,  no  doubt,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  daring 
enough  to  appear  in  arms  againft  him,  would  be  all 
cut  to  pieces:  he  was  additionally  pleafed  with  the 
capture  he  had  made.  With  the  beauty  of  Celimenc, 
indeed,  he  was  tranfported  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he 
«ould  not  mention  her  without  having  recourfe  to 
the  mod  rapturous  exprefllons.  So  happy  a  mix-* 
ture  of  beauty  and  grace,  of  dignity  and  eafe,  he 
had  not,  even  among  his  own  country-women,  ever 
feen  before;  and  as  he  was  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion, her  perfonal  charms  operated  upon  him  in 
a  violent  manner.     To  increafe  the  tranfports  which 

he 
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he  felt  upon  the  occaliont  he  beheld  in  her  rather  a 
iatisfa<5lion  than  a  concern  at  her  captivity.  This 
ieeming  paradox  mud  be  explained. 

Celimcne,  the  only  daughter  of  a  man  in  a  verf 
humble  fphere,  was  all  his  comfort:  he  loved  her 
with  an  unufual  (hare  of  parenul  afieftion,  and  her 
behaviour  to  him>  from  her  earlieft  infancy,  left  him 
no  room  to  queftion  the  fincerity  of  her  filial  attach- 
ment to  him.  Her  whole  ftudy,  indeed,  was  to 
make  her  father's  life  happy,  and  (he  fucceedcd  (6 
well,  that  he  derived  from  her  dutiful  attentions 
much  the  greateft  part  of  the  rural  felicity  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  lowly  cottage,  refpefted  by  all  who 
knew  his  worth  (though  doomed  by  fortune  to  la- 
bour for  a  fubfiftcnce)  for  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  conduft.  The  birth  of  his 
daughter  gave  the  poor  peafant  fmall  pleafure,  as  he 
had  wiflied  for  a  fon,  and  as  her  mother  died  in 
bringing  her  into  the  world;  but  as  fhe  grew  up, 
(he  not;  only  rendered  herfelf  perfedly  agreeable,  fhe 
made  hcrfclf  alfo  really  ufcful  to  him.  As  (he  was 
exceedingly  hindfome,  however,  he  fometimes 
fighed  to  think  of  the  temptations  to  which  (he  would 
be  expofcd,  (hould  he  be  fnatched  fuddenly  from 
her  by  the  omnipotent  arm  of  death;  but  he  drew 
confolation  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  difcretion 
which  (he  difcovcrcd  in  all  her  adlions,  and  from 

her 


her  never  appearing  to  be  cenfurably  confcious  of 
her  beauty ;  Co  that  he  was^  upon  the  whole^  more 
inclined  to  believe^  that  (he  would  be  always  go* 
vemed  by  prudence^  than  do  any  thing  to  blail  her 
honour.  To  thofe  among  the  libertines  o£  the  age 
who  happen  to  dip  into  this  artlefs  tale/ this  paflage 
may,  perhaps,  afford  merriment,  and  prompt  them 
to  be  as  witty  as  they  can  upon  the  honour  of  a 
country  girh  but  fuch  a  girl  has  furely  a  charafter 
to  fupport  as  well  as  the  daughter  of  a  peer;  and  if 
every  female,  both  in  high  and  low  life,  would  look 
upon  a  good  name  as  the  immediate  jewel  of  their 
fouls, 

•  ...*'  Men  would  adore  them, 
"  And  all  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives  be  loving/' 

Thoroughly  happy  in  her  humble  fituation,  Ce- 
limene,  though  (he  had  been  often  tempted  by  fome 
of  the  licentious  men  of  fafliion  in  her  father's 
neighbourhood,  to  put  them  in  poflTcffion  of  her 
beauty,  upon  their  own  terms,  would  never  make 
any  deviations  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  in  which 
her  father  had  laudably  trained  her.  Never  dazzled 
by  the  fplendour  of  their  offers,  (he  rejcftcd  them  all 
with  a  commendable  difdain;  and  by  fo  doing  (he 
rendered  her  difhonourable  admirers  almoft  mad 
wirh  vexation  and  pride;  but  (he,  at  the  fame  time; 
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(hone  with  redoubled  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoSt 
who  confider  the  union  between  beauty  and  virtue 
in  a' female  form»  as  '*  a  confummation  devoutly  to 
<^  be  wiihed:"  for  without  that  union,  the  man  who 
takes  a  Venus  to  his  arms,  may  be  juftly  appreben- 
five  of  every  young  Mars  who  comes  in  his  way. 

On  his  march  with  the  Perfian  troops  under  his 
command  towards  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Har* 
.  pagus  could  not,  without  deviating  unneceflarily 
from  the  direft  road,  avoid  pafling  within  fight  of 
that  cottage  in  which  the  above-mentioned  beauty 
lived  in  a  (late  of  the  pureft  fimplicity.  The  fight 
of  this  cottagp  would  have  been  no  objedb  of  thii 
general's  attention,  had  he  not  beheld,  at  the  entrance 
of  it,  a  female  figure,  the  mod  alluring,  in  fpite  of 
the  rufticity  of  her  attire,  which  he  had  ever  met  with# 
The  meanncfs  of  her  drcfs  could  not  dived  her  per- 
fon  of  the  power  of  ftriking  whenever  it  appeared. 
Harpagus  felt  its  force  to  fuch  a  degree  that  he  could 
not  reftrain  himfclf  from  halting,  in  order  to  folicit 
her  company  in  his  expedition. 

Celimcne,  happening  at  that  moment  to  be  quite 
alone,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the  return  of  her 
father  from  the  neareft  city,  on,whofe  account  flie 
endured  no  fmall  uneafinefs,  fearful  of  his  having 
been  detained  from  his  homely,  but  happy  dwelling, 
by  fome  difagrecable  accident,  was  very  much  em- 
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I  and  confufed  at  the  approach  of  a  fine 
dlow»  extreoiely  pleafing  in  his  peifon,  and 
labiliments  evidently  a  man  of  importance 
Perfian  army.  The  nearer  he  approached^ 
Iter  was  her  confufion;  her  eyes  were  fo 
[iy  attrafted  at  the  fame  time  by  the  pom- 

of  his  appearance^  that  (he  had  not  fu.'Hci- 
fence  of  mind  to  retire,  in  order  to  fhun  an 
9  which  fhe  dreaded.  Harpagus,  having 
d  near  enough  to  take  a  very  accurate  furvey 
;rlbnal  charms,  was  dill  more  inBamed  than 
xen  by  a  dillant  view  of  them,  and,  with  all 
:enefs  of  a  fatrap,  made  her  an  offer  which 
;li(h  girls  in  her  fituation  would  have  refufed: 
Id  (he  have  rejefted  them,  had  her  admirer 
!r  reafon  to  believe  that  his  generofity  pro* 
from  the  mod  difinterefted  motives.  As 
(he  found  that  his  magnificent  offers  were 
mdcd  as  a  bribe  to  fcduce  her  from  the  paths 
?,  Ihe  felt  her  foiij  fuperior  to  all  his  glitter*  - 
ptations,  and  fled  from  his  prefence.  Im* 
>y  love — or  rather  by  a  paflion  which  de- 
ot  that  name — he  followed;  apd  perceiving, 
:  utmoft  pleafure,  that  there  was  not  a  crea- 
ccpt  herfelf  in  the  cottage,  he  forced  her 

regardlefs  of  her  intreades  and  her  prayer, 
iffeding  by  eke  .tears  with  which  they  were 

accompanied^ 
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aceompanicd.    By  this  compulfivc  mode  of  Si&ingi 
he  gained  her  for  a  companion  in  his  march;  but 
he  had  taken  the  worft  way  imaginable  to  gain  her 
heart.     She  conceived,  indeed,  from  the  brutality 
of  his  behaviour,  (the  politeft  men  aft  the  brutes  in 
fomc  fnuations)  fuch  an  avcrfion  for  him,  that  fhc 
felt  joy  fpringing  up  in  her  bofom  on  her  being 
made  prifoner  by  Alcander.     That  joy  was  greatly  * 
increafcd  by  his  carriage  to  her;  for  with  as  mudi 
politenefs  in  his  manners  as  her  Perfian  lover  had 
difcovcred,  he  (hewed  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  a  very 
different  turn,  a  turn  which  prevented  her  from  be* 
ing  ahrmed  on  account  of  her  virtue.     Alcander^ 
indeed,  was  not  Icfs  fenfible  of  her  perfonal  attrac- 
tions than   Harpagus  had  been ;  but  as  he  had  no 
dishonourable  points  to  carry,  his  deportment,  if 
not  fo  infinuating  as  that  of  her  Perfian  admirer, 
was  far  more  fatisfaftory. 

Cclimcne,  tranfported  to  find  in  her  deliverer  (for 
in  that  light  Ihe  looked  upon  Alcander)  a  man  who, 
while  he  appeared  tranfported  with  her  beauty,  be- 
haved alfo  with  a  refpeftfulnefs  which  feemed  to 
arife  from  thq  operation  of  a  laudable  pafTion,  and 
not  aflfumed  with  a  defign  to  draw  her  into  a  crimi- 
nal connexion,  felt  herfelf  as  happy  as  fhe  could  be 
irv  a  ftate  of  reparation  from  a  father  whom  fhe  loved 
with  the  fincereft  filial  affedtions  and  her  Grecian 
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lover  made  her  ftill  more  happy,  by  aflbring  her  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power,  on  his  returp  to  Athens, 
to  find  him  out,  that  he  might  partake  of  the  feli- 
city which  he  promifed  himfelf  by  her  acceptance  <rf 
his  hand,  heart,  and  fortune. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Cephifus,  having  received 
difpatches  from  Athens,  relating  to  the  unexpefted 
condu£t  of  a  man  in  whom  he  had — ^prcfuming  too 
much  upon  his  infighc  into  characters — placed  too 
much  confidence,  begged  leave  of  Miltiades  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  camp;  and  his  requcft 
was  readily  granted.  As  a  foldier,  indeed,  he  re- 
moved himfelf  not  without  fome  relu6tance;  but 
as  he  had  fufEciendy  proved  his  valour  againft  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  willing  to  hope  that 
the  deeds  he  had  done  would  preclude  any  con- 
ftruftions,  upon  his  fudden  return  to  Athens,  injuri- 
ous to  his  military  reputation. 

It  was  not,  however,  on  account  of  fuch  con- 
(IruAions  only,  that  he  felt  difquiet  at  his  being 
fummoned  from  the  field  of  war,  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field  of  litigation.  At  the  moment 
he  faw  his  brother's  beautiful  captive,  he  felt  an  un- 
ufual  commotion  in  his  bread;  and  as  that  commo- 
tion grew  more  violent  every  time  he  beheld  her, 
he  not  only  began  to  wifli  to  have  her  in  his  own 
poflefllon,  but  to  lay  fchemes  for  the  gratification  of 

his 
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his  amorous  defires.  His  boibm  no  longer  throbbed 
with  that  kind  of  fraternal  love,  by  which  it  had 
before  been  animated.  Celimcnc*s  beauties^  be- 
yond expreffion,  and  not  to  be  refilled,  ieparated  the 
brother  from  the  man,  and  he  now,  in  the  charaSer 
of  a  rival,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  Perfian  prifoner,  how  to  get  her  perfon 
into  his  power.  His  efforts  to  win  were  (educing, 
but  they  were  unfuccefsful :  fhe  had  no  eyes,  no 
ears  for  Alcandcrj  and  he,  tranfported  at  the  douUe 
conquefl  he  had  gained,  undefignedly,  becaufe  un- 
fufpeftingly,  increafed  the  flame  which  love  had 
kindled  in  his  brother's  breaft  by  his  rapturous 
cfTufions.  Fortunately,  as  Cephifus  thought,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  his  native  city,  Ccli- 
mene  was  attacked  with  a  diforder  which,  though 
ndt  of  an  alarming  nature,  had  fuch  an  tfkSt  upon 
her  fpirits,  that  Alcander  imagined  fhe  would  he 
more  happily  fnuated,  at  that  time,  with  fome  of  his 
female,  relations  at  Athens,  than  with  him,  amidft 
the  clamours  and  buftle  of  a  camp,  and  therefore 
propofed  to  her  a  removal  with  Cephifus  j  and  flie, 
having  no  objeftion  to  him  as  a  fellow-traveller, 
with  the  more  readinefs  confented,  as  Alcander 
aflurcd  her,  repeatedly,  that  he  wouW  follow  her 
asfoonas  he  poflfibly  could,  without  fixing  a  (lain, 
upon  his  honour  as  a  foldier>  and  complete  the 

happincfs 
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happincfc  he  had  already  enjoyed  with  her,  by  at^ 
tending  her  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

Having  no  fufpicions  with  regard  to  his  brother's 
paflioji  for  Celimene,  and  having  the  highefl:  idea  of 
his  integrity  in  every  refped;  he  committed  her  ta 
his  care  with  the  greateft  fatisfadion.  Their  adieus  , 
were  the  tendered  to  be  conceived,  and  the  feelings 
of  Celimene  upon  the  occafion  may  be  more  eafily 
imagined  than. defer ibed 

Celimene,  with  her  head  and  her  heairt  full  of 
Alcander,  paid  litde  attention  to  Cephifus  during 
her  journey  under  his  proteftion,  but  behaved  to 
him  widi  a  proper  civility  whenever  he  addrefled 
himfelf  to  her.  Many  were  the  copnpliments  which 
he  paid  to  her  beauty,  though  direded  to  her  in  the 
moH:  artful  manner  ^  but  flie  was  not  fufficiendy^ 
moved  by  them,  to  infpire  him  with  any  hopes  of 
her  changing  the  object  of  her.  affeftion  in  his  fe- 
vour.  The  firft  accounts  which  Alcander  received 
from  Cephifus  relating  to  Celimene,  were  very 
pleafing,  as  they  informed  him  of  the  full  recovery 
of  her  health:  but  he  foon  received  others  of  a  dif- 
agreeable  nature.  Cephifus,  though  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  alienate  Celimene's  affedions  from  . 
his  brother  during  her  journey,  did  not  entirely  give 
up  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  after  his  arrival  at  Athens; 
but  finding  all  his  efibrts  inefFedtual,  he  at  laft  dc-    - 
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termined  to  render  her  an  object  of  deteftacion  io  die 
eyesof  Alcander,  who  would  not  look  upon  himfelf 
in  the  wi(hed*for  light:  accordingly  he  fenc  (torn 
tinne  to  time  intelligence  to  his  brother,  conccrniiig 
her  behaviour,  which  made  him  extremely  uneafy^ 
as  it  gave  him  too  much  reafon  to  fufpefb  her  fiddicjr 
to  him.  Not  willing,  however,  to  credit  the  iaibr* 
mation  he  received  from  Athens,  relating  to  her 
condu6b,  he  procured  permiflion  of  Miltiades  CO 
return,  and  fet  out  from  the  Grecian  camp  in  a  ftate 
of  mind  not  eafily  to  be  exprefled. 

Cephifus,  having  been  apprifed  of  Alcander's 
departure  from  the  army,  prepared  new  forgeries 
againft  Celimene,  and  with  them  in  his  hand  re« 
ceived  him  on  his  approach  to  his  own  houle,  with* 
out  giving  himfelf  time  to  change  his  military  dteb. 

••  If  you  have  any  doubts  remaining,'*  faid  he  to 
him,  *'  concerning  Celimcne's  inconftancy,  thefe 
'*  papers  (prcfenting  them  to  him)  wijl  confirm  all 
^  I  have  advanced — with  the  greateft  reludtance 
^  you  may  be  affurcd, — (added  he,  with  an  afFcfted 
<^  ibrrow)  as  I  have  uken  noimall  pains  to  convince 
«•  her  of  the  ingratitude  of  her  behaviour,"  Al- 
canderatfirft  darted  back,  as  if  fearful  of  receiving 
a  confirmation  of  what  his  brother  had,  in  fucceflive 
difpatches,  urged  againft  the  idol  of  his  heart;  but 
at  length,  from  a  defire  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
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of  her  inconftancy^  before  he  totally  abandoned  her, 
he  tpok  the  pq>ers  ^rfiich  relaced  to  her>  read  them» 
and  was  alnnoft  diftradS^  with  the  perufaL  After 
havings  lamented  the  defertion  of  the  firft  wonmud 
for  whom  he  had  felt  the  tendered  of  fenfation$»  he 
accompanied  hi3  brother  tt>  the  place  where  C<^-r 
menCj  he  laid,  entirdy  regardlefs  of  him,  was  en- 
gaged with  her  new  lover;  and  he  iaw  her  tbere^ 
indeed)  with  a  nobleman  who  was^  he  knew»  re- 
nuu-kable  for  his  difhonourable  connexions  with  the 
fair  fex.  Almoft  petrified  at  the  fight,  he  could  not 
at  firft  utter  a  fyllable.  When  he  recovered  himfclf 
a  little,  he  left  the  fpot  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as 
he  really  loved  her  to  an  extreme. 

To  his  unfpeakable  aftoni(hment,  foon  after  he 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  the  noble  Athenian,  whom 
he  had  feen  with  his  fair  captive,  made  him  a  vifit, 
and  after  having  told  him  he  was  the  happieft  man 
in  Athens,  to  be  loved  by  fuch  a  woman  as  CeU- 
mene,  gave  him  fo  favourable  an  account  of  her 
behaviour,  and  made  fuch  difcoveries  with  regard  to 
the  conduft  of  Cephifus,  that  be  was  at  once  charnoed 
with  the  conftancy  of  his  miftrefs,  and  (hocked  at 
the  more  than  duplicity,  the  infamous  attempts  of 
his  brother  to  feduce  her  from  the  paths  of  honour 
efpecially  as  he  knew  that  {he  was,  though  not 
aftually,  yet  virtually  his  wife.  By  the  difcoveries 
s  2  which 
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^Wth  Areas  rhadc,  Alcaiider  found  that^CrphiTuit 
not  being  able  w  prevail  bn  Celimcne  t6  be  fidfe, 
had  thrown  him.  in  her  way^  at  a  timfe  when.iie 
thought  his  interview  with  her  would  ham  the  moft 
fufpicious  appearance:  but  he,  to  his  great fadsfac*- 
tion^  found  aKo  that  iAircas^  being*  (buck  at  the 
firmnefs  of  her  carriage  to  faintly  upon:  ihia.  taking 
{teps  not  to  be  juftified  by  the  rules  of  h6noui^^  had 
repented  of  the  infolcncc.of  his*. dcporDPcpt,  and 
revering  that  virtue  which  be  could:*  hoc  (hake3 
nad  -refolved  to  make  a  free  confcfliorf  Of  his  own 
precipitation,  in  confequence  of  the/encQuragemeitf 
be  had  received  from  the  difappoinlcd  Cephifus. 

Reftorcd  to  all  his  former  tranquillity,  by  this  un- 
expeded  vifit,  Alcanderhaftened  to  the  place  which 
he  had  not  long  before  quitted,  truly  diftreflTed. 

Celimene,  upon  his  appearance,  (for  flje  had  not 
feen  him  till  then,  as  he  was  concealed  in  another 
apartment)  flew  to  his  arms,  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  all  the  ftories  he  had  heard 
againft  her  were  void  df  truth;  and  he  embraced 
her  moft  tenderly  in  return.  The.firft  effufions  be- 
tween them  were  fcarcely  articulate. 
.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  however^  the  language  of 
love,  if  it  is  not  intelligible,  is  exquifitely  delightfol. 
It  would  be  needlefs,  furely,  to  add,  that  after  this 
happy  meeting,  Alcander  and  Ccli(iiene  had  their 
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felicity  complcatcd  by  Hymen.  They  were  in- 
deed^ in  a  few  days,  united  by  the  ftrongeft  bands, 
and  they  did  not,  during  a  long  union,  ever  wi(H 
to  break  them. 


AK    ADDRESS 

TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. 


•pARENT  of  Beauty!  oft  as  I  behold 
-^     The  veil  of  evening  thy  refplendcnce  (hfoud. 
See  th^c  empurple  yon  flow-failing  cloud. 
And  o'er  the  ocean  fliow'r  a  paler  gold; 

And  from  this  height  difcern  a  deeper  hue 
Steal  o'er  yon  wood,  checking  the  linnet's  ftay. 
Hear  its  mellifluous  cadence  die  away. 
And  mark  the  rock-rofe  droop  beneath  the  dew. 

The  grandeur  of  bis  powerful  hand  I  own. 
Who  clothes  in  amber  light  thy  morning- throne. 
And  bids  thee  m  the  zenith  radiant  fliine: 
But  when  from  wefl:ern  flcies  thy  beauty  flows. 
His  mercy  in  thy  foften'd  fplendour  glows. 
And  fills  my  penfive  foul  with  love  divine! 

TIME. 


T  TOW  fpcedily  will  the  confummation  of  «ll 

-^  -**  things  commence!  for  yet  a  very  little  whilcj 
and  the  commiflSoned  Arch-Angel  lifb  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  fwears  by  the  Almighty  name,  that 
*'  Time  Jhall  be  no  hnger,**  Then  abufed  oppor- 
tunities will  never  return,  and  new  opportunities 
will  never  more  be  offered.  Then  fhould  negligent 
mortals  wifti  ever  fo  paffionately  for  a  few  hours, — 
a  few  moments  only, — to  be  thrown  back  from  the 
opening  eternity  i  thoufands  of  worlds  would  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  grant. 

A  wife  man  counts  his  minutes.  He  lets  no 
time  flip,  for  time  is  life;  which  he  makes  long,  by 
the  good  hufljandry,  by  a  right  ufe,  and  application 
of  it. 

"  Make  the  moft  of  your  minutes,"  fays  Aurc- 
lius,  ^*  and  be  good  for  fomething  while  you  can;" 

Know  the  true  value  of  time,  fnatch,  feizc,  and 
enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No  idlenefe,  no  lazinefi, 
no  procraftination;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

We  fliould  read  over  our  lives  as  well  as  books  j 
take  a  furvey  of  our  actions,  and  make  an  infpeftibn 
into  the  divifion  of  our  time.     King  Alfred  (that 
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truly  great  and  wife  monarch)  iis:  recorded  to  have 
divided  the  day  and  night  into  three  parts:  eight 
houra  he  allotted  to  eat  and  deep  in,  eight  for  bufinefs 
and  rccre4tion>  and  eight  he  dedicated  to  ih|dy  and 
pwyer* 

To  come  but  once  into  the  worlds  and  trifle 
away  our  right  ufe  of  ic^  nnaking  that.a  burthen  which 
was  given  for  a  blelTing,  is  ftrange  infatuacion. 

Time  is  what  we  want  moft>  but  what  we  ufe 
worfli  for  which  we  muft  all  account^  when  time 
ihall  be  no  more.  There  is  but  little  need  to  drive 
away  chat  time  by  foolidi  divertifements,  which  flies, 
away  fo  fwiftly  of  itfelfj  and»  when  once  gooe^  can 
never  be  recalled. 

An  idle  perfon  is  a  kind  of  monfter  in  the  crea^ 
tion;  all  nature  is  bufy  about  him.  How  wretched 
is  it  to  hear  people  complam,  that  the  day  hangs 
heavy  upon  them,  that  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  themfelves.  How  monftrous  are  fucb  ex- 
preflions  among  creatures,  who  can  apply  them-- 
felves  CO  the  ducies  of  religion  and  medication;  to 
the  reading  of  ufeful  books;  who  may  ezercife  them^ 
felves  in  the  purfuics  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and 
every  hour  of  their  lives  make  themfelves  wifer 
and  better. 

Should  the  greaceft  part  of  the  people  fit  down, 
and  draw  a  particular  account  of  their  time,  what  a 
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fliame(ul  bill  would  it  be !  So  much  ntraimlkiiry 
for  eating,  drinking,  and  fleepingi  beyond  ^fthat 
nature  requires;  fo  much  in  revelling  and  ^ivMffOfi^ 
neisi^ib  much  for  the  recovery  of  laft  night's  lA^ 
temperance;  fo  much  for  gaming,  plays,  andltlif^ 
querades;  fo  mudi  in  paying  and  receiving  formal 
4ind  impertinent  vifits,  in  idle  and  fooiifh  prating,  in 
cenfuring  and  reviling  our  neighbours  %  fo  much  in 
drefling  and  talking  of  falhions;  and  fo  much  loft 
and  wafted  in  doing  nothing. 

There  is  no  man  but  hath  a  foul ;  and,  if  he  will 
4o6k  carefully  to  that,  he  need  not  complain  fer 
want  of  .i)ufincfs.  Where  there  are  fo  many  cor- 
ruptions to  mortify,  fo  many  inclinations  to  watch 
over,  fo  many  temptations  to  refift,  the  graces  of 
■God  to  imprdve,  and  former  neglcds  of  all  thefe  to 
lamenti  furc  he  can ,  never  want  fufficient  employ- 
ment. For  all  thefe  require  time,  and  fo  men  at 
their  death  find;  for  thofe  who  have  lived  carelefsly, 
and.  wafted  their  time,  would  then  give  their  all  to 
redeem  it.-- 

It  was  a  memorable  pradlice  of  Vefpafian,  through 
the  whole  courfc  of  his  life,  he  called  himfelf  to 
ao  account  every  night  for  the  aftions  of  the  paft 
day,  and  fo  often  as  he  found  he  had  fkipped  any 
..one  day  without  doing  fome  good,  he  .entered  upon 
his  diary  this  meirioria],  *5 1  bavckji  a  day.'' 

If 
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If  rimc>  like*  moncfj  could  be  hH  by,  while  Mie 
wa3  not  uGng  it,  there  might  be  fomc  excuie  for 
the  idlenefs  of  half  the  world, — but  yet  not  a  foil 
one;-— for  even  this  would  be  fudi  an  ceconorriy, 
as  the  living  on  a  principal  lum,  without  makinglt 
^purchafe  intercft.  " 

Time  is  one  of  the  moft  prcciousf  jewels  which 
we  poffcfs;  but  its  true  value  is  fcldom  known  till 
it  is  near  a  clofe,  and  when  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
redeem' it.  The  right  improvement  of  time  is  of 
the  greatcft  confequcnce  to  mankind.  The  prefent 
moment  is  only  ours.  The  prefent  moment  calls 
for  difpatch;  anJ,  if  aeglefted,  it  is  a  great  chance 
if  ever  we  get  another  opportunity.  To-day  we 
live,  to  morrow  we  may  die.  Befides,  we  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  an  appointed  time  in  which 
It  muft  be  done.  The  uncertainty  of  this  time  adds 
much  to  its  brevity  j  the  velocity  of  it  urges  its  im- 
provements the  nK)re.  Seneca  obferves,  "  We  all 
"  complain  ofthelhortnefs  of  time,  but  fpcnd  it  in 
"  fuch  a  manner  as  if  we  had  too  much." 

The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  ufe  which  has  been 
made  of  it.  It  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the 
yearly  rent,  which  gives  the  value  to  the  eftate. 
Wretched  and  thoughtlefs  creatures!  in  the  only 
place  where   covetoufnefs  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 
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prodigals!  Nothing  lies  upon  our  hands  imh  fuch 
uneafinefsy  nor  has  there  been  fo  many  devices  for 
any  one  thing,  as  to  make  time  gUde  away  tmper*- 
ceptibly,  and  to  no  purpofe.  A  (hilling  {hall  be 
Iioarded  up  with  care^  whilfl:  that  which  is  above 
the  price  of  an  eftate  is  flung  away  with  difr^ai^ 
and  contempt. 


ANECDOTE 


DR.  GOLDSMITH. 


nr^HE  Dodtor,  having  inadvertently  paid  ao 
-^  hackney-coachman  a  guinea  inftead  of  a  fbil- 
ling,  and,  with  great  confiftcncy,  forgot  to  uke  the 
number  of  the  coach,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
fraternity  of  the  whip  about  Temple-Bar,  to  find 
the  coachman  again,  by  the  defcription  of  his  pcr- 
(bn.  The  fellow  being  well  known,  the  Dodtor 
had  foon  the  facisfadtion  to  be  informed  he  was  a 
very  honed  man,  and  would  certainly  return  the 
guinea,  if  he  knew  where  to  find  him.  *'  WeH" 
fays  the  Doctor,  ••  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  Dctnl 
^  with  my  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Stevens;  if 
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'^  he  fliould  come  before  fix  o'clock^  fend  him  co 
'*  me/'  The  Do^r  went  to  dinner^  and  before 
the  cloch  was  taken  away^  the  waiter  iaformed  him 
the  coachman  was  below  ftairs  with  his  guinea.  On 
this  inforaiation^  the  Dodor  largely  defcanted  on  the 
fif^lar  honefty  of  the  fUlow^  and  the  expediency  of 
his  being  properly  rewarded  for  ic  This  drew  a 
voluntary  fubfcription  from  the  company  of  about 
nine  fhiUings;  which  the  Dodor  took  down  to  the 
coachman,  putting  it  into  his  hand  with  many  enco- 
miums on  his  honefty  s  at  the  fame  time  receiving 
the  guinea  from  the  coachman,  which  he  flipped 
into  his  pocket;  on  turning  to  go  up  ftairs,  however, 
the  honeft  hack-driver  modeftly  reminded  his 
honour,  that  he  was  not  paid  his  fare;  very  arith- 
metically conceiving,  that  the  nine  fliillings  being 
given  as  a  reward  for  his  honefty,  his  fare  was  not 
included.  "  Right,'*  cries  the  Dodor;  **  there  is 
"  a  ftiilling  for  thee,  my  lad/*—*  God  blefs  your 

•  honour,'  returned  John;  *  I  fee  you  know  how 

*  to  confider  a  poor  man/  Then  artfully  dropping, 
chat,  though  poor,  he  was  honefty  yet,  God  knew^ 
he  had  a  wife  and  four  children  s  concluding  with 
a  hint  on  &mily  ficknefs,  and  the  dearnefs  of  pro- 
vifions:  this  melted  the  Doflor,  and  drew  another 
half-crown  from  his  pocket,  which  he  gave  hinv 
defiring  he  would  then  go  about  his  bufmefs,  left 


he  (houfd  take  the  filver  back  igsrin,  and'retnrnJitm 
the  whole  guinea.  On  this  hint|  the  cosichman  <le- 
dared  hinrifelf  fully  fatisBed  s  -and  with  mcny  fcnpa 
and  bows  took  his  leave.  The  Doftortcturnedto 
his  company^  exulting  to  thiAk  he  had  met  with  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  reward  honefty,  and  to 
indulge  his  natural  propenfity  to  benevolence.  The 
company  renewed  their  encomiums,  both  on  the 
coachman  and  the  Doctor;  but  with  what  pro- 
priety, was  difcovered,  when,  the  reckoning  being 
called  for,  the  Doftor  pulled  out  the  guinea  to  dif* 
charge  his  quota;  not,  indeed,  the  identical  guinea 
the  Do£lor  gave  the  coachman,  but  the  guinea  the 
coachman  gave  the  Doftor,  which,  being  of  (ilver 
gilt,  was  worth  juft  eight-pence  halfpenny. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DENNIS* 


THE  extravagant  and  enthuflaftick  opinion 
Dennis  had  of  the  merit  and  importance  of 
his  tragedy,  called  Liberty  Affertid^  cannot  be  more 
properly  evinced,  than  by  the  following  anecdote: 
i^e  imagined  there  were  fome  ftmkes  in  it  fo  fcvcrc 
upon  the  French  nation,  ,ihat  they  could  never  be 

forgiven  i 


forgiven;    and    canfcsqucnirljr,*  that    Louis  XIV: 
would  not.ronfeht  to  a  peace  witK  England,  unlcfi 
he  was  delivered  up  as  a  facrifice  to  national  refent- 
menc.     Nay,  fo  far  did  he  carry  this  apprehenfion, 
that,  vrhcn  the  Congrcfs  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
was  in  agitation,  he  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  formerly  been  his  patron,  to  in- 
treat  his  inrcrcft  with  the    Plenipotentiaries,  that 
they  ftiould  not  confent  to  his  being  given  up.     The 
Duke,    however,    with    great  gravity,    told  him, 
"  That  he  was  forry  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  fervc 
"  him,  as  ^le  Ireally  hdd  iid  intereft  ^ith  afljr  of  the 
«  Minifters    at   that  timej'*    but  added,    that  he 
fancied  his  cafe  not  to  be  quite  fo  defpcrate  as  he 
feemed  to  imagine;  for  that  indeed,  he  had  taken  no 
care  to  get  himfelf  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peacei 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  he  had 
dune  the  French  almoft  as  much  damage  as  Mr. 
Dennis  himfelf. — Another  effeft  of  this  apprehen- 
fion prevailing  with  him,  is  told  as  follows: — That 
being  invited  down  to  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the 
cpaftof  SuiTex,  where  he  had  been  very  kindly  en- 
tertained for  fome  time,  as  he  was  one  day  walking 
near  the  beach,  he  faw  a  (hip  failingj  as  he  imagined^ 
toward  him :  on  which,  taking  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  betrayed,  he  immediately  made  the  bell  of 
his  way  to  London,  without  even  taking  leave  of 
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his  hoft,  who  had  been  fo  ciril  to  himi  hut,  on  fte 
contrary,  proclainoed  him  to  every  body  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  decoyed  him  down  to  his  houfe  only  in 
order  to  give  notice  to  the  French,  who  had  fitted 
out  a  veflcl  on  purpofe  to  carry  him  off,  if  he  bad 
not  luckily  difcovered  their  dcfign. 


EPISTLE 


MATTHEW  SHORE  TO  JANE. 


surrosED  to  be  written  before  he  left  the  kxncdom. 


To  thee,  my  fair,  whom  now  the  court  attends, 
Thy  mournful,  fad,  diftraded  hulband  fends; 
Oh !  on  his  tears,  that  drop  at  every  word. 
Some  pity  let  his  gentle  Jane  afford  i 
Before  he  quite  defpair,  affuage  his  pain. 
Nor  let  him  figh,  nor  let  him  pray  in  vain. 
jyainftead!  dear  name,  that  to  my  mem'ry  brings 
A  thoufand  fofc,  a  thoufand  tender  things; 
Thy  virgin  fmilcs,  thy  dear  refiftlefs  grace. 
And  all  the  wounding  fweemefs  of  thy  face; 
Thofe  happy  times  of  kind  enjoyment  pafl. 
Which  once  I  vainly  thought  would  ever  laft: 

What 
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What  cruel  fiend,  to  ail  our  peace  a  foe. 
In  death  delighting,  proud  to  overthrow. 
Could  tempt  thee  to  forget  thy  rightful  lord. 
And  fall  in  vices  you  fo  late  abhorr'd? 
Alas!  'twa$  dazzling  pomp  fubdu'd thy  &ars. 
Thy  ftruggling  virtue,  ind  thy  conicious  tears. 
But  when  I  led  thee  to  the  (acred  (hrine. 
And  every  holy  vow  confirmM  thee  mine^ 
Then  all  around  us  could  dire  omens  fee. 
But  I  was  blind  to  every  thing  but  thee: 
Our  kindred's  vault  fent  forth  a  mournful  found! 
Thrice  dropt  the  nuptial  ring,  and  ran  aloi^the 
ground!  ) 

Pale  priefts  ^^hafl  the  fweating  rood  furvey'dl 
And  every  look  unufual  fears  betrayed ; 
A  fudden  g]oom  o'er-fhadow'd  all  the  place. 
And  tears  amidft  my  joy  prophan'd  my  fece. 
This  faw  our  friends,  who  ail  preferred  this  prayer, 
"  Heav'n  fhield  from  future  woes  the  tender  pair."  ' 
But  ah !  that  pray'r  could  ne'er  the  clouds  furpafs. 
The  winds  difpcrs'd  it,  or  the  (kies  were  brafs; 
For  all  the  ftorms  thefe  portents  cou'd  foretell, 
Burft  o'er  ray  head,  and  forrows  daily  fwcU:^ 
Raving  I  fee  thee  plac'd  tq  Ihine  above. 
With  fmiles  reflefting  Edward's  guilty  love; 
Myfelf,  while  thee  fuch  pageantry  furrounds. 
Forgot,  tho'  bleeding  at  a  thoufand  wounds^ 

And 
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And  thcfe  rcflcftions  Kirake  me  bath  the  light   • 
That  cheers  the  day,  the  watches  of  the  night. 
In  fruitlefs  fighs  and  Hlent  thought  I  fpend» 
For  Somnus  never  (hall  my  foul  befriend; 
But  when  his  downy  wings  arc  o'er  me  fpread. 
Vain  dreams  inhabit  my  diforder 'd  head  : 
Stretched  on  a  bank  of  flowVs  methiiiks  I  lie. 
In  calm  repofe,  beneath  a  purple  fky  j 
No  noife  is  heard,  no  rude  re- murmuring  rill;;. 
The  woods' wild  race,  and  all  the  winds  are  ftill; 
*Tis  dien  fome  flute  (far  ofi^  awakes  my  pain,     . 
While  foft  and  fweet  is  fung  this  pleafing  ftrain: 
(My  lovely  Jane  advancing  to  my  fide. 
Her  charms  all  fwdling  to  their  native  pride,       »   - 
Her  graceful  locks  and  garments  all  unloos'd,    , 
Her  breads,  and  every  wond'rous  charm,  expos!d) 
*^  Lift  up  thy  dreaming  eyes,  now  ceafe  to  mourn, 
"  Behold  thy  fondeft  wi(h — thy  Jane,  return; 
"  Her  the  kind  Gods  on  thee  again  beftows, 
**  To  crown  thy  mighty  love,  and  end  thy  >iroes.*' 

The  golden  dream  my  joyful  foul  deceives. 
And  for  one  kind  embrace  a  thoufand  lives  I'd  give. 
Elate  I  {^rive  to  catch  my  beauteous  fair. 
But  ah!  I  grafp  uncorporcal  air; 
Then  fwells  my  heart,  and  pain  obftrufts  my  breath, 
I  wake  to  weep,  and  wilh  in  vain  for  death ;  . 

I  rife. 
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I  rife,  and  wandering  feck  to  find  relief» 
Mourn  to  the  winds,  and  tell  the  ftars  my  grieC 
O !  then  my  Wife,  the  fofteft,  dearelt  name 
A  feeling  heart  can  give,  or  love  can  claim^ 
Hear  me  complain,  for  once  my  forrow  know^ 
And  feel  my  wrongs,  for  'tis  a  debt  you  owes 
For  you»  my  fair,  whenever  you  complain'd, 
Thefe  arms  enfolded,  and  this  bread  fuftain'd; 
The  rugged  road  of  life  for  you  I  fmooth'd. 
Drank  all  your  tears,  your  griefs  with  kiflfes  footh'd> 
Your  gende  foul  to  peaceful  flumbers  fung, 
And  o'er  your  (leep  with  watchful  fondnefs  hung. 
Thy  caufeleis  flight  hath  ruin'd  thy  good  name^ 
Broke  all  thy  vows,  and  filPd  my  face  with  (hzmc. 
My  heart  with  deepeft  woe,  my  eyes  withtears. 
Thy  friends  and  parents  with  diftrafting  fears: 
O I  would'ft  thou  come,  and  hear  our  mournful  tale. 
See  how  we  're  chang'd !  how  forrowful !  how  pale ! 
Thy  tender  breafl:  would  ftrong  relentings  find. 
For  thou  waft  always  pitiful  and  kind. 
O !  leave  the  court  before  the  ftorm  is  nigh. 
Thy  ftars  may  frown,  or  England's  king  may  die; 
Heaven,  to  avenge  my  caufe,  may  wrath  employ. 
Envy  prevail,  or  jealoufy  deftroy: 
Xhink — Edward  has  a  queen— -(alas!  for  Ihe 
One  tear  ftiall  fall  conftrain'd  by  fympathy) 

T  To 
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To  her  alone  are  his  embraces  due. 

That  love  is  linful  he  extends  on  you$ 

Ponder  what  rage  in  her  this  muft  create, 

O  !  heav'n  for  ever  fave  thee  from  her  hate. 

And  foon  reftore  thee  to  my  longing  heart : 

O !  come,  the  thought  doth  exucies  impart. 

No  murmur  fhall  be  heard^  no  tear  be  feen. 

Nor  whifper  fay  how  cruel  thou  haft  been. 

But  this  our  fates  deny,  O !  cruel  fate! 

For  thou  wilt  live  ador'd  in  regal  ftate. 

Know  all  the  pleafures  that  from  pomp  can  fpringi 

The  envy'd  darling  of  a  mighty  kingi 

But  if,  when  years  are  o'er,  thy  pomp  and  power 

Remain  the  fame,  if  then  fome  midnight  hour. 

In  thought's  revolving  glafs  fhall  calmly  fhow 

Thee  fortunes  paft,  and  feafons  long  ago, 

Grieft>  joys,  compaflions,  thro'  thy  mind  (hall  ixdl, 

And  if,  in  the  refledlions  of  thy  foul, 

(With  pleafure  cloy'd,  and  finking  into  reft) 

One  tender  thought  of  me  (hall  fill  thy  breaft. 

How  once  I  lov'd  and  left  my  native  home. 

Prompt  by  defpair  thro'  the  wide  world  to  roam. 

Think  then  thou  fecft  me  on  fome  ftormy  coafl*. 

By  tempcfts  beaten,  axxl  by  furges  toft; 

Or  pale  and  breathlefs  on  fome  (hore  unknown. 

And  for  the  faithful  k)vc  that  I  have  (hown^ 

Tho' 


(Tho'  folded  in  a  fleeping  king's  embrace) 
A  tear  (hall  trickle  down  thy  lovely  face. 
Too  late  thou  mayft  the  cruel  wrongs  deplore 
Of  thy  unhappy  hufband — Matthew  Shore. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS 

MADE  UPON  OUft  MINDS 

BY 

STORIES  OF  APPARITIONS. 


—  A  Houfe  haunted— the  inhabitants  frightcii- 
-^^  ed — and  a  ghoft  rattling  his  chains^  org 
circumftanccs  that  are  conftantly  reiterated  to  us  in 
our  infancy^  and  that  makes  fuch  an  impreflidn 
upon  our  minds,  as  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  moft  rational  men  of  all  nations  have  agreed  in 
difbelicving  ftpries  of  this  fort,  which  appear  only 
the  effedh  of  fancy,  and  cannot  be  defended  from 
the  principles  of  rcligionj  reafoii,  or  philofophy. 
They  were  firft  invented,  perhaps,  from  a  pious  in- 
tention to  keep  mankind  in  awful  reverence  of  hea- 
ven^  and  to  affix  a  thorough  belief  of  a  future  Hate. 
.  Among  the  many  extravagant  opinions  which,  in 
religious  matters,  have  been  entertained  in  the  worlds 
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the  mortaUty  rf  tbi  foul  was  a  dodrine  that  was 
fufficiently  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Tully^  to  oblige 
him  CO  a  declaration  of  his  own  fentiments  on  that 
head.  He  fays^  ^^  Neque  enim  affauinr  Us,  qm  bM 
"  mper  ajfcrere  cceperunt,  cum  corporibus  Jhmdam- 
<^  mas  interire,  at  que  omnia,  morte  deleru**    *  I  can- 

*  not  agree  with  thofe,  who  have  lately  begun  to 

*  aflert  that  our  fouls  pcrifh  with  our  bodies,  and 
^  that  death  deftroys  all  our  faculties*'  Bold  and 
uncommon  alfertions  are  too  often  received  widi 
applaufci  but  an  aflertion  of  this  kind  takes  away 
the  moft  comfortable  profpe£b  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  enjoying.  It  encourages  the  moft  im- 
pious pradbices  that  can  be  devifed,  and  it  imprints 
an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  abfolutely  repugnant 
to  the  wifdom,  benignity,  and  goodncfs,  that  to 
vifibly  difplay  themfelves  throughout  the  works  of 
the  creation.  It  is  impofTible,  indeed,  to  join  with 
Pliny  in  the  credit  he  gives  to  fabulous  accounts  of 
ghofts  and  preternatural  apparitions:  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  impoflible  to  conceive  that  our 
foul  pcrifhes  entirely,  and  after  a  feverc  trial  of 
threefcore  or  fourfcorc  years,  moulders,  like  our 
body,  into  dud.  We  perceive  in  ourfelves,  and  in 
all  pur  fpecies,  a  natural  defire  of  complete  and  pcr- 
feifi  happinefs.  Every  adtion  of  our  lives  tends  to 
this  ultimate  end.    Our  thoughts  and  faculties  arc 

constantly 
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conftantly  employed  to  this  particular  purpofc.  Wc 
exert  ambition,  wc  purfuc  riches  and  honours,  wc 
form  friendfliips  and  alliances,  always  with  a  view 
of  pofiefling  one  certain  particular  (ituation,  which 
exifts  only  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  cannot  be  found 
on  this  fide  of  the  grave.  But  fince  none  of  the 
tSc&s  of  nature  are  formed  in  vain,^  and  fince  all 
other  beings,  mankind  excepted,  enjoy  benefits 
fufficient  and  fatisfaftory  to  their  natural  appetites^ 
it  is  £u-  fi-om  a  prefumption  to  believe  that  the 
Almighty  cannot  have  implanted  this  natural  de« 
fire  fo  ftrongly  in  all  the  ions  of  Adams,  without 
having  allotted  a  proper  and  agreeable  fatisfadion 
for  it:  that  fatisfadion,  we  mull  confefs,  is  not  at- 
tainable within  the  limits  of  this  world.  Our  mofl 
reafonable  inference  then  is,  to  conclude,  that  it  may 
be  appropriated  to  a  future  (late. 


map 


THE  DREAM. 


T  Went  to  bed  one  night  full  of  fuch  thoughts  and 
***  refleflions  as  are  naturally  fuggefted  to  a  con- 
fiderate  being,  by  a  retro(pe6l  of  our  pafl  lives; 
vrhich  altogether  wrought  fo  upon  my  mind,  that 

blending 
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blending  itfelf  infenfibly  with  fleep,  it  formed  the 
following  vifion:— 

Methought  I  was  inftantly  conveyed  and  fct  down 
in  a  place  that  my  eye  faw  no  end  to.     I  looked 
on  one  fide  of  me,  and  obferved  a  gate  of  moft  cx- 
quifite  workmanlhip,  the  parts  that  compofed  it 
were  as  fine  as  threads,  and  a  child  might  have 
opened  it,  had  it  not  been  guarded  by  two  ^ery 
powerful,  but  beautiful  figures,  whofe  names  I  found 
to  be  Providence  and  Religion.    I  faw  in  letters 
of  gold  written  over  it,  "  the  gate  of  life/'    I 
turned  myfelf  from  this  gate  to  look  forward,  and 
fee  what  was  to  be  done,  when  all  at  once  I  found 
myfelf  very  much  dwindled  in  form  and  apprehen« 
fion,  fuitable  to  a  child  of  about  feven  or  eight  years 
old.     I  was  quite  charmed,  however,  with  the  end- 
lefs  variety  I  faw  before  me,  hills,  daks,  woods, 
rivers,  plains  rifing  in  profpeft  one  above  another. 
I  wandered  with  this  playful  fancy  into  the  firft 
path  that  prefented  itfelf,  where  I  met  with  vaft 
numbers  of  my  own  age  conduced  by  governeffes  of 
very  difFerent  difpofitionsj  fome  of  thefe  little  com- 
panions  beat  me,  becaufe  I  happened   to  gather 
flowers  they  were  not  able  to  findj  others,  who  were 
drefled  very  fine,  fcemed  to  pity  me  for  wearing 
plain  clothes,  and  for  having  what  they  fancied  a  poor 
name  and  no  governefs. 

As 


As  I  wandered  farther  into  this  path^  I  faw  a 
lovely  woman  approaching  towards  me,  fhe  was 
drefled  in  a  long  white  robe,  and  a  veil  which  almoft 
entirely  hid  all  her'  beauty,  fave  what  the  fporting  of 
a  breeze  difcovered*  Every  body  (for  there  were 
multitudes  of  people  in  the  place)  drove  to  fee  as 
much  of  her  as  they  could ;  old  and  young  preifed 
forward  to  look  at  her  ^  whilfl:  fhe^  unmindful  of 
them  all,  regarded  nothing  but  the  flowers,  me, 
and  my  companions;  this  fweet  peribn's  name  was 
Simplicity.  I  mud  own  I  felt  a  pleafure  not  to 
be  equalled  when  ihe  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  fee- 
ing me  without  a  guide,  promifed  to  condudt  me 
for  as  long  a  time  as  I  chofe,  or  for  ever.  I  made 
no  fcruple  to  relign  myfelf  to  her  direftion:  as  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  workings  of  a  dream,  or 
any  unity  of  time  or  place  prcferved  in  them,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  fay  how  it  was  that  I  felt  my  ftature 
and  reafon  increafing,  as  I  had  before  felt  them 
diminifh.  I  was  employing  myfelf  in  fuch  tafks  as 
my  governefs  had  allotted  me,  when  a  venerable 
perfon  accofted  me,  telling  me,  that  ihe  was  going 
to  make  a  trial  of  that  wifdom,  that  it  was  whilpered 
about  by  my  companions  I  was  pofleffcd  of;  that 
her  name  was  Experience;  that  flie  would  be  of 
more  ufe  to  me  in  the  path  I  had  entered,  than  any 
perfon  I  could  meet  with  j  that  if  I  flighted  her  I 

fliould 
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fliould  l)itterly  repent  its  and  that  chough  my  go- 
vcrncfs  was  very  amiable,  and  well-meaningy  yet  flic 
was  apt  to  lead  people  aftray.     As  this  addreis  was 
delivered  with  fon^  little  feverity,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reBedtd  on  my  fair  conduflrefs,  I  gave  no 
heed  to  it.    A  beautifiil,  blooming,  tall  figure  6f  a 
man,  who  they  told  me  was  Youth,  put  a  bandage 
over  my  eyes,  and  I  faw  my  fagc  advifer  no  mOre. 
The  breezes  of  plcafure  whittled  in  my  cars;  I 
went  on  fwiftly,  happy  enough  with  Simplicity  at 
my  fide;  (he  introduced  me  to  Affection,  whoem- 
braced  me  with  looks  of  bewitching  tenderoefi;  and 
entertained  me  with  nothing  but  difcourfes  of  love 
and  fricndihip.     But  as  I  advanced,  I  began  to  re- 
collect the  words  of  Experience,  and  to  wi(h  I  had 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  her ;  for  I  found  that 
both  Simplicity  and  her  companion  AFFECTiOKf 
were  confoundedly  miftaken  in  the  perfons  they  met 
with.     They  prefcnted  me  in  one  day  Civility  for 
Esteem,  Obstinacy  for  Perseverance  and  Ex- 
travagance for  Generosity.     I  found  out  after-^ 
wards,  that  they  had  induttrioufly  kept  me  in  the 
moft  retired  windings  of  this  vaft  place,  left  I  (hould 
meet  with  Experience,  and  fo  leave  them;  which 
whenever  I  fpokeof.  Affection,  who  was  infinitely 
enchanting,  clung  round  me,  protetting  (he  would 
never  leave  me  wherever  I  went.    I  found  it  very 

difficult; 
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difficult  to  get  from  either  of  thefe  companions, 
though  they  were  perpetually  involving  me  in  fomc 
misfortune.  I  fometimes  thought  I  would  endea- 
vour to  go  back  and  find  Experience^  but  in  e(^ 
faying  fo  to  do^  I  found  I  had  not  the  power  to  tread 
one  ilep  over  again  that  I  had  already  come. 

Whilfl  I  was  in  this  cruel  dilemma^  I  faw  a  tall 
figure  that  almoft  frightened  me,  be  was  called 
Advice  i  he  had  feveral  heads  and  as  many  mouths, 
that  were  always  talking,  and  contradi£Ung  each 
others  at  times  I  thought  I  had  heard  fome  things 
that  would  prove  for  my  advantage  to  follow;  but 
before  I  could  put  it  in  praAice>  another  of  th^  heads 
told  me  fomeching  elfc;  and  Prudence,  who  was 
very  partial  to  this  monfter,  flood  by  me,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  liften  to  all  he  faid.  I  was  not  likely 
to  reap  much  benefit  from  it,  from  the  reafons  I 
have  related.  Meantime  my  favourite  guides  Sim- 
plicity and  Affection,  who  never  left  me  for  a 
moment,  pointed  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  where 
I  faw  feveral  votaries  entering  in  all  the  extacy  of 
youthful  happinefs  and  joy.  I  faw  them  all  go  in; 
and  though  I  was  (enfiblc  they  could  not  return 
again  by  the  way  that  they  went,  yet  Affectiow 
told  me,  there  were  large  and  ample  fields  for  me  to 
range  in  if  I  would  try  them. 

A  young 
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A  young  man  whom  Affection  prefented  to 
mc,  and  who  fwore  cverlafting  love,  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  led  me,  or  rather  dragged  me  towards 
the  temple;  and  though  Prudence  and  Advicx 
roared  aloud  for  me  to  come  back,  and  confider9 1 
hurried  on,  regardlefs  of  all  they  could  fay  to  mc. 
Affection  and  Simplicity  faid  they  were  two 
fevere  people,  who  thought  of  money  only,  and 
offered  themfelves  to  be  my  bride-maids.  I  entered 
into  this  place  of  irrevocable  doom,  and  faw  nothing 
formidable  enough  to  make  me  repent.  I  parted 
with  Liberty,  who  had  been  one  of  my  conftant 
companions,  at  the  door,  without  a  figh ;  who  let 
drop  a  tear  as  he  fled  away,  faying,  which  I  did  not 
know  before,  *^  That  I  had  treated  him  better  than 
**  mod  people  he  had  ever  attended/'  After  1  had 
been  fome  time  in  the  groves  of  Marriage,  I  met 
with  troops  of  new  acquaintance;  Care  and  his 
numerous  family  were  continually  vifiting  me,  nor 
did  they  keep  away  at  all  the  more  for  my  feeming 
not  to  admire  their  company.  Sickness,  a  fell 
monfter,  kept  me  chained  to  my  bed  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  and  almoft  baffled  the  ftrength  of  Medi« 
CINE  and  Patience,  two  very  powerful  giants,  to 
overcome  him.  In  fliort,  I  faw  Simplicity  and 
Affection  hang  down  their  heads  with  Ibrrow,  for 
the  n^ifchiefs  they  had  unwittingly  brought  upon 

mc. 
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mc.    Time  dole  away  imperceptibly,  and  having 
overcome  fome  of  thefe  difficulties.  Reflection 
ftood  before  me,  and  jic  her  right  hand  I  perceived 
my  old  friend  Experience,  that  had  fo  friendly  of- 
fered me  her  afliftance  in  my  earlier  days,  and  whofe 
advice  I  had  lb  ihoughtlefsly  abandoned,  becaufe  ic 
did  not  jud  then  agree  with  my  inclinations,  and  for 
which  I  had  bitterly  fuffered.     I  burft  into  teari  at 
the  Hght  of  her,  and  felt  violent,  but  unavailing 
perturbation^  of  heart.     "  Why,  O  Experience!** 
faid  I,  "  were  you  fo  cruel  as  to  leave  me  to  fuch 
**  weak  guides  as  you  know  I  had  with  me,  who 
"  were  blind  themfelves,  and  could  ill  teach  me  to 
*'  difcern  plainly  ?  what  had  I  donie  that  you  gave 
*'  me  up  fo  foon  ?  I  have  known  fome  whom  yoa 
**  have  clofely  followed,  not  older  than  I  was,  and 
*^  who  have   always  partaken  of  your  favours/* 

*  The  reafon  of  that,'  fays  this  accomplilhed  matron, 
<  is  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  their  parents,  and 

*  ufed  to  attend  them  from  infants:  and  now/  re- 
turned Ihe,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  lovely  girls,  whom 
Marriage  had  given  me,  *  I  have  taught  you  a 

*  leffon  i  you  know  me  well  now,  though  fomewhat 

*  too  late  for  your  happinefss  I  will  make  amends 

*  by  my  vigilance  in  favour  of  your  offspring.' 

I  ran  to  throw  my  girls  at  her  feet,  with  fuch  vio- 
lence  and  joy,  that  I  awoke,  and  found  that  all  this 
while  I  had  been  fall  afleep  in  my  own  bed-chamber. 

WINTER, 
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WINTER, 

A  POEM. 


STERN  Winter  (hews  his  hoary  formj 
Dark  clouds  involve  the  fky; 
The  plains  beneath  the  ruthlefs  ftorm 
In  wild  confufion  lye. 

The  dreams  are  bound  in  icy  chains^ 

The  birds  forget  the  layj 
And  while  this  folemn  fealbn  reigns^ 

The  night  furpa0es  day. 

The  rural  walks^  and  fhady  bowers^ 

Alas!  give  no  delight ^ 
And  tedious  lag  the  lingering  hoursj 

Retarded  in  their  flight. 

The  gardens  yield  a  fainting  blaze^ 

Dived  of  every  flow'r; 
And  Phoebus  darts  oblique  his  rays^ 

With  famt  and  languid  pow*r. 

Tho*  Nature  feems  to  make  a  paufe^ 

And  propagation  dop; 
Unfeen  to  man  by  fccret  laws. 

Prepares  the  future  crop,  ^ 


Put; 
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Bot  bled:  with  Phoebe's  lovely  finile> 

I  brumal  cares  defy; 
WhUe  fancy  wafts  me  to  that  ifle. 

Crowned  with  an  azure  Iky. 

For  (he's  the  fun  of  all  my  blifs. 
Her  prefcnce  gives  me  joy  j 

What  pleafure  when  (he  grants  the  kifi^ 
Relu£tant>  feeming  coy. 

She  often  bids  her  Jemmy  think. 
The  near  approach  of  May 

Win  bring  him  to  the  very  brink 
Of  wedlock's  happy  day. 

Then  fummer's  beauties  will  return. 
And  bloom  afrelh  in  fpring; 

What  reafon  then  has  man  to  moum  ? 
Much  rather  let  him  fing. 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


nPHE  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton 
•*•    fliews  an  amiable  fimplicity  in  that  great  man, 
and  proves  his  inattention  to  worldly  afiairs. 

One 
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One  of  his  philofephical  (Htnils  dbroad  Kad  fent 
him  a  curious  prijm^  which  was  taken  to  the  Cuftom- 
houie>  and  was  at  that  time  a  fcarce  commodity  in 
this  kingdom.  Sir  Ifaac,  laying  claim  to  ic^  was 
afked  by  the  officers  what  the  value  of  the  glafs  waS| 
that  they  might  accordingly  regulate  the  duty.  The 
great  Newton,  whofe  bufinefs  was  nlore  with  the 
univerfe,  than  with  duties  and  draw- backs,  add  who 
rated  the  pri/m  according  to  his  own  idea  of  icsufe 
and  excellence,  anfwcred,  "  That  the  value  was  fo 
*'  great,  he  could  not  afcertain  it/'  Being  again 
preffed  to  fet  fome  fixed  eftimate  upon  it,  he  per- 
fifted  in  his  reply,  "  that  he  could  not  fay  what  was 
**  its  worth,  for  that  the  value  was  ineftimablc** 
The  honeft  Cuftom-houfc  officers  accordingly  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  made  him  pay  a  mod  exorbi- 
tant duty  for  the  pri/mf  which  he  might  have  takeiB. 
away,  upon  only  paying  a  rate  according  to  th^ 
weight  of  the  glafs.    . 


anecdote::- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  SHENSTONE- 


THE  late  Mr,  Shenftone  was  one  day  wdkitig 
through  his  romantic  retreats^  in  oonnpanff 
with  his  Delia :  (her  real  name  was  Wilmot:)  they 
were  going  towards  the  bower  which  he  made  facred 
to  the  afhes  of  Thomfom    **  Would  to  heaven/* 
fiud  he  pointing  to  the  trees>  ^^  that  Delia  could  be 
f*  happy  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ruftic  avenues !"     Ht 
would  have  gone  on^  but  was  interrupted.    A  per- 
fon  rufhed  out  of  a  thicket^  and^  prcfenting  a  piftol  to 
hi»  breaft^  demanded  his  money.    Shenftone  was 
furprifcd,  and  Delia  fainted.    *^  Money,"  fays  he, 
*'  is  not  worth  ftruggling  for:  you  cannot  be  poorer 
*'  than  I  am.     Unhappy  man!"  fays  he,  throwing 
him  his  purfe,  "  take  it,  and  fly  as  quick  as  poffible." 
The  man  did  fo.     He  threw  his  piftol  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  a  moment  difappeared.     Shenftone  or- 
dered the  foot- boy,  who  followed  behind  them,  to 
purfue  the  robber  at  a  diftance,  and  obferve  whither 
he  went.     In  two  hours  time  the  boy  returned  and 
informed  his  matter,  that  he  followed  him  to  Hales- 
Owen,  where  he  lived  5  that  he  went  to  the  very 
door  of  his  houfe,  and  peeped  through  the  key-hole; 
that,  as  foon  as  the  man  entered,  he  threw  the  purfe 

on 
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on  the  ground^  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  wifr, 

*  Take,'  fays  he,  *  the  dear-bought  price  of  my 

*  honefty:'  then  taking  two  of  his  children,  one  on 
each  knee,  he  faid  to  them,  <  I  have  ruined  my  foul 

*  to  keep  you  from  ftarving;*  and  immediately  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  This  tale  of  diftrefs  greatly 
affected  Shenftone*  He  inquired  after  the  man's 
charafter,  and  found  that  he  was  a  labourer,  honeft 
and  induftriousj  but  opprefled  by  want  and  a  nu- 
merous family*  He  went  to  his  houfe,  where  the 
man  kneeled  down  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy. 
Shenftone  carried  him  home,  to  aflift  at  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements,  which  made  himfelf 
(b  poor;  and  when  Shenftone  died,  this  labourer 
bedewed  his  grave  with  true  tears  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE 

or 

ACHILLES  HARLAY, 

riRST  fRtSIDENT  OF  THE   PARLIAMENT  OP   PARIS. 


T  TE  remained  ever  faithful  to  his  fovereign.  At 
i*^  the  celebrated  day  of  the  Barricades  in  1588, 
the  Duke  of  Guife  wifhcd  to  attach  him  to  his  party. 

Harlay 
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Harlcy  replied,  **  That  the  rule  of  bis  conduft 
^^  Ihould  be  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the  good 
^<  of  the  ftate;  and  that  he  would  fooner  die  than 
"  depart  from  it/' 

The  party  of  the  league  had  him  arrefted  and 
put  into  the  Baftile.  On  entering  that  horrid  for- 
trefs,  he  faid  thefe  remarkable  words:  '*  It  is  a 
^^  great  pity,  when  the  fervant  is  able  to  difmifs  the 
"  matter.  My  foul  is  God's,  my  heart  is  my  fo- 
^^  vereign's,  and  my  body  is  in  the  hand  of  violence, 
^*  to  do  with  it  what  it  pleafeth/' 


ON 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 


Love's  the  moft  tender  paffion  of  the  mind. 
The  fofteft  refuge  innocence  can  find; 
The  iafe  director  of  unguarded  yoath^ 
Fraught  with  kind  wifhes,  and  fecur'd  by  truth. 
Heav'n  in  our  cup  this  cordial  drop  has  thrown. 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down. 


HOW  few  know  in  what  happinefs  confifts,  or, 
knowing,    purfue  the  means  to  attain   it! 
Riehes,  ambition,  and  diflipation,  delude  mankind 

V  in 
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io  general  into  a  vaia  refearch  after  happinefs; 
while  reciprocal  Lotre^  the  genuine  and  only  fource 
of  earthly  felicity,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  as  it  may  affift  in  the  favourite 
puj'fuit  of  thofc  imaginary  enjoyments,  wealth,  vain 
afpiring  pride,  and  lafcivioufneis.  What  can  the 
mifer's  wealth,-^what  the  power  of  the  ftatefman, — 
what  the  vices  of  the  diflblute, — bcftow  of  pleafurc 
comparable  to  that  of  a  heart  happy  in  a  mutual 
padion,  confcious  of  loving,  and  fure  of  being  be- 
loved ?, — not  half  fo  aiudous  to  procure  happineis  to 
itfelf,  as  to  communicate  it  to  the  dear  objeft  of  its 
affcdions. 

See  how  the  many,  who  hunt  after  riches,  lofe 
the  end  in  the  means/  for  tliey  purfue  an  objeft 
which  flics  before  them  in  proportion- as  they  haflen 
to  overtake  it,  and  to  what  purpofe  have  they,  during 
that  purfuit,  fled  from  real  joys,— denied  themfclves 
the  comforts,  and  barely  exiftcd  by  the  necejaTaries 
of  life,  but  to  know  an  anxiety  in  prcferving,  equal 
to  the  pain  of  amafTmg  their  treafure? 

Behold  by  what  painful  fteps  the  fon  of  ambition 
afcends  to  power!  Every  virtue  muft  give  way> 
every  vice  be  afllimed,  as  occafions  require,  and 
purpofcs  demand.  Every  connexion  that  blood  or 
fricndftiip  has  created,  every  fcntiment  that  honour 
has  nurfcd,  muft  give  place  to  oircumfpedion,  time* 

fervicc>. 
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fcrvicc,  cringing  and  lying.  Behold  him,  by  tlicfe 
meritorious  afts,  arrived  at  the  fummit,  and  wan- 
toning in  the  full  pofleffion  of  power! — ^Yct,  at  the 
<nd  of  his  hopes,  he  finds  himfelf  farther  from  the 
goal  of  his  wifties  than  ever.  For,  alas !  in  the 
crowd  of  his  attendants,  Happiness,  which  alone 
he  fought  after,  alone  is  abfent,  and  coyly  difdains 
to  yield  up  her  charms  to  all  the  allurements  that 
fortune  cart  lavifh;  but  inftead  of  that  lovely  cherub, 
he  finds  the  fury  Care  approach  nearer  and  nearer' 
every  ftcp  he  mounts, — hover  round  the  gilded 
roof, — follow  in  the  Ihining  train, — haunt  him  in 
the  feafts  of  the  fumptuous,  in  the  affembly  of  the 
iplendtd;  nor  fly  before  the  afliduity  of  dependants, 
the  fawning  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  fmiles  of  a 
monarch ; — till  unable  longer  to  btfar  the  hifling  of 
the  fnakes,  he,  with  tranfport,  undoes  the  work  of  a 
Kfc^ — throws  from  him  the  cumberfome  ftate  he 
at  fuch  a  rate  had  acquired  i  and,  defpairing  of  hap- 
pinefs,  barters  his  ambition  for  quiet.  Then,  in 
the  (liadc  of  retirement,  mourns  that  he  never  had 
known  wherein  confifted  the  bleffings  of  life,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  Libertine,  like  a  fteed  whom  no  friendly 
rein  conftrains,  fets  out  in  his  precipitate  courfe,  in- 
dulging every  paflSon,  gratifying  every  fenfej — not 
once  inclining  his  ear  to  liften  to  the  calls  of  reafon, 

V  2  that 


that  inceflantly  warn  him  of  his  felly  and  danger! — 
His  outfet  too  furious  to  laft,  fee  how  he  ftops  fliort 
in  the  middle  of  his  career;  his  fortune  diffipated, 
his  morals  fapped,  and  his  vigour  of  youth  blaftcd; 
then  ftruggling  with  poverty,  he  drags  along  his 
miferable  remains  of  life,  whilft  his  dreams  of  hap- 
pinefs  are  converted  into  vain  refcarches  after  mo- 
mentary relief  from  pain,  and  even  his  wiihes  for 
eafe  difappointed  by  the  upbraidings  of  confcience. 
Should  we  not  then  be  warned  to  caution  by  the 
danger  of  others;  and  while  it  is  in  our  power, 
while  no  falfc  allurements  have  feduced  us,  while 
rofy  Hebe  attends  to  beftow  her  blefling,  feek  hap- 
pinefs  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found  ?  In  Love,  where 
happinefs  is  the  end,  and  pleafure  the  means,  much 
perfuafion  cannot  be  neceflary.  No  thorny  paths 
affright  the  tender  traveller,  but  flowers  deck  the 
ground: — fragrance  breathes  in  the  air,  and  mufic 
enchants  in  every  tree,  that  adorns  the  delightful 
paflage  to  this  habitation  of  the  happy.  There 
youth  is  wafted  in  raptures  which  it  only  can  tafte, 
and  love  only  can  beftow.  There,  when  the  blaze 
fubfides  into  the  gentle  flame, — when  age  has 
mellowed  paflion  into  fiiendihip, — the  eve  of  life  is 
paffcd  in  that  fweet  fatisfa^lion,  which  they  only 
enjoy  who  can  refleft  with  pleafure  on  the  paft. 
But,  alas!  now-a-days  too  oft  we  fee  parents  facri- 

fice 


ficc  their  children  to  mercenary  views,  and  alienate 
their  affcftions  from  the  only  perfon  who,  perhaps, 
could  make  them  happy.     To  this  too  frequent, 
unparental  cuftom,  are  we  indebted  for  the  many 
unhappy  families  with  which  this  kingdom  abounds. 
It  is,  doubtlefs,  the  immediate  duty  of  every  father 
to  deliver  his  fentiments  on  the  choice  of  his  child ; 
but  it  is  an  authority  that  neither  the  laws  of  God 
or  man  juftify,   to  reftrain  their  natural  afFedtions; 
nor  would  any  parent,  upon  the  candid  reprefen- ' 
tation  of  a  dutiful  child,  withhold  his  confent  to  an 
honourable  alliance,  where  their  love  was  reciprocal* 
and  their  education  and  family  not  derogatory  j  for 
he  muft,  if  he  is  poflefled  of  underftanding,  know 
that  from  matches  made  on  the  pure  principles  of 
love,  refults  the  moft  permanent  felicity;  and  what 
more  can  the  mofl:  indulgent  parent  wi(h  his  moft 
darling  child  ?  If  he  dies  before  his  offspring,   he 
will,  in  the  lateft  moments  of  refleftion,  enjoy  the 
happy  fatisfaftion  of  having  contributed  his  aid  in 
the  fecurity  of  that  blifs  he  leaves  his  child  in  pof- 
feflion  of, — the  virtuous  enjoyment  of  a  tender  pair, 
participating  each  other's  happinefs,  and  fympathi- 
zing  in  each  other's  woe.     If  he  lives  beyond  them, 
he  fees  them  blefled  in   youth,    content  in   age. 
Death,  not  armed  with  thofe  terrors  which  affrighten   , 
the  reft  of  mortals,  how  eafy  the  tranfition,  fince 

their 
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their  life  only  proves  an  anticipation  of  the  fcene  it 

opens  to  them!    Their  dying  eyes  clofe  with  the 

profpeft  of  pleafures  that   flow  for  ever,— with  a 

profpedt  of  living  over  again  their  days  of  rapture  in 

love  and  in  youth :— in  love  which  (hall  never  more 

be  impaired  -, — in  youth,   which  Ihall  never  again 

know  decay!     How   preferable  the  ftate  of  th}s 

parent  to  that  who,  facrificing  his  child  to  prejudiced 

opinions  of  his  own,  without  confulting  natural  af- 

feftion,    kes    the   irrevocable    deed  replete   with 

wretchednefs  to  his  unhappy  offspring,  and  dies  un* 

der  the  agonizing  iiTue,  that  he  has  made  the  firft 

duty  of  a  child,  parental  obedience^   fubfervient  to 

his  own  capricious  and  ill  judged  defigns,  and  pro- 

dudtive  of  mifery,  and  the  mod  poignant  diftrefs,  to 

a  child  who  never  had  offended !     What  can  be  the 

death- bed  refledlions  of  this  man?   Too  fevere  for 

my  defqription ! — I'll  paufe  upon  the  fad  reverfe* 


ON   HOPE, 


HOPE,  thou    beft  gift  of  heaven!  when  the 
gloom  of  diftrefs  gathers  around  me,  let  mc 
never  know  the  want  of  thy  cheering  ray.    But  can 

I  ever 
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I  ever  want  thy  prefence  ?  I  am  ready  to  hope  my 
AifFerings  will  have  their  change;  when  I  confider 
the  perpetual  change  of  nature,  I  fee  the  rudeft 
ftorm  fucceeded  by  the  gentleft  calm ;  the  dulncfs  of 
night,  by  the  lijght  of  day;  and  the  thick-gathered 
clouds  difperfcd  by  a  breath,  making  the  wide  ex- 
pancc  fair  to  view.  All  the  diftrefles  of  nature  are 
thus  changed  to  checrfulnefs.  And  fo  with  man, 
the  rude  blaft  of  fortune  fubfides  into  the  calm  of 
patience:  our  congregated  griefs  are  eafed  by  a 
Ihower  of  tears;  and  heart-oppreflive  forrow  is  dif- 
perfcd by  the  ray  of  hopeful  expedation.  Thus 
our  affliftions,  like  envenomed  ferpents,  bear  with 
them  an  antidote  for  their  own  poifon.  When  I 
confider  the  changes  of  man,  Hope  is  always  my 
companion:  fortune's  wheel  of  life,  being  in  con- 
tinual rotation,  is  the  caufe,  as  fome  defcend,  others 
afcend;  and  if  I  be  now  on  the  lowed  fpoke,  unlefs 
its  motion  flop,  I  may  reafonably  exped  to  be  higher; 
and  at  any  rate  there  is  this  comfort,  I  cannot  be 
lower  than  the  lowed.  As  the  fun  doth  not  dop 
in  its  meridian  glory,  but  continue  to  decline  till 
entirely  fet,  fo  let  not  the  rhan,  who  hath  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition,  exult,  but  rather  fear 
his  approaching  decline,  which  foon  may  end,  and 
not  leave  a  trace  of  his  having  {o  glorioufly  exidcd, 

I  have 
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I  have  always  thought  Hope  the  gale  of  life^, 
which  611s  the  fails  of  our  bark^  and  prevents  its  lay* 
ing  as  a  hulk  on  this  Tea  of  troubles.  Another  rea« 
fon  I  am  never  without  the  comforts  of  hope  is, 
when  I  refleft  that  every  man  hath  his  different 
courfe:  how  then  can  the  gale  at  one  time  be  pro- 
pitious to  us  all  ?  While  it  is  adverfe  to  me>  others 
are  failing  to  their  defired  port:  (he  then  whifpers 
me,  Befpair  noi,  to-morrow  the  wind  may  change^  J% 
as  to  waft  you  to  the  port  of  your  dejire^ 


ON  AMBITION, 


•THHE  objects  of  ambition,  when  poflcflcd,  lofc 
-*•  their  charm  as  the  inviting  beauty  of  painting 
vaniflies,  when  you  approach  too  near,  leaving  you 
to  wonder  where  the  breathing  lips,  the  foul-fpeak- 
ing  eye,  and  the  heaving  bofom,  could  have  flown. 
This  delufion  of  our  fenfcs  is  not  more  than  of  our 
fancy.  Glory,  in  his  dawn,  arrays  himfelf  in  the 
modeft  blufhes  of  the  fun  juft  rifen  from  the  bofom 
of  Thetis;  butthofe  bluftics  inkindle  into  flaming 
defires,  as  thofe  of  the  fun  rifing  to  its  meridian  3 
and  then,  like  him  in  his  fulled  blaze,  his  effulgence 
ia  often  obfcured  by  the  cloud  of  envy.  Power 
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Power  alfo  deceives  you  in  her  enticements. 
Doth  thtf  eye  of  majefty  catch  the  rays  of  the  crown's 
refplcndcncy  ?  No.  When  on  his  brow,  how  can 
he  fee  its  beauty,  unlcfs  the  mirror  of  his  fubjedts* 
hearts,  unftained  by  oppreffion,  refled  on  him  his 
real  beauty.  However  that  be,  he  is  certain  to  fee! 
its  weight  and  the  thorny  cares. 

Riches  in  View,  pifture  to  your  fancy  a  thoufand 
pleafures  you  are  to  enjoy  in  their  company  j  but 
fuch  enjoyments  lofc  their  relifli,  either  by  too  often 
a  repetition,  or  the  extravagance  of  their  coft. 

The  various  inticements  of  love  are  of  all  the 
moft  alluring.  Fancy  decks  them  with  her  delufivc 
charms.  When  (he  has  exhaufted  her  whole  ftoi-c, 
Ihc  robs  nature,  dealing  colours  from  the  lily  and 
the  rofe,  rays  from  the  diamond,  honey  from  the 
bee,  and  even  will  take  the  graces  from  heaven,  and 
mufic  from  the  fpheres,  to  render  the  fair  one  more 
attradlive  and  adorable.  Thus  we  fee  the  coloun 
of  the  rofe  and  lily  blooming  on  her  checks — the 
rays  of  the  diamond  fparkling  in  her  eyes — the  Tweets 
of  the  bee  retting  on  her  lips — the  graces  attend  on 
her  fteps — and  the  enchantments  of  harmony  arc 
heard  in  her  voice.  When  poffefled,  fancy  flies, 
and  with  her  takes  all  the  charms  of  the  fair  one. 
The  rofe  and  lily-bloom  have  left  her  cheeks — ^her 
eyes  languilh  for  the  diamond's  ray — the  bee  has 

robbed 
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robbed  her  lips,— her  fteps  arc  unattended  by  the 
graces, — and  ear-grating  difcord  is  heard,  inftead 
of  heavenly  mufic,  with  which  her  voice  held  before 
the  foul  in  enchantment.  In  this  manner  do  all  our 
nioft  flattering  purfuits  beguile  us  of  that  happinirls 
which  firft  excited  our  ambition. 


ANECDOTE 

Of 

MARSHAL  WADE. 


np'HE  late  Marlhal  Wade,  it  is  well  known,  had 
•*•  too  great  an  itch  for  gaming,  and  frequented 
places  of  all  kinds  where  gaming  was  going  forward, 
without  being  very  nice  as  to  the  company  meeting 
there:  at  one  of  which  places,  one  night,  in  the 
eagernefs  of  his  diverfion,  he  pulled  out  an  exceed- 
ing valuable  gold  fnuflT-box,  richly  fet  with  diamonds, 
took  a  pinch,  and  paflTed  it  round;  keeping  the  dice- 
box  four  of  five  mains  before  he  was  out;  wJien 
recollefting  fomething  of  the  circumftance,  and  not 
perceiving  the  fnufF-box,  he  fwore  vehemently  no 
man  (hould  ftir  till  it  was  produced,  and  a  general 
fcarch  (hould  enfue.     On  his  right  fat  a  perfon, 

dreflTed 
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dreflfed  as  an  officer,  though  (habbyj^  that  now  and 
then  begged  the  honour  to  be  permitted  going  a 
ihiliing  with  him,  and  had,  by  that  means,  picked 
up  four  or  five.     On  him  the  fufpicion  fell;  and  it 
was  propofcd  to  fearch  him  firft  j  who,  defiring  to 
be  heard,  declared,  "  I   know  the  Marfhal  well 5 
**  yet  he,  nor  all  the  powers  upon  earth,  fliall  fub- 
"  je6t  me  to  be  fearched  whilft  I  have  life  to  op- 
"  pofe  it.     I  declare,  on  the  honour  of  a  foldier,  I 
^*  know  nothing  of  the  fnufF-box,  and  hope  that  will 
"iatisfy  the  man  doubting;  follow  me  into  next 
"  room,  where  I  will  defend  that  honour  or  perilh.'* 
The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  the  Marfhal  for  an 
anfwer,  who,  clapping  his  hand  eagerly  down  for  his 
fword,  felt  the  fnufF-box  (fuppofed  to  have  pafTed 
round,  and  clapped  there  from  habit)  in  a  fecret 
pocket  of  his  breeches,  made  for  that  purpofe.     It 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  the  confufion  that  covered 
him  on  the  occafion,  that  he  had  fo  (lightly  given 
way  to  fufpicion.     Remorfe,  mixed  with  compaffion 
and  tendernefs  for  the  wounded  charafter  (becaufc 
poor)  of  his  fellow  foldier,  attacked  him  at  once  fo 
forcibly,  that  he  could  only  fay  to  him,  on  leaving 
the  room   immediately,  *  Sir,  I  here,  with  great 
'  reafon,  afk  your  pardon;   and  hope   to  find  it 

*  granted,   from  your  breakfafting  with  me,  am} 

*  hereafter  ranking  me  among  your  friends/    It 

may 
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may  be  eifily  fuppofcd  the  invitation  was  accepted; 
when,  after  fome  converfation,  the  Marlhal  conjured 
him  to  lay  what  could  be  the  true  reafon  that  he 
fliould  refufc  being  fearchcd.     "  Why,  MarfhaJ," 
returned  the  officer,  "  being  upon  half-pay,  and 
"  friendlefs,  I  am  obliged  to  hulband  every  penny: 
<<  I  had  that  day  very  little  appetite;  and,  as  I  could 
••  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor  afford  to  lofe  it, 
**  the  leg  and  wing  of  a  fowl,  with  a  manchet,  were 
**  then  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket; 
**  the  thought  of  which  being  found  there,  appeared 
*•  ten  times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the  room 
"round." — ^Enough!    my  dear  boy;   you   have 

•  faid  enough!  Your  name?  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet's 

•  to-morrow:  we  muft  prevent  your  being  fybjedbed 

•  again  to  fuch  a  dilemma.'  They  met  next  day; 
and  the  Marlhal  prcfented  him  a  captain's  com- 
miffion,  with  a  purfe  of  guineas,  to  enable  him  to 
join  the  regiment. 


AN  ARABIAN  ANECDOTE. 


T^HE  Caliph  Mottawakel  had  a  phyfician  be- 

-^    longing  to  him,  who  was  a  Chriftian,  named 

Homain.    One  day,  after  fome  incidental  convcr- 

fation. 
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(ation,  *^  I  would  have  thee/*  faid  the  Caliph^ 
*^  teach  me  a  prefcription^  by  which  I  may  take  oflF 
**  any  enemy  I  pleafe,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  (hall 
**  never  be  difcovered."  Homain  declining  to  give 
an  anfwer^  and  pleading  ignorance>  was  imprifbned; 

Being  brought  again^  after  a  year's  interval^  into 
the  Caliph's  prefcnce^  and  ftiU  perfifting  in  his  ig-^ 
norance^  though  threatened  with  death,  the  Caliph 
fmiled  upon  him,  aixi  faid,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  wc 
"  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have 
**  the  greater  confidence  in  thee." 

As  Homain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kifled 
the  earth :  *«  What  hindered  thee,"  faid  thfe  Caliph, 
*^  from  granting  our  requeft,  when  thou  faw'ft  iis  ap- 
*•  pear  fo  ready  to  perform  what  we  had  threatened?" 

*  Two  things,'  replied  Homain,  "  my  religion,  and 

*  my  profcflioni  my  religion,  which  commands  me 

*  to  do  good  to  my  enemies;  my  profeflion,  which 

*  was  purely  inftituted  for  the  good  of  mankind/ 
"  Two  noble  laws!"  faid  the  Caliph, and  immedi- 
ately  prcfentcd  him  (according  to  the  Eaftern  ufagc) 
with  rich  garments,  and  a  fum  of  money. 


OK 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  mind  of  man  is  (6  conftituted^  as  to  btf 
incapable  of  retaining  its  force  long,  without 
fomc  kind  of  relaxation :  a  conftant  fucceflion  o^ 
the  fame  ideas,  efpcrially  if  they  be  of  an  unplca-^ 
fmg  cafti  frequently  terminates  in  madnefs:  there- 
fore all  wife  law -givers  have  found  fome  kind  of 
public  diverfion  irtdifpenfibly  ncceffary: — aftd  I  be- 
licve>  if  the  mifguided  followers  of  the  felfe  preten- 
ders to  fuperior  fanftity,  and  extraordinary  commu* 
lucations  from  heaven,  had,  at  proper  feafbrils, 
partook  of  the  innocent  pleafures  of  life,  Bedlam 
had  wanted  a  very  confiderable  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  refleft  on  the^ 
multitudes  of  poor  wretches,  whofe  reafon  has  been 
facrificed  to  the  unchriftian  and  mercilefs  treatment 
ef  thefc  teachers,  whofe  own  gloominefs  of  mind', 
and  want  of  fecial  affedions,  have  made  them  re- 
prefcnt  the  benevolent  Creator  of  all  things,  as  a 
Being  not  to  be  thought  of  without  horfOT;  theb 
doftrines  are,  in  all  refpefts,  fo  difFereht  from  the 
mild  and  merciful  Spirit  of  the  Gofpel,  that  I  think 
we  need  look  no  farther  for  one  great  caufe  of  the 
.growth  of  infidelity:  but  afcribe  it  to  the  terrifying 

and 
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and  unamiable  pi(5burrs  chefe  erroneous  guides  (who 
have  the  impiety  to  pretend  to  a  particular  divine 
infpiration)  have  drawn  of  that  Benignant  Power, 
whofc  delight  is  in  mercy:  and  of  that  religion  to 
which  one  may  peculiarly  apply  what  is  faid  in  the 
facred  writings  of  virtue  and  piety,  in  general,  under 
the  charadler  of  wifdom,  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
*'  pleafantnefst  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'* 


.  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 


T^HE  expreffions  of  thofc  afFeftions  under  its 
^  various  forms,  arc  no  other  than  native  efFu- 
fions  of  the  human  heart.  Ignorance  may  miflead, 
and  fuperftition  may  corrupt  them,  but  their  origin 
is  derived  from  fentiments  that  are  eflential  to  man* 

Wherever  men  have  exifted,  they  have  been  fen- 
fible  that  fome  acknowledgment  was  due,  on  their 
part,  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  world;  which  Chriftian 
revelation  has  pl^ed  in  fuch  a  light,  as  one  Ihould 
think  were  fufficient  to  everawe  the  moft  thoughtlefs^ 
and  to  melt  the  moft  obdurate  mind. 

But  religious  worfhip,  disjoined  from  juftice  and 
virtue,  can,  on  no  account  whatever,  find  acceptance 
with  the  Supreme  Being. — Becaufe  it  is  for  the  lake 

of 
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of  man  that  worfhip  and  praters  are  required,  that 
he  may  be  rendered  better,  add  acquire  thofe  pious 
and  virtuous  difpofitionsj  in  which  his  higheft  im- 
provement confifts. 


BON  MOT  oi^PHILIP  IV. 


T>HILIP  IV.  having  loft  the  kingdom  of  For- 
^  tugal,  Catalonia,  and  fome  otheny^rovinces, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  take  the  furnaniRf  Greats 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi  faid,  "  Our 
^^  mafter  is  like  a  hole>  which  grows  the  gqpter  the 
•*  more  it  lofes.'* 


^'. 


■t^ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    A    LATE   CELEBRATED 

PHILOSOPHER  and  HISTORIAJV'. 

THE  late  David  Hume,  Efq.  (the  learned  and 
ingenious  fubjeftofthe  prefcnt  Anecdote,) 
lived  in  the  New-Town  of  Edinburgh;  betweea 
which  and  the  Old-Town,  there  is  a  commufiU 
cation,  by  means  of  an  elegant  bridge  over  a 
fwamp.  Defirous  one  day  to  cut  his  way  Ihorter, 
Mr.  Hume  took  it  i||to  his^head  to  ps^fs  over  a 
temporary  one,  which  bad  been  ere£ted  for  general 
3      ^hi        accommodation^ 
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tccommodationy  till  the  new  one  could  be  com- 
pleated.  Unfortunately,  part  of  the  temporarf 
bridge  gave  way,  and  our  Philofopher  found  biai« 
felf  ftuck  in  the  mud.  On  hearing  him  call  aloud 
for  afliftance,  an  old  woman  haftened  to  the  fpot 
from  whence  the  found  feemed  tf  iflue;  but  per« 
ceiving  who  he  yas,  refufed  giving  him  any  help* 
•*  What,  (cried  fhe,)  are  you  not  Hume  the 
Atheift?  Oh!  no!  no!  (returned  the  Philofopher) 
I  am  no  Atheift :  indeed,  you  miftake  good  wo- 
man; you  do  indeed!"  *'  Let  me  hear  then,  (re- 
turned the  other,)  if  you  can  fay  your  belief." — 
Mr.  Hume  accordingly  began  the  words,  /  believe 
in  Godf  (3c.  and  finiQied  them  with  fo  much  pr.a- 
priety,  that  the  old  woman,  convinced  of  his 
Chriftian  education,  charitably  afforded  him  that 
relief  which  otherwife  (he  would  have  thought  it  a 
duty  of  religion  to  deny  him. 


THE 

HOSPITABLE  HIBERNIAN. 

tt /CHARITY,  for  the  love  of  Heaven !  to  the 
^^  widow  of  a  foldier,  who  has  three  little 
innocents  to  fupport.  Your  honour  is  a  foldier 
yourfelf,  and  will  pity  the;  neccflities  of  ihofe 
whom  war  bas  reduced  to  the  lowcft  indigencel*^ 

Tbefc 
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TbeTe  words^  though  uttered  by  a  young  wo« 
inan  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  who  poflefled 
an  opennefs  of  countenance  which  fpoke  the  ve« 
racity  of  her  aifertions,  had  yet  no  effed  on  the 
heart  of  a  very  fhewy  young  officer ;  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  application,  was  alighting  from  hi) 
horfe.  Too  full  of  his  own  importance  to  attend 
to  the  Gt nation  of  people  so  immensely  beneath 
him,  he  entered  the  manfion  of  his  friend^  whofa 
eftate  he  expe£ked  fhortly  to  marry;  for  the  ladyy 
by  means  of  whom  the  conveyance  was  to  bo 
made,  was  by  far  the  lead  objed  of  his  attention 

Fortunately  for  the  precty  mendicant,  the  cap« 
tain's  fervant  had  a  heart  rather  more  penetrable 
than  his  mafter*s :  in  ^ort,  if  his  head  had  beea 
half  fo  foft,  he  would  have  been  the  greateft  fool 
in  the  univerfe. 

Patrick,  during  the  fhort  time  rec^uifite  to  affift 
his  difmounting  mafter,  had  been  wonderfully^ 
flruck  with  the  group  before  him.  One  tittle  boy^ 
abafhed  at  the  (uperb  appearance  of  the  officer^ 
had  got  behind  his  mother's  apron ;  from  whence 
he  (hyly  peeped  at  his  brother,  who  imitated  ib^ 
manual  exercife  with  a  flickji  which  was  as  much 
his  hobby-horfe  in  that  pofition  as  anjr  otheir 
could  convert  it  to.  The  youngeft,  a  girl,  was  in 
t|iQ  arms  of  he^  motlierj  whofe  bcav^f  (he  reflcQcd 

B4  in 
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a  lawyer  to  explain  his  meaning,  who  puzzled 
poor  William  ten  times  more.  In  fhort,  my  uncle 
had  p(JpJJion',  and,  after  my  hulband  had  fpent  all 
his  cafb,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  our 
hope>;  for  our  lawyer,  who  told  us  the  more  mo- 
ney we  fpent  the  better  it  would  be,  when  he  found 
we  had  no  more,  accepted  a  bribe  from  my  uncle^ 
and  left  us  in  the  lurch.  I  wondered  at  it  then, 
but  have  fin  cc  learnt  fuch  things  are  \try  com- 
mon* All  the  law  which  we  had  paid  for  was  now 
of  no  ufe.  we  had  two  children,  and  were  almoft 
ftarving»  when  William  unluckily  took  it  in  his 
head  to  go  for  a  foldicr;  be  faid  the  war  might 
enable  him  to  make  his  fortune^  and  future  happi* 
nefs  would  recompence  us  for  a  prefent  parting. 
I  would  have  had  him  turn  lawyer,  fince  they  get 
lifioney  fo  cafily;  but  was  told  it  required  lefs  ho- 
nefty,  and  more  cunning,  than  William's,  to  thrive 
in  that  profcffion.  In  fhort  William  went,  not- 
withftanding  all  I  could  fay  to  the  contrary,  after 
prevailing  on  a  few  friends  to  put  me  in  a  little 
fhop,  and  biddiwig  me  be  chearful  and  induftrious 
till  his  return.  For  a  while  I  heard  frequently 
f^om  him,  and  things  went  well  enough;  but  a  re- 
port being  now  prevalent  that  he  was  dead^  and  I 
receiving  no  more  letters,  ihofc  friends  of  Willi- 
am s  who  had  aflifted  in  fettling  ptie  at  his  depar- 
ture^ began  to  talk  of  wanting  their  o^n^  and  told 

W9 
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tne  what  a  pity  it  was  I  bad  offended  my  uncle  to 
marry  a  vagabond. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  them  patiently, 
and  cry  when  they  were  gone :  but  at  length,  my 
hopes  being  quite  extinguiflied,  for  I  had  fiill 
thoughts  my  poor  William  might  be  alive^  I  fell 
fick ;  and  my  creditors  employing  that  very  law«» 
yer  who  had  before  done  us  To  much  harm^  he 
feized  on  my  fliop,  and  as  he  faid  it  would  be 
cruel  to  fend  me  to  gaol^  I  was  once  nu>re  turned 
out  of  doors,  &  my  little  ones — theyoungeft  born 
fince  William's  departure — with  their  mother^  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wide  world,  I  had  heard  Billy's 
regiment  was  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  kind-hearted  fea« 
faring  gentleman  offering  me  a  paffage,  I  thought 
it  better  to  feek  news  of  him  myfelfthan  to  write; 
andy  if  I  failed,  it  would  be  no  worfe  ffarving 
among  ftrangers  than  with  friends  who  had  twice 
ufed  me  fo  cruelly.  When  we  landed  the  mafter 
gave  me  a  little  money  to  affift  me  on  the  road. 
My  former  illncfs,  however,  returning  on  the  way, 
I  was  obliged  to  ftop  till  I  was  better  in  my 
health,  but  fo  poor  in  pocket,  that  yefterday  I 
laid  out  my  lad  halfpenny  in  bread  for  my  chil- 
dren j  and,  for  their  fakes,  was  I  obliged  to-day 
to  a(k  that  charity  you  now  beftow  on  me.  I  am 
fure  you  will  lofe  nothing  by  it;  for  the  parfon 

who 
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njhomafned  y^illiaih  and-I,  and  whip  tc^  my  for- 
tow  died  Toon  after,  for  he  tati^t  ipe  a  creat  dfaly 
and  was  a  very  good  friend,  ufed  to  fay,  that  who- 
ever is  made  tbelnilrument  by  which  the  4b[n>ghty 
pleafes  to  do  us  gooxl,  will  nev^r  want  that  kind- 
nefs  which  he  is  permitted  to  render  to  oUjiers.'* 

*''And  I  don't  know  a  greater  kiiidncfs  anjr 
body  could  do  me,"  returned  Patrick,  **  than  to 
fet  me  within  reach  of  a  friend  or  two,  or  an  un- 
cle, or  a  lawyer  that  you  have  been  juft  mention- 
ing, may  1  never  fee  fweet  Billy  Shannan  again^ 
if  I  would  not"— 

'  A  loud  knock  at  the  cabin  door  prevented  Pa- 
trick from  giving  farther  vent  to  the  over-flow  of 
boneft  indignation  which  (rofe  id  his  breaft.  It 
was  night,  and  a  heavy  (torm  of  bail  rattled  againft 
the  window;  a  voice  from  without  demanded 
Ihelter. 

Patrick  half  opened  the  door;  and  was  requeft- 
ed  by  a  genteel  young  man  on  horfeback  to  per- 
mit hiinTelf  and  fervant  to  alight  there,  as  they 
had  loft  ther  way  «  To  be  fure  I  will!"  fays  Pa- 
•"trick;  "  ftcp  in,  your  honour.  Til  help  your  man 
to  put  the  poor  beads  in  agoodftable,  and  perhaps 
procure  you  a  better  birth  than  this  poor. cabin  af- 
fords."— «'  I  defire  no  better/  replied  the  gentle- 
man^ 
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lAan^  ''  but  if  yoii  can  houfe  my  horfes]  do ;  fof 
they  have  been  rode  haixi  to-day/*  Patrick  Hn-^ 
fv^ered  with  a  bow;  and  fet  off  with  the  fervant  arid 
horfes  to  the  great  houfe  hard  by,  where  he  knew 
he  might  rely  on  his  mafter*s  intereft  to  fulfil  hii 
own  proibife :  for  though  tlie  captain  would  not 
relieve  a  poor  womah  and  three  childfen,  the  diCL 
trefs  of  a  man  o^  falhion  was  qiiiti  andther  affaih 

Patrick's  father,  in  the  nicM  iiitie;  did  the  ho: 
ndors  df  his  littlie  calbinj  th^  gentleman  eat  browil 
bread;  drartk  home-brewed  beer;  kiffed  §\\  tb« 
children ;  and,  guefling  at  their  mother's  fituatibn^ 
forced  her  acceptance  of  a  guinea.  The  teats  of 
gratitude  were  yet  in  her  eye,  when  Patrick  and 
the  fervant  tetumed.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
latter,  who  before  had  Raid  without.  Mary  fainted. 
•^It  was  her  William! — ^hfe  flew  to  her— ^the  gen- 
tleman was  aftohifhed,  and  Patrick  whifltled  an 
Irifh  jig.  An  eclaircifleftieht  fpeedily  took  place. 
William  had  been  taken  prifbner,  in  company  with 
his  preferit  rtaftcr,  whofe  life  he  had  preferVed; 
his  mafter  wds  ejbchanged,  on  corfdition  of  not 
bearing  arms  in  the  prefent  war:  he  had  thefefofe 
procured  William's  releafe  and  difcharge  i  tdkenr 
him  into  hi^  fervice;  arid  the  veffel  in  which  tbqf 
were  returning  having  been  driven  on  the  Irifli 
coaft  they  quiued  her^  took  horfes^  and  went  to 

G  fo9ie 
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forhe  nearer  conveyance  for  England^  when  WiV* 
liam,  inwardly  vexed  at  the  fuppofed  protra£lion 
i&f  his  abfcnce  from  Mary,  was  conduced  by  pro^ 
iridence,  unexpeftcdiy,  to  her  arms ! 

*■'...  .   *,  ■  • 

.  His  niafter,  on  hearing  the  ftory,  liberally  re- 
warded the  kindnefs  of  honeft  Patrick;  and,  hav- 
ing conveyed  William  and  Mary  to  his  own  eftate 
"where  he  comfortably  fettled  them  in  a  farm,  is  it 
bard  to  fay  whether  he  fcli^  or  dispenjcd^  more 
pleafure,  in  at  once  performing  an  ad  of  genero- 
Gty,  and  difcharging  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


ANECDOTE.       . 

A  YOUNG  gentleman  and  lady  in  a  church  in 
America,  happened  to  be  in  the  fame  pew; 
during  the  fermon  the  youth  read  fomething  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  one,  which  made  a  deeper  im- 
preffion  on  his  mind  than  the  pious  lefture  of  the 
preacher.  As  love  is  fcldom  without  an  expedi- 
ent, he  prefented  her  with  the  following  vcrfcs, 
from  the  fecond  epiftle  of  John,  ''  And  now  I 
befeech  thee,  lady,  not  as  I  wrote  a  new  corn-* 
mandment  unto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from 
die  beginning,  that  vc  love  one  another." 

Aftfr 


After  pcrural,  flip  in.aiirNer  opmed  tothe.i(i 
phaptcr  of  Ruth,  vcrfc  i6*    '  .  :  i 

•'  And  Ruth  faid,  entreat  me  not  to  leayc  thcp. 

■  '  *   ■  •   '1 

nor  to  return  from  following  after  tbee,  for  y^ij 

ther  thou  goeft  I  will  go,  an(^' where  tKou^Iodgeft 

I  will  lodge,  thy  people  ^all  be  ray  peoplej,  '^ria 

thy  God  my  God."  '  '  '   \"'' 


RJ^FL.ECTJONS 
SCEPTICISM  and  INFIDELITY* 

nr^O  thofc  who  arc  perfuaded  of  the  truth  oi 
-**     Chriftiaaity,  the  increafe  of  fcepticifm  an4 
infidelity  mud  ever  be  alamentable  confiderapoq. 
When  men  poflelTed  of  talents  which,  prpperly 
dire&edj  might  do  honour  to  themfelves^  aQkd[  hfi* 
nefit  to  their  country^  ufe  all  their  abilities  to  4c- 
ftroy  the  mod  facred  principles  of  religion, .  it  may 
be  truly  faid,  that  (uch  learning,  and  gifts  fo  enoN 
^  ployed,  are  a  cqrfe  fto  the  poifefTor^  and  a  misfor« 
tune  to  mankind*     It  is^  however,  a  confol^tion 
I  to  the  religious  mind,  that  when  the  mift  of  igno- 
rance is  difpelled^  truth  muft  appear  in  its  genuine 
C  z  f olourj; 


colour;  and  cannot  hW  to  convince  and  engage 
the  heart.  Thus  the  theological  writings  of  a  Boyle^ 
a  Newton^  and  a  Locke^  will.be  the  admiratjon 
6f  good  men  to  tl^e  latcft  ages;  while  thofe  of  a 
yoltaire)  a  Hutne^  and  a  Gibbon,  will  fink  into 
merited  obloquy,  if  not  oblivion.    A  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  things  relating  (o  religion  is,  I  am 
forry  to  obfefye,  (oo  pfcyalent  among  the  youth 
of  this  age;  mi^cb  of  whjch  arifes  frons  a  miftaken 
notion,  that  religious  and  civil  freedom  are  in- 
compatab)e  with  each  o^her,  and  that  religion  baa 
been  the  caufe  of  opprelBon  in  mod  parts  of  the 
world.     Under  the  cloak  of  religion)  that  many 
impofitioDS,  and  much  oppreffion,  have  been  ex- 
(qci(ed  in  all  ages,  no  man  can  deny;  but,  to  at-j 
tribute  to  religion  what  has  been  occafioned  by 
the  abufe  of  it  in  evil  men,  is  certainly  unjoff, 
and  evinces  too  much  unconcern  about  things 
^hich  are  of  the  greateft  moment.     So  far  from 
religion's  being  acceffary  to  flavery,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  flavery   cannot  exift  in  a  country 
where  the  genuine  principles  of  religion  are  under- 
ftood  and  pra6lifed  by  the  inhabitants.     At  a  time 
when  moft  men  profef6  themfelves  champions  for 
liberty,  let  it  noi  be  imagined  that  fetting  afide 
religion,  as  a  farce  and  endeavouring  to  deftroy  a 
belief  of  the  foul's  immortality,  will  give  freedom 

find  p(ace  to  mankind. 

;      •/  There 
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7fa^  i^^o  greater  evil  can  befal  us  than  this 
fiiiitful  fource  of  every  calamity.  What  is  many 
deprived  of  me  glorious  hope  of  immonality ! 

What  can  we  exped,  from  thofe  who  wiCh  to 
annihilate  this  ineftimable  part  o^our  faith ;  and 
even  rejoice  in  a  horrid  endeavour  to  p^rfuade 
themfelves  that  there  is.  no  God!     Let  the  youth 
of  Britain  beware  how  they  imbibe  fuch  mifer- 
«ble  philofophy  as  this;  for  the  progrefs  of  fcepti* 
f:ifm  and  infidelity,  when  once  they  have  gained 
admiffion  to  the  heart,  is  infenfibly  rapid.    Be-» 
yare^  left  under  the  difguife  of  enlarged  thought, 
and  freedom  of  mind,,  this.poifon  fliould  find  en^^ 
trance !     Take  from  man   the  belief  of  God  and 
eternity,  he  is  worfe  than  a  beaft.     Immortality 
is  one  of  the  moft  ennobling  confiderations  to  the 
human  mind.     When   we  confider  that  we  have 
fpirits  which  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  blififul  eternity,  it  gives  energy  to  every  pious 
thought  and  refolution;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  refleft  that  the   foul  maybejuIUy  fen- 
t?nced  to  fufFer  for  iniquity,  it  will  enable  us, 
with  the  aOiftance  of  divine  grace,  to  refift  tempta- 
tion.    In  whatever  light  we  view  immortality,  it 
is  conducive  to  our  happinefs,  and  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety.     A  man,  who  can  once  perfuade  himfelf, 
tb^t  t^cre  is  neither  a.  God,  nor  hereafter,  will 
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fiop  at  nothfng;  but,  on  tbo  fmaUeft  difappolnu 
imnt  in  life,  put  an  end  to  his  exifteoce.  It  u 
the  confideration  of  immortality,  which  enablei 
the  chriQian  to  bear,  with  a  fortitude  philofophy 
6annot  give,  the  worft  calamites  of  life ;  being 
ftilly  aflured,  tba^a  juft  God  will  deal  righteouflyt 
What  can  we  think  of  a  man,  who  telb  us  tfait 
be  has  thrown  off  the  ihackles  of  religion,  and 
means  to  follow  the  light  of  nature,  deftitute  bf 
Revelation!  deluded  mortal !  if  he  obeys  the  light 
of  nature,  that  will  point  him  to  nature's  God* 
The  Sun,  as  he  runs  his  daily  round;  the  Mooi% 
as  (he  fuccceds  the  Sun,  with  every  Star  thatHi 
dorns  the  firmament,  are— 

•*  For  ever  fmging,  as  they  fiiine-— 
^'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine/* 

I  hope  the  rifing  generation  will  treat  with  coa* 
tQmpt  fuch  vain  philofophy;  ever  holding  faftthe 
belief  of  a  God,  and  of  his  divine  Revelatioiii^ 
which  is  produftive  of  happineG  and  of  rational 
liberty  to  man;  whereas  the  difbclief  of  thefe  fa- 
cred  truths  is  attended  with  the  moft  &tal  Qon[e«« 
«uepces  in  time  and  eternity^ 


ANEC^ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

FRANCIS  PASQUAL. 

JRANCIS  PASQUAL,**  Italian  Friaf 
-  knowing  from  experience,  that  the  dull  uni-* 
»nntty  of  the  monaftic  life  required  fome  little 
nufemcnts  to  render  it  fuppoitable,  the  firft 
ling  he  fet  about  was,  to  find  a  miftreHi.  He 
iadelove  to  a  lady  of  eafy  virtue,  who  foon  ad-» 
lined  his  addrefles,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in^ 
irmed  him,  that  he  had  a  very  formidable  rival, 
ho  was  as  jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  would  not  fail 
»  put  them  both  to  death,  fhould  he  difcoyer 
ic  intrigue.  This  was  no  other  than  a  life-guard* 
lan,  a  fellow  of  fix  feet  two  inches,  with  a  vaft 
^addj  like  that  of  Goliath,  and  a  mondrous  pair 
*  curled  whifkers,  that  would  have  cad  a  damp 
1  the  heart  of  any  man  .but  Francis  Pafqual. 
ut  the  monaftic  life  had  not  yet  enervated  him  : 
;  was  accuftomed  to  danger,  and  loved  a  few 
ifficulttes.  However,  as,  in  his  prefent  charac- 
:r,  he  could  not  be  on  a  footing  with  his  rival, 
e  thought  it  beft  only  to  make  ufe  of  prudence 
id  ftratagem  to  fupplant  him  :  thefe  are  the 
rclefiaftical  arms,  and  they  have  generally 
idn  found  too  hard  for  the  military.     The  lady 

pron^ifed 
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promircd  him  an  interview  as  foon  as  the  court 
fliould.  go  (o  Portici,  where  the  lifif-guard-man's 
duty  obliged  him  to  attend  the  king  of  Naples. 
PafquaV  waited  ,witb  impatience  for-forac  time. 
At  laft  the  wifhed-for  night  arrived :  the  Ring  Tet 
0S9  after  the  op^ra,  with  all  bis  guards*  Pafquat 
flew  like  lightning  to  the  arms  of  bis.  miftjrefs :  tBe 
preliminaries  were  foon  fettled^  and  the.  happy 
lovers  had  jutt  fallen  afleep,  when  they  were  lud- 
denly  alarmed  by  a  rap,  and  a  well  known  voice 
at  the  door.  The  lady  ftarted  up  in  an  agony  of 
defpair,  afluring  Pafqual  that  they  were  both  uri<* 
done ;  that  this  was  her  lover^  and  if  fonae  e)qpe-^ 
dient  Was  not  fallen  upon^  in  the  firft  tranfports 
of  his  fury  he  would  certainly  put  them  both  to 
death.  There  was  no  lime  for  refle6iion:  the 
life-guard-man  demanded  entrance  in  the  moft 
peremptory  manner,  and  the  lady  was  obliged  to 
inftant  compliance.  Pafqual  had  juft  time  to 
gather  his  rags  together,  and  cram  himfelf  in  be- 
low the  bed.  At  that  inftant  the  door  opened^ 
and  the  giant  came  in,  rattling  bisarms,  andftorm* 
ing  at  his  miftrefs^  for  having  made  him  wait  fo 
long.  However,  fhe  foon  pacified  him.  He  then 
ordered  her  to  ftrike  a  light,  that  he  might  fee  to 
undrefs.  This  firuck  Pafqual  to  the  foul  and  he 
gave  himfelf  up  for  loft  :  however,  the  lady's  ad- 
drefsfaved  himi  when  he  leaft  expefled  it:  in 

bringing 
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liHhgiiig  ilie  tinder^  flie  took  care  to  tetfall  fome 
iNfater  into  the  box ;  and  all  the  beating  (he  and 
her  Idver  could  beat,  thejr  tould  not  produce  on^ 
^ark.  Every  ftroke  o(  the  Qitit  founded  in  Paf* 
qual'^  ear  like  his  death-knell;  but^  when  he 
Beard  the  life-guahd  mail  ^rearing  at  the  tinder 
^or  liot  kindling,  he  begaif  to  conceive  fome 
hopes,  arid  blelTed  the  fertilb  Invention  of  a  wd- 
lisah.  The  lady  told  him  he  tiiight  ealily  get  si 
light  at  the  gilard,  Which  was  no  great  diftance. 
Pifqiidl's  heart  leaped  with  joy ;  but  When  the 
ibldier  anfwered  that  he  was  abfciit  without  leave^ 
Und  durft  not  be  ieeM,  it  began  again  to  flag  i  inii 
on  his  Ordering  her  to  go,  it  died  withiii  hiiti,  and 
he  now  found  hinifelf  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 
The  lady  herfelf  was  confounded;  but,  qilickly 
fecovering  (he  told  him,  it  would  be  too  long 
before  (he  could  get  dreffed :  but  advifed  him  to' 
go  to  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  ftreet,  where 
llhtit  was  a  laniip  but'ning  beibre  the  Virgin  Nfaryj 
iifhb  cbUld  have  no  dbje£iion  to  his  lighting  a 
candle  at  it:  PafqUal  revived ;  bilt  the  foldier 
dcltlared  he  was  too  much  fatigued  with  his  walk» 
and  would  rather  undrefs  in  the  dark :  he  at  the 
lailie  time  began  to  grope  below  the  bed  for  a  bottler 
of  Uqiteurs  he  knew  flood  there.  Pafqiial  (hook* 
like  a  Quaker:  however,  ftill  he  efcapcd.  The 
lady^obferving  what  he  was  about^  made  a  fpring^ 

J)  and 
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and  got  him  the  bottle  at  the  very  inftant  he  wai 
yrithin  an  inch  of  feizing  Pafqual's  head.  The 
lady  then  went  to  bed,  and  told  her  lover,  as  it 
vas  a  cold  night,  (he  would  warm  his  place  for 
liim.  Pafqual  admired  her  addrefs,  and  began  to 
conceive  fome  hopes  of  efqaping.  His  fitua- 
tion  was  the  mod  irkfome  in  the  world  i  the  bed 
was  fo  low  that  he  had  no  room  to  move;  and, 
wken  the  great  heavy  life-guard  man  entered  it^ 
he  found  himfelf  fqueezed  down  to  the  ground. 
He  lay  trembling  and  fti fling  his  breath  for. fome 
time,  but  found  it  abfolutely  impoflible  to  fupporC 
his  (ituation  till  morning;  and,  indeed,  if  he  had. 
Ills  clothes,  which  were  fcattered .  about,  muft.  in- 
fallibly have  difcovered  him.  He  therefore  be- 
gan to  think  of  making  his  cfcape;  but  be  could 
not  move  without  alarming  his  riv2^1,  who  was 
now  lying  above  him.  At  firft,  he  thought  .o£ 
rufiiing  fuddenly  oiit,  and  throwing  himfelf  into 
the  ftreet:  but  this  he  difdained.;  and,  on  fecqnd 
thongliis,  deierniined  to  feizc  the  life-gjuard-man's 
fword,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death,  or  make 
an  honourable  capitulj^tion  both  for  himfelf  and 
tlie  lady. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  refleftions,  his  rival  begaji 
to  fnore,  and  Pafqual  declared,  that  no  mufic  was 
ever  fo  grateful  to  his  foul.     He  tried  tb.  ftir  a 

"    '   little," 
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fittle;  and,  finding  iKat  it  did  not  awake  the  enemy,' 
he,  by  degrees,  worked  himfelf  entirely  out  of  his 
prifon.  He  immediately  laid  hold  of  the  great 
fpada;  when  all  his  fears  forfook  him,  and  he  felt 
acs  bold  as  a  lion.  He  now  relinquiflied  the  daf. 
tardly  fcheme  of  efcaping,  and  only  thought  how 
he  could  beft  retaliate  on  his  rival,  for  all  that  he 
had  made  him  fufFer.  As  Pafqual  was  (lark  naked^ 
it  was  no  more  trouble  to  him  to  put  on  the  fol- 
dier's  cloathes  than  his  own;  and,  as  both  his. 
doak  and  his  cappouch  together  were  not  worth 
a  JGxpence,  he  thought  it  moft  eligible  to  equip 
him(ef  a  la  militaire^  and  to  leave  bis  facerdotal 
robes  to  the  foldier.  In  a  (hort  time  he  was  dref- 
fed  cap'dpiL  His  greafy  cowl,  his  cloak,  his 
fandals,  his  rofary,  his  rope  of  difcipline,  he  ga- 
thered together,  and  placed  a  chair  before  the 
bed;  and  girded  himfelf  with  a  great  buff-belt, 
iriftead  of  the  cordon  of  St.  Francis,  and  grafping 
his  trufty /o/f<^(?  inftead  of  the  crucifix,  he  fallied 
forth  into  the  ftreet.  He  pondered  for  fome 
time  what  fcheme  to  fall  upon ;  and,  at  firft, 
thought  of  returning  in  the  charafter  of  another 
HFe-guard-man,  pretended  to  have  been  fent  by 
the  officer  in  qucft  of  his  companion,  who,  not 
being  found  in  his  quarters,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
deferied;  and  thus,  after  have  made  him  pay 
beartrly  for  aft  he  had  fuffered  below  the  bed,  ta 
D  z  leave 


leave  hia|.  to  thf^  enjoyment,  of  bis  p^oic,  ^nd,  th^ 
elegant  fuit  of  clothes  be  had  provided  biiq^ 
Howevers  he  y/^s  pot  fatisfied  with  this  revenge^, 
und  determined  on  oqe  ftill  more  fplid.  He  went, 
to  the  guard,  sfnd,  told  the  officer,  that  he  had 
met  a  Capuchin  Friar,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  bis. 
iandity  about  him,  fculking  through  the  ftreetf . 
in  the  dead  of  the  nighf,  when  they  pretpnd  to  be* 
employed  in  prayers  for  the  fin  of  mankiqd ;  that 
bis  curio(ity  promped  him  to  follow  bioof ;  that,  a*. 
be  expeQed,  the  holy  Friar  went  ftrait  to  the 
boufe  of  a  celebrated  courtezan;  that  be  faw  ium. 
admitted,  and  liftened  at  the  window  till  he  beard 
them  gq  to  t^ed  together;  that,  if  he  did  not  find- 
the  information  to  be  true^  he  would  refign  him« 
felf  his  prifoner^  and  fubmit  to  whatever  puniih- 
menthe  thought  proper.  The  officer  and  bis 
guard,  delighted  to  have  fuch  a  hold  of  a  Capu*> 
chin  (who  pretend  to  be  the  very  models  of  fan- 
£tity,  and  who  revile  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
licentious  life  of  the  military),  turned  with  utmolt 
alacrity,  and,  under  the  condu8;  of  Pafqual,  foon 
furrounded  the  lady's  houfe.  Pafqual  begai) 
thundering  at  the  door,  and  demanded  entrance 
for  the  officer  and  his  guard*  The  unhappy  foU 
dier,  waking  with  the  noife,  and  not  doubting  tba^t 
It  was  a  detachment  fent  to  feize  him,  gave  him- 
fjplf  up  to  defpair,  and  inilantly  took  flielter  in  the 
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very  place  that  Parqual  had  fo  lately*  oecupied-^^ 
at  the  fame  .time  laying  hold  of  the  things^  hi^ 
found  on  the  chair^  never  doubting  but  that  tbey 
were  his  own  doatheffi^ 

As,  the  l^idy  was  fomewbat  dilatory  in  opening: 
the  door,  Pafqual  pretended  to  put  bis  foot  to  ity. 
when  up  it  flew;,  and,  entering  with  the  officer 
and  his  guard,  he  demanded  the  body  of  a  Capu^.* 
chin  friar»  who,  they  were  informed,   lodged  withi 
her  that  nigbt«     A$  the  lady  had  heard  Pafqual  gQ 
out,  and  had  no  fufpicion  that  he  would  infi^rm 
againd  bimfelf^  (he  protefied  her  innocence  in  tho' 
moil  foletnn  manner,  taking  all  the  Saints  to  wit*» 
nels  that  ihe  knew  no  fi^cb  perfon;  but  Pafqual^ 
fufpe6ting  th^  retreat  of  the  lover,  began  groping 
below  the  bed,  and  foon  pulled  out  bis  own  greafy 
cowl  and  cloak.     ^  Here/  faid  he  to  the  officerSf 
^  here  are  proofs  enough.  Til  anfwer  for  it,  Signor. 
^Padre  himfelf  is  at  no  great  dillance :'  and  puu 
ting  his  nofe  below  the  bed,  ^  Fogh!'  fays  he, 
*  I  fmell  him ;  he  iUnks  like  a  fox.     The  fureft 
w,ay  of  finding  a  Capuchin  is  by  the  nofe;  you 
m^y  wind  him  a  mile  off/     Then  lowering  their 
lantern,  they  beheld  the  unfortunate  lover  fqueezed 
iq  betwixt  the  bed  and  the  ground,  and  almoft  fti« 
fled.    '  £e-co  lo !'  faid  Pafqual;  here  he  is,  with 
^U]^eeol]gnsQfi)i^,hQUnefs;'  aiid^  puUii)^  them 

put 
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out  one  after  another^  the  crucifix,  the  rofaiy,  and 
tjie  cord  of  difcipline^  ^  You  may,  fee,  fays  he, 

*  that  Ret^erend  Father  came  here  to  do  penance:* 
'and  taking  up  the  cord,  ^  Suppofe  now  we  fiiould 

*  afliil  him  in  the  meritorious  work.     *  Andiamo, 

*  Signor  Padrt^  Andiamo.    We  will  fave  you  the 

*  trouble  of  infliEking  it  yourfelf;  and  whether  you 

*  came  here  to  fin,  or  to  repent,  by  your  own  max- 

*  ims,  you  know,  a  little  found  difcipline  is  always' 

*  healthful  to  the  foul.*  The  guard  were  lying 
round  the  bed  in  convulfions  of  laughter;  and 
began  breaking  the  moft  galling,  and  moft  info^ 
lent  jokes  upon  the  fuppofed  Padrt.  The  life- 
guard-man  abfolutely  thought  himfelf  enchanted* 
He  at  laft  ventured  to  fpeak  ;  and  declared  they 
were  all  in%  miftake;  that  he  was  no  Capuchin. 
Upon  which,  the  laugh  redoubled,  and  the  coarfeft 
jokes  were  repeated.  The  lady,  in  the  mean 
time,  with  the  bed  difiembled  marks  of  fear  and 
aftoniihment,  ran  about  the  room,  exclaimed: 
**  Oime  Siamo  Perduti^  Siamo  incantatij  Siamo 
insorcelaii.**  Pafqual,  delighted  to  fee  his  plan 
had  taken  its  full  effeft,  thought  it  now  time  to 
make  his  retreat,  before  the  unfortunate  lover 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  his 
clothes,  and  perhaps  deteSing  him :  he  therefore 
pretended  regimental  bufinefs,  and,  regreting  that 
he  was  qbliged  to  go  to  Portici^i  took  his  leave  of 
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the  officer  and  his  guard;  at  ihc  fame  UmCi.ref 
commended,  by  all  means,  to  treat  the  Holy  Fa^ 
ther  with  all  that  reverence  and  refpeQ  that  waf 
due  to  {o  facred  a  perfon.  y 

The  life-guard-man  when  he  got  Out  from  belo# 
the  bed,  began  to  look  about  for  his  clothes;  bm 
obferved  nothing  but  the  greafy  weeds  of  a  Capii- 
chin  Friar,  he  wasperfeftly  convinced  that  heavtiti 
had  delivered  him  over,  for  his  offisrices  to  t6d 
jpower  of  fome  demon;  (for  of  all  mortals  the  Nea« 
polican  foldiers  are  the  moil  fuperfticious.)  The 
lady^  too,  a3ed  her  part -fo  well,,  that  he  had  M 
longer  doubt  of  it.  *«  Thus  it  i*v"  faid  he  in  ii 
penitential  voice,  "  to  offend  heaven !  I  own  my 
•*fin,  I  knew  it  was  friday,  and  yet,  6h,  flelb, 
«  flefli !  bad  it  been  any  other  day,  I  ftill  flioufdf 
^'bavc  been  what  I  was.  Oh,  St.  Januario!  I  paffed 
^  thee  too  without  paying  thee  due  refpeft :  thy  all 
**  feeing  eye,  has  found  me  out.  Gentleman,  da 
•*:  with  me  what  you  pleafe :  I  am  not  what  I  feem- 
•Mo  be/'— «  No,  no/  faid  the  Officei^  •  wca'f6 
^  fehfible  of  that.  But  come,  Sighor  Padre,  on 
<  with  your  garments,  and  march:  we  have  n6 
*  time  to  trifle.  Here^  Corporal,'  giving  him  the* 
'  cordon,  tie  his  hands,  and  let  him  feel  the  weight' 
'  of  St.  Francis :  the  Saint  owes  him  that,  for  hsiV* 
'ing  fo  impudently  demed  him  for  his  mafter.' 
The  poor  falditti  was  perfeaiyi>iffi¥«^  they  ar- 
rayed 


tayed  Mm  in  the  fandali,  the  cowl,  dAd  the  dbati 
tif  Francis  Pafqual,  and  pUt  the  great  toraiy  about 
liii  neck ;  and  a  moft  woeful  figure  he  made.  Thi 
Officer  made  him  look  in  thci  glafs,  to  try  if  he 
could  recoiled  himfelf;  and  afked,  Ifheiras  at 
Capuchin  now  or  not  ?  He  was  fliocked  tc  fail 
own  appearance ;  but  bore  erery  tbii%with  itieek* 
nefs  and  refignation.  They .  then  cofiduded  hiin 
to  the  guard,  belabouring  htni  all  the  way  witH 
the  cord  of  St.  FranCis^atfid  afked  bim^Very  firokc^ 
if  he  knew  bift  mafter  now?  In  the  trioan  timei 
Pafqual  was  fnUg  in  fai&6anmrit|  enjoying  the  h^ 
cret  of  his  adventure^ 

He  had  a  fparp  cloak  and  cowl,  and  ;lAii  SoM 
equipped  tgain  like  one  of  the  holy  fadi^rt:  htf 
then  took  the  clothes  and  accoutrements  dF  tfie" 
life-guard-man,  and  laid  them  in  a  beap^  near  tktf 
gate  of  another  convent  of  Capu<tbir»s^  but  at  tf 
Kreat  diftancefrom  his  own,  referring  only  id  him-" 
Ijplf  a  trifle  of  money  which  he  fouiftl  in  the  bree^ 
ches-pocket,  juft  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  lofs 
of  his  cloak  and  cowl;  and  even  this,  fae  faid,  be 
0iould  have  held  (acred#  but  be  knew  wboendr 
ihould  find  the  cloak^  would  certainly  make  law*- 
ful  prize  of  it.  The  poor .  fbldiet  rdmatined  iiext 
day  a  fpedacle  of  tidictile  to  alt  the  worki  At 
ialt  his  compfMWMis  kMV4  ofrhii  fiangsinecnnor^ 
!  ,  pbofis> 
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t>hofis,  and  came  in  troops  to  fee  him.  Their  j6([et 
were  ftill  more  galling  than  tbofe  of  the  guards 
but,  as  he  thought  himfelf  under  the  finger  of 
God)  or  atleaft  of  St.  Januariusj  he  bore  all  with 
meeknefs  and  patiences  at  laft  bis  clothes  were 
found;  and  he  was  fet  at  liberty;  bat  he  believet 
to  this  da/^  that  the  whole  was  Uie  w6rk  of  th# 
Devil,  fent  to  chafiife  him  for  his  fin;  and  has  ne^ 
vcr  feen  his  miftrefs  on  a  friday)  lior  pafled  the! 
fiatute  of  Sfi.  Januarius  without  muttering  a  prayer> 


bN  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  of  TIME. 

THE  power  of  looking  foi^^ard  into  futurity^ 
though  it  is  the  diftinguifiiing  mark  of  rea-« 
fon,  yet,  if  mifapplied,  or  mifufed,  will  fcrve 
only  to  flatter  the  imagination,  nriflead  the  mind 
into  a  mazy  track  of  errors,  and  embitter  the  few 
comforts  of  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  incident  ^  * 
all  men,  more  efpecially  to  people  of  volatile  dif-^- 
pofitions^  that  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy  cbc^ 
prefent  hour.  .  Tbe  mind  of  man  is  perpetually 
planning  out  fchemes  of  future  happinefs,  and 
contemplating  4iftiuit  proljpe&s  of  pleafure,  which 
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iie'flatters  Wmfctf  he  w  one  day  to  poflcft,  inrftead 
oif  endeavouring  to  enjoy  the  prefent  with  fotid 
fatisfeSion.  This  difpofition  of  mind  makes  tis 
live  in  a  continual  date  of  expeftation;  for  when 
we  iiave  gained  any  thing  which  we  liave  long 
wiflied  fori  when  die  tardy  revolution  of  time 
Ims  brought  to  ii«  what  we  have  long  impatiently 
cicpeded,  we  foon  grow  cool  with  pofleflion,  and 
loodk  with  indifference  upon  that  which  fo  lately 
engaged  our  attention^  and  was  the  Cole  objeft  of 
our  hopes.  Like  children  we  long  for  a  bauble : 
no  fooner  have  got  ir,  but  we  9ktt  tired,  and  long 
for  another.  More  pleafed  with  the  gratification 
of  our  wayward  humours  than  with  the  pofTeffing 
of  the  thing  we  wanted^  new  objefis  new  plea- 
fures,  then  ftrHce  our  imaginations :  thefe  we 
purfuewith  the  fame  eameftnefs;  thefe  we  long 
for  with  the  fame  impatience,  and  pofTefs  theftn 
with  the  fame  difappointment  and  difTatisfaQion. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  f^ 
many  fhiitlefs  endeavours,  and  fo  many  repeated 
difeppoimments,  would  cfFedually  cttre  ui  of  in* 
djlllging  our  minds  in  the  fond  expefbtion  of  fo- 
turefdicity;  that  we  ihould  at  lafl  be  pnevaikd 
upon  to  fit  down  "Contented  in  our  refpe6Hve  fta* 
tibns,  to  enjoy  the  bleffiiigstbat  are  fiMbefore  «»^ 
aad  16  T^ake  the  moft^of  that  only  pDCtkto  of  time 
' :.  which 
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whick  we  can  with  any  certainty  call  our  own : 
yet  fuch  is  our  nature,  that  in  fpite  of  the  tnoft 
0onvin«tng  demonftrations  of  the  folly  of  building 
vpon  futurity,  though  we  fee  people  unexpe£tedly 
fink  into*  the  grave,  who  were  engaged  in  the  fame 
eager  purfuits  with  ourfelves^  we  dill  contiaue  to 
perfevere  in  the  delufion. 

This  difpofuion  in  the  human  mind,  to  leave 
what  it  has,  or  the  things  which  ar6  behind,  as  the 
Apoftle  phrafes  it^  to  prefs  forward  to  what  is  be- 
forCj  has  no  doubt  its  ufe  in  the  conftitution  of 
man;  and  was,  as  every  thing  elfe,  ordained  with 
wifdom  by  the  Great  Creator,  to  lead  him  on  to 
further  and  further  improvement  in  the  fearch  of 
greater  and  greater  perfection  and  happinefs.  But 
this,  like  ail  our  faculties  or  difpofitions,  mud  be 
regulated  and  guided  by  reafon,  to  produce  the 
intended  efFe£ls»  And  was  this  to  be  the  cafe,  he 
would  learn  from  this  difpoGtion  in  him,  to  refletif 
that  he  is  defigned  for  higher  and  higher  improve- 
ment  and  happinefs,  and  beyond  what  he  can  at* 
tain  to  in  this  world,  and  confequently  direB  his 
thoughts  to  fome  future  ftate  of  being.  Would 
every  man,  inftead  oF  indulging  vain  and  uncer- 
tain expirations,  inftead  of  forming  romantic- 
fchemesof  vifionary  happinefs,  employ  his  th<o'ughts 
lind  the  facalties  of  bis*  mind  in  ftudying  how  he 
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foay  beft  improve  the  prefent  hour,  be  would  find 
fblid  advantages  refulting  from  bis  condud  an4 
^e  enabled  to  cad  a  retrofpeQive  eye  upon  paft 
Ufe  Witb  pleafure  and  lelfpfatisfaQion.  Happinefsf 
9S  mucb  as  our  nature  will  adqit  of,  is  ill  every 
^an's  power  to  obtain ;  it  doe&  not  require  a  grea( 
genius,  or  eminent  abilities  to  render  life  agreea* 
i>le.  This  mud  be  afcribed  as  well  to  their  utter 
j^gligence  of  inattention  to  the  duties  of  religion 
^nd  chriftianity,  as  to  the  volatility  of  their  difpo* 
fitions^  and  uncommon  vigour  of  imagination  and 
Cuicy,  which  make  them  conftantly  languifli  after 
novelties,  and  as  conftantly  leave  their  wiflies  un- 
fatisfied  and  difappointed* 

But  it  is  our  intereft,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to 
feize  on  the  prefent  opportunity  of  improving  our 
time  to  the  be(^  advantage^  while  it  is  yet  jn  our 
power,  confidering  that  it  flies  from  us  every  mo- 

•  ^ent,  and  is  never  to  return  again  for  a  fecond 
trial  of  our  obe4icnce.  When  we  ftand  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  we  fee  things  as  they  really 
:^rc,  without  any  mafk  or  falfe  colouring.  At  that 
2^wfuI  period,  power  will  have  loft  its  ftrength  to 
proteQ,  riches  their  value  to  relieve,  knowledge 

"  jXiyoicc  to  inftruQ,  pleafurcs  their  charms^o  al- 
lure; -fo  that  the  power  which  was  not  before  ex- 
^rte4  to  defend  tjje  belpl/sff^  the  wealth  which  neveu 
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fed  th(Kpoor»  |be  knowledge  ^vhicb  never  perfuaded 
to  virtue,  and  the  time  fpedt  in  vicious  pleafures, 
were  wretchedly  employed,  and,  at  the  gloomy 
hour  of  death,  can  neither  give  hope,  peace  o^ 
comfort. — How  fweet  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
refleEiion  of  thofe  whofe  time  has  been  employed 
to  good  purpofe,  according  to. their  capacities 
and  ftations  in  the  world!  How  I^appy  is  the  prof- 
pe6i  of  the  great,  whofe  power  defended  the  op-i 
prefled;  of  the  rich,  whofe  wealth  relieved  the  in- 
digent, and  raifed  merit  from  diftrefs;  of  the 
learned,  whofe  knowledge  diflPufed  a  love  of  virtue 
and  piety ;  and  of  every*  perfon  who  did  all  the 
good,  and  prevented  all  the  evil  in  their  power! 
Their  time  and  talents  were  wifely  employed,  and 
the  refleftion  on  it  will  give  them  pleafure  at  this 
srwful  period,  and  their  hopes  will  afcend  to  an 
happy  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 


ROYAI, 
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ROYAL  PRUDENCE. 

HENRY  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  while 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  loofc  and 
diflblute  conduct,  was  daily  giving  his  father  great 
caufe  of  pain  and  uneafiners.  His  court  was  the 
receptacle  of  libertines,  debauchees,  buflpoons,  pa« 
raCtes,  and  all  the  other  fpecies  of  vermin  which 
are  at  once  the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  young 
princes.  The  wild  pranks  and  riotous  exploits  of 
the  prince  and  his  companions  were  the  common 
tSpics  of  converfation.  This  degeneracy  in  the 
heir  of  the  crown  was  not  more  difagreeable  to  the 
lung  himfelf,  who  loved  him  with  a  moft  tender 
affedion,  than  it  was  alarming  to  the  nation  in 
general,  who  trembled  at  the  profped  of  being 
one  day  governed  by  a  prince  of  his  chara&er« 
But  their  fears  were  happily  removed;  for  no 
fooner  had  the  young  king  aflumed  the  reins  of 
government,  than  lie  (hewed  himfelf  to  be  ex- 
tremely worthy  of  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was 
advanced.  He  called  together  the  diffolute  com- 
panions of  his  youth;  acquainted  them  with  his 
intended  reformation;  advifed  them  to  imitate 
his  good  examples;  and  after  having  forbid  them 
te  appear  in  his  prefence  for  the  future,  if  they 
continued  in  thei^  old  co.qrfes^  h?  difmifled  them 
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ith  liberal  prefents.     He  chofe  a  new  counct!^ 
nnpofed  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  men  in  the  king« 
om:  he  reformed  the  benches,  by  difcarding  the 
;norantand  corrupt  judges,  and  fupplying  theit' 
iaces  with  perfons  of  courage,  knowledge,  and 
itcgrity.    Even  the  chief  juftice  Gafcoigne,  who' 
id  committed  young  Henry  to  prifon,  and  who^ 
1  that  account,  trembled  to  approach  the  royal 
•cfence,  was  received  with  the  utmoft  cordiality, 
id  friendfhip;  and,  inftead  of  being  reproached 
r  his  pad  condu6l,  was  warmly  exhorted  to  pre- 
vere  in  the  fame  ftrid:  and  impartial  execution 
"  the  laws.    When  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
plied  to  him  for  permiffion  to  impeach   a  great 
an,  for  holding  opinions  contrary   to  the  efta- 
iflied  religion,  he  told  him,  he  was  averfe   to 
ch  fenguinary  methods  of  converfion ;  that  rea- 
n  and   argument  were  the  proper  weapons  for 
fending  and  maintaining  the  truth :  and  that  the 
oft  gentle   means  ought,  in  the  lirft  place,  to  be 
nployed,  in  order  to  reclaim  men  from  theit 
rors. 

In  a  word,  he  feemed  determined  ^o  bury  all 
irty  diftindions  in  eternal  oblivion,  and  to  ap^ 
ove  himfelf  the  common  father  and  protedor . 
all  his  fubjc£b,  without  exception.     £ven  hcm 
re  his'fathei^  death,  he  feeras  to  have  been  fen* 

fible 
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fible  of  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  his  condaCt^ 
and  determined  to  reform:  for  his  £aither  being 
naturally  of  a  jealous  and  fufpicious  difpoGtion^ 
liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  fome  of  his  courtiers, 
who  infinuated  that  his  fon  had  an  evil  deCgn  up- 
on his  crown  and  authority. 

Thefe  infinuai:ons  filled  his  breaO*  with  the  nioft 
anxious  fears  and  apprehenfi ;)ns,  and  perhaps  he 
might  have  had  recourfe  to  very  difagrecable  expe- 
dients, in  brder  to  prevent  the  imaglnsiry  danger, 
had  not  his  fuPpicions  bden  renioved  by  the  pru- 
dent condufl  of  the  young  prirtce.  He  was  lid 
fooner  infonii^d  of  his  father's  jealdufy,  than  ht 
repaired  to  court,  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his" 
knees  accoftcd  the  ki?ig  in  the  following  terms: 

*•  I  underftand,  my  Liege,  that  you  fufpe£l  me 
of  entertaining  deligns  againft  your  crown  and 
perfon.  I  own  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  ex- 
ceffes,  which  have  juftly  expofed  me  to  your  dif-r 
plcafure:  but  I  take  heaven  to  witnefs,  that  I  ne- 
ver harboured  a  fingle  thought  inconfiftent  with 
that  duty  and  veneration  which  I  owe  toyourma- 
jefty.  Thofc  who  charge  me  with  fuch  criminal 
intentions  only  want  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
your  reign,  and  to  alienate  your  aflFe&ions  from 
your  fon  and  fucceflbr.  I  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  to  come  into  your  pveftnce^aiid  huxih-i 

bly 


i>ly  1S6g  yoii  will  caufe  my  condadtobee:M:imtneA 
l^ith  as  much  rigour  and  feveritt  as  that  of  the 
tneaneft  of  ftnir  fubjed^;  and  if  I  be  fodnd  guiltfi 
i  will  cheerfully  fubmit  16  aity  punifhment  yoa 
Ihall  think  propel*  td  ihflia.  This  fcnitiny^  I  de^ 
mand,  not  only  for  the  fatisfadion  of  your  nfajeftyj 
bat  likewife  for  the  vindication  of  tny  owiieharac^ 
ter." 

The  king  was  fo  highly  fatisfied  with  tliis  pnit 
dent  and  ingenuous  addrefs^  that  he  embrace4 
him  with  great  tendernefsj  acknowledging  thai  bi# 
fufpicions  were  entirely  removed^  and  that  for  the 
future  he  would  never  harbour  a  thought  prejudV 
^ial  to  his  loyalty  and  honour. 


PORTRAIT 

OF 

JOHN,  EAftL  (5ftAI^ILLE. 

I^OMMANDING  beauty,  fmooth'd  by  chcat-J 

^^         ful  grice. 

Sat  on  the  dpen  features'  of  his  face  i 

Bold  ^as  his  language,  r^pid,  glowing,  ftron]^.-*^ 

And  fcience  flow'd  fpontaneous  from  his  tongue^ 

A  genius,  feizing  fyftemt,  flighting  nilesj 

F  And 


(^  void  of  galtf  witb^boundldi  f^ofn  of  bd^   . 
Aqibttioti  dealt  her  flambeau  IQ  bia  hffndt 
^nd  Bacchos  fprinkied  fuel  on  the  brand. 
]9U  wifii-— to  cpunfel. monarchic  or  conireuly 
fin  meamr-^th*  isipetiioui  ardeiir  of  bit  (bidi 
¥or,  vhile  bis  viewa  outOiipt  a  siortari  fpvh 
Kor  prudence  drew»  nor  craft  purfu'd  tbe  pfaiw 
Swift  fell  the  fcaffold  of  bis  airy  pride» 
But)  fligbtly  built^  diffused  no  ruin  wide» 
Unhurt^  undaunted^  undifturb'd  be  fdlj 
6ou'd  hugh  tbe  fame^  and  tbe  fame  ftories  teU^ 
And  more  a  foge  than  be»  who  bad  await 
His  revels^  till  bis  conquefts  were  complcatf 
<Hir  jorial  ftatcfmeti  either  fail  unfurPd^ 
And  drank  his  bottle^  though  he  mifs*d  the  worldf 


THE  COMPETITORS. 

A  MORAL   TALE. 

Ik  yTR.  Barclay,  a  merchant  of  confiderable  erai* 
^^'^  nence  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  becoming  un« 
expededly  entitled  to  a  very  large  fortiine^  by  tbe 
death  of  a  diftant  relation  without  ilfne,  sefigncd 
his  commercial  concerns  to  bis  e}deft  fon,  and  ra^ 
tiredwiihthtrcft  of  UslHitlylromdif  iatiigiie 

4)f 
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•(  bufineft^  to  enfoy  the  ferene  and  timquil  hark 
iDony  of  retirement. 

The  eftates  to  which  he  had  fucceeded  were  fi«. 
tuated  in  that  pari  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  which 
borders  on  the  £ea*  The  fituation^  though  fomei* 
what  reclufe,  contained  feveral  fvniliet  of  focial 
difpofition  and  independent  fortune^  and  it  had  tbp 
advanuge  of  being  near  a  markeutowa.  Tb^ 
manfion-houfe  was  feated  on  an  elevated  fpot;  tbip 
view  from  which,  though  not  very  extenfive^  w^a 
truly  pidujrefque  and  beautiful.  T^e  plantations 
and  pleiafure^grounds  were  laid  out  with  great  tafte 
and  judgment.  The  park  was  well  ftocked  wii!^ 
deer;  and  the  river,  which  meandered  flowly 
through  it,  conutned  fifh  of  various  kinds;  whilt 
the  gardens  afforded  the  ehoiceft  fruits  that  ^ri 
and  nature  could  produce.  In  fuch  an  earthlf 
paradife,  could  iu  owner  feel  any  other  fen&tions 
than  tbofe  of  joy?  He  was.  indeed,  truly  happy  j 
and  it  is  but  a  tribute  due  to  his  worth,  to  add| 
^at  be  deferved  the  felicity  he  pofleffed. 

His  mind  and  even  tei|iper«  hU  urbanity  of 
mannen,  and  bis  hofpiuble  difpofition,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  UwK 
inefllable  contempt  which  he  wmifefted  for  ov^ 
^gthatbovpdo^a  r^femblMM  t»  j^ke  h4 
{*  a  vinuet 
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virtue.  To  the  cries  of  the  needy  he  ever  lent  t 
willing  ear;  and  his  benevolence  adminiftered  to 
the  wants  and  necefBties  of  the  induftrious  poor. 
«•  Why  has  heaven  blefled  me  with  wealth/*  he 
would  a(k  when  fonie  diftrefling  objeft  met  his 
(Enquiring  eye,  ^'  but  that  I  may  diftribute  it 
among  thofe  who  are  the  offspring  of  diftrefs,  and 
who  largely  quaiF  ofF  the  bitter  cup  of  wretched- 
nefs?''  tt  was  his  conftant  employment  to  look 
out  for  thofe  who  were  perfecuted  by  fortune;  and 
to  chear  deje£led  worthy  by  removing  the  appear^ 
ance  of  want^  and  inspiring  the  minds  of  thofe 
whom  his  bounty  blefled,  with  fortitude  to  ftruggic 
with  adverfity;  and  teaching  them  tolookforeafe 
and  comfort  to  Him  who  hears  not  with  difregard 
flie  petitions  of  the  virtuous.  Thus  did  he  endear 
himfelf'^'by  afts  of  benevolence  and  hofpitality^  tp 
the  forroiinding  peafantry;  and  he  had  the  pecu- 
liar felicity  of  being  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

r    I. 

Mrs.  Barely,  if  honi  he  had  chofen  *  rather  for 
her  amiable  difpofition^  than  for  any  luftre  which 
her  birth  refleded,  or  recommendation  of  fortunCf 
was  a  plain,  notable  woman ;  whofe  greateft  pride 
was,  to  fee  her  children  the  fineft  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  render  her  hulband  hapfiy.  It  is  true 
that  Ihe  bad  hor  humoiirs;  and  where  fiiall  we  find 
*'    '  a  womai) 
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woman  without  them  ?  The  fea  is  not  always 
im  and  unraffled;  nor  does  the  wind  conftantly 
rferve  its  gentlenefs.  Mrs.  Barclay,  however^ 
IS  a  good  fort  of  a  woman ;  and^  if  fhe  bad  her 
ilts,  her  virtues  were  by  far  the  more  numerous* 

Qf  their  ofTspring,  confiding  of  fix  children^ 
ir  were  of  very  tender  years.  The  eldeft  fon, 
has  been  obferved,  fucceeded  to  the  avocatioa 
his  father,  and  refided  at  Briftoh  The  eldeft 
thofe  who  remained  with  their  parents  vf^s  a 
/cly  girl,  of  great  beauty,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
d  accomplilhed  manners.  The  opening  rofe, 
rCharged  with  the  dew  of  morning,  could  not 
:  in  frefhnefs  with  the  bloom  which  nature  had 
read  on  the  cheeks  of  Laura.  The  luftre  of  her 
es,  in  colour  more  beautiful  than  xther^  excelled 
brightnefs  the  lucid  dew-drop.  Her  voice 
IS  melody  itfclf;  and  her  form  difplayed  fuck 
aLtchlefs  fymmetry  and  grace,  as  raifed  in  the 
inds  of  her  beholders  the  involuntary  emotions 
'  wonder  and  admira^on. 

Laura  had  now  reached  her  eighteenth  year, 
len  the  family  were  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ice  qf  Lorenzo;  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
ft  taken  pofleilion  of  his  paternal  eftate ;  whigh 
u  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
is  Iprdfhip,  who  affeded  urbanity  of  mind,  and 

held 
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held  out  the  appearance  of  hofpitalitjrt  bad  hoiw 
oured  every  family  of  refpedability  in  Ae  vicnkf 
of  his  manfion  with  a  perfonal  vifit;  and»  bavim^ 
meditated  a  fete,  ifliied  cards  of  invitation  to  att 
on  whom  he  bad  called.  This  invitation  was  ge-i 
nerally  accepted ;  but  his  lordfhip  felt  himfelf  ex« 
tremely  hurt,  to  find  that  it  had  been  rejeded  by 
a  man  who  appeared  to  him  the  moft  infignificant 
cbarader  in  the  place;  though  the  terms  of  that 
reje&ion  were  fuch  as  would  not  have  given  of- 
fence to  any  other  perfon  than  Lorenzo^  whofe 
vanity  led  him  to  bclievfc,  that  every  man  was  bd- 
noured  by  the  notice  which  he  deigned  to  pay 
him/ 

The  fentiments  which  the  enlightened  mind  of 
the  youthful  Edwin  had  imbibed,  formed  a  wide 
contraft  to  the  principles  and  maxims  which 
flattery's  fawning  voice  had  implanted  in  that  of 
the  imperious  Lorenzo.  The  fortunes  of  each 
were  equally  in  the  fcale  of  oppofition;  and  hence 
we  may  trace  the  caufe  of  Edwin's  declining  td 
accept  the  invitation  of  bis  lordfhip#  The  annual 
income  of  Edwin,  including  the  produce  to  the 
commiilion  which  he  bore  in  his  majefty*s  navy^ 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
of  his  lordfhip  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thouland. 
Yct^  with  this  fmall  incomci  barely  fufficient  to 

siaintaia 
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taia  the  appearance  of  a  gentlentai^  mud  • 
-  dependent  on  him  for  fupport^  Edwin  was^ 
ipi^  the  moft  independent  chara&er  in  dio 
ioa^  and  would  never  prevail  on  himfelf  td 
)t  a  favour,  where  he  was  precluded  the  po& 
ty  ofa  return, 

fcnzO)  from  his  infancy^  had  been  accufiomed 
urfue  his  inclinations  without  reftraint;  and 
ill  able  to  combat  difappointmentf  however 
Aerial  in  its  nature,  and  however  harmlefa 
endency.  If  the  jcude,  untutored  finger  of 
lent,  but  approached  him,  his  temper  became 
ntly  ruffled;  and  the  objed  that  occafioned 
jmeafinefs  never  met  forgiveneCi  from  hit 
;hty  and  revengeful  temper. 

uch  was  the  man,  and  fucfh  the  chaf a6ier,  that 
ed  to  the  love  of  the  fair  Laura !  the  marked 
ition,  and  ftudied  refpeft  which  he  paid  her^ 
I  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken;  and,  while  they 
ed  the  bofom  of  the  cfaild^  they  diffiifed  into 
Bind  of  the  parent  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
ght. 

I  was  always  of  opinion/*  faid  the  fond  mo- 

I  while  her  eyes  fhone  with  a  confcious  plea* 

,  ^^that  Laura  would  marry  a  great  mam 

h,  girl,  thou  art  one  of  Fortune's  favouriteS| 

ave  fuch  a  man  for  a  lover!" 

••Does 
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^  Dods  health,  then,  my  dear  mother/  jaid  LadMf 
in  a  trembling  voice,  ^^  enfure  felicity  in  tfie  maf- 
tiageftate?  Are  tbci  appendages  of  greatnefs  oe- 
ceflary  auxiliaries  in  the!  attainment  of  happinefs^ 
I  have  often  heard  my  father  fay,  that  be  roadef 
choice  of  you,  not  for  your  wealth,  not  for  yoQr 
beauty^jor  bigh  defcent,  but  for  thofe  rooft  valu- 
able and  lading  pofTeflions,  an  amiable  tempcTf  a 
difpofition  to  pleafe,  and  an  anxious  defire  to  im- 
prove  his  intereft,  and  promote  (lis  happinefs." 

•^  And  he  who,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  is  aiSu- 
ited  by  different  motives,"  faid  Mr.  Barclay; 
**  runs  great  ha:^ard  of  being  miferable  for  life; 
iknd  who  can  |)ity  fuch  sin  one,  if  he  flies,  while 
feeking  happinefs,  into  the  arms  of  mifefy?" 

All  this  is  veiry  true,*'  faid  h/trs.  Barclay;  ^it 
is  very  good.  But  tell  me,  is  it  not  bed,  when  we 
have  determined  on  marrying,  to  let  oui-  intereS 
and  our  affeQion  go  hand  in  hand?'' 

**  I  agree,"  replied  Mr.  Barclays  **  that  much 
blame  is  attached  to  the  conduft  of  him  who  mar* 
lies  wholly  for  love;  yet  I  will  contend^  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  wretch 
who  facrifices  every  tender  thought^  and  tramples 
on  every  focial  tie,  to  acquire  wealth,  while  be 
hates  the  obje£t  from  whom  be  derives  it.    I  hoft^ 

continued 
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cfontinued  he,  *<  my  Laura  has  not  fo  for  loft  figtit: 
of  the  Icflbn  of  prudfchce  and  juftice  which  fiie 
kas  been  taught,  to  barter  her  peace  for  thfe  ioyi 
of  greatnefs^  or  the  baubles  of  wealth.** 

•  «•  No,  Sir,"  anrwered  Laiira;  ^  the  precepti 
#hich  I  have  cmbibed  from  your  .^aterrial  carci 
are  indelibly  ftamped  oh  my  memory.  No  power^ 
but  death,  can  efface  them ;  and  as  you  have  aC* 
fured  me  that  you  will  not  force  me  to  give  my 
hand  to  any  one,  however  elevated  his  rank,  or 
Ijowever  great  his  fortune,  who  poffelfes  not  an 
intereit  in  my  hearty  neither  will  I  become  the 
wife  of  him  who  merits  not  the  approbation  of  my 
parents.  As  for  Lorenzo,'*  contfuued  Die,  '*  hii 
demeanour  is  fuch  as  might  lead  m'e  to  conclude," 
without  expofing  myfclf  to  the  charg^  of  vanity,  he 
honoured  me  with  2L  nearer  efteem  than  fricndfliipt 
but,  I  affure  you  that,  whatever;inay  be  bis  lord- 
fliip*s  thought  on  this  fubjeQ,  be  has  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  a  perfe£t  filence ;  and  I  am  free  to  confefs^ 
that  (hould  he  at  this  moment  avow  himfelf  my 
lover,  and  offer  me  his  hand,  I  fhould  feel  no  un- 
cafinefs  from  declining  the  honour  of  bis  alliance. 

Thefe  fentiments  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  his<}augh- 
ter,  which  were  truly  confiftcnt,  rational,  and 
praife  worthy,  would  not  eafily  admit  of  oppofi- 

G  tion ; 
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don;  at  leaft,  it  muft  have  been  a  very  IkilFul  and 
ingenious  cafuift^  that  Could  have  furnifiied  urgOm 
ments  in  favour  of  principles  and  dofirines  of  a 
different  completion.  This  (kill,  and  this  inge-^ 
nuity,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  not  poflefled  of;  and  a' 
greeable  to  her  wonted  cuftom  of  never  difpottng 
the  opinions  of  her  family  any  longer  than  flit 
could  find  argument  in  her  own  favour,  (he  drop* 
ped  the  fubjeCl ;  if  not  under  the  conviSion  d 
error^  at  lead  under  that  of  being  unable  to  (ay 
any  thing  more. 

The  liberal  indulgence  which  Mr.  Barclay  gave 
to  his  daughter^  and  his  determination  not  to  vio- 
late her  inclination  in  the  important  article  of 
marriage^  removed  from  her  mind  each  painful 
thought,  each  anxious  fear,  which  the  attentjoR 
of  Lorenzo  had  given  birth  to. 

'The  modeft  virtues  of  the  gracfeful  Edwfn  had 
made  an  impreifion  on  the  heart  of  Laura,  which 
the  united  efforts  of  birth  and  fortune  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  noble  peer  had  foiled  to  excite.  The 
fifter  of  Edwin  the  gentle  Emily,  notlcfsin  beauqr 
rich  than  Laura,  and  fraught  with  equal  goodnefii^ 
was  become  her  conftant  companion  in  her  rural 
walks.  A  kindred  viitue  glowed  in  cither  breaft, 
and  united  them  in  the  focial  bonds  of  amitf* 
Edwin  perceived  the  rifing  Oame^  and  fought  its 
improvement.  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  a  day  pafled^  without  there  friends 
feeing  each  other ;  and,  while  Edwin  was  bufily 
employed  in  cultivating  the  hafmony  that  pre- 
vailed between  them,  he  infenfibly  became  a  flave 
to  that  paflion  which  has  been  known  to  fubdue 
the  mod  obdurate  heart.  The  beauty  of  Laura 
had  imprefled  his  bofom  with  unufual  fenfations; 
lier  vivacity,  good  fenfe,  and  polifhed  converfa- 
tlon,  made  her  fociety  amiable ;  and  the  moments 
which  deprived  him  of  that  enjoyment  were  be-' 
come  painful  and  tormenting. 

He  who  was  once  fo  gay  and  chearful,  was  now 
thoughtful  and  melancholy.  The  amufements 
which  were  wont  to  engage  his  attention,  no  longer 
poflefled  the  power  to  pleafe.  He  was  refllefs 
impatient,  penfive,  and  fad:  his  cheeks  became 
pale  and  languid;  his  eyes  i)o  longer  fparkted 
with  joy ;  and  the  harmony  of  his  voice  was  im« 
mured  in  (ilence^  or  tuned  to  ftrains  of  woe* 

The  humble  diftance  which  fortune  had  thrcswn 
him  from  the  objeft  of  his  affefiions,  the  depcn^* 
4ent  fituation  of  a  fifter  whom  he  tenderly  lovcd» 
and  the  natural  timidity,  fupprefled  the  noc^ntioa 
of  his  love,  and  doomed  him  to  a  painful  filence« 
The  anxious  folicitudes  of  his  dear  Emily,  and 
Imr  fond  endeavoura  to  remove  the  cloud  that 
G  a  huog 
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hnngofi  his  dejeded  broyr,  and  drained- from  bis 
cheeks  the  bloom  of  health,  were  vain  and  in* 
eSe6iual.  The  tear  of  anguiOi  rolled  from  his 
hollow  eye,  the  figh  of  wretchednefs  forced  it's 
painful  paflage  from  his  bread,  and  hope  fled  the 
tortured  mind.     In  prefence  of  Mifs  Barclay  only 

bis  countenance  alTumed  the  fmileof  chearfulnefs; 

.t        ■»  '  •  ■  » 

but  his  natural  timidity,  in  thefe  moments^  re- 
trained the  licence  of  his  tongue,  and  rendered 
bio^  more  thoughtful  than  communiqatiye  • 

In  one  of  Laura's  vifits  to  Emily,  while  enga-« 
ged  with  h^r  friend  in  devifing  fome  new  arrange- 
pient  of  drefs,  the  love  lorn  Edwin  gazed  in  filenc^ 
on  the  obje£l  of  his  affe£iions ;  and,  fuddenly 
riCng  from  his  feat,  ftriking  his  hand  on  bis  fore- 
head, he  exclaimed — "  Good  Gpd  {  is  it  then 
impoflible?**  The  ladies  ftarted  at  the  exclama- 
tlonj  and  Emily,  haftening  to  her  brother — "What, 
my  dear  Edwin,  hasdifturbed  you  (bus!  What  is 
it  you  complain  of  as  impoffible?** 

He  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  his  voice  faltered; 
^nd  he  rufhed  precipitately  out  of  the  room. 
Emily  turft  into  tears;  and  the  aftonifhed  Laur* 
ftrove  to  foo^he  the  diftrefs  of  her  friend. 

"  Whit,  my  dear  Emily,  has  befallen  your  bro- 
^r^  that  makes  him  fo  uneafy  i  He  was  wont  to 


te^y.and  ctepirfuJs  he  isnpw  i^iprty  f(if  T^MI^ti: 
melancholy.  Tell  me,  to  what  are  we  (q  «ttribmo. 
this  fad  reverfe  of  temper/ 

**  I  k^iow  not,-  fobbed  out' the  weepkig^  Emily  i 
^^  nordiin  I   learh  die  <aufe  <tf  his  Utieafifieft. 

Some  latent  grief  preys  on  his  mind^  kfipairs  Mt" 
healthy  and  rendei;s  life  burthenfome^  and  fecniilg* 
ly  infupporiable r  .  ...  : 

"  Have  you  never  importuqed  him  to  knpart 

the  caufc  which  produces  his  uneaGnefs?'*  ^ 

«  Oh,  yes!  but  he  is  de«f  to  Wf  ^itoaties,  *or 
rtrems^noi  to  hear  my  unwearied  importistirtieis. 
•  Sometimes  he  fits  whole  hours  inmmred  inglooAjr 
filence,  fave  when  the  care-expreffive  figh  efcapet 
Ms  bofom,  or  the  half  formed  fentence  trembles  on 
his  tongue.  Sometimes  he  paces  the  lawti  wfth 
quick^  uncertain  flep,  rapt  in  fludious  contempt 
lation;  then  fudden  flops,  bends  on  the  vacant 
air  his  difordered  eye,  and  holds  difcourfe  with 
the  wind." 

^*  And  has  he  dropped  no  word,  no  unguarded 
exprefEon  that  may  lead  you  to  difcover  thefotrrce 
from  whence  this  fatal  change  arifes/* 

*Mt  is  love^  my  laura,  hopelefs  love,  tbat  thug 
deflroys  his  peace!  It  is  this  that  has  overwhelmed 
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bis  happineft,  and  given  him  up  a  prey  to  mkerf 
and  defpair/ 

*'  Know  you  the  objed  of  his  aflFe&ioiu?''  enk 
quired  Laiua>  with  an  eagernefs  that  betrayed 
her  fear»  while  the  blufli  of  foft  confufion  ywntifd 
on  her  cheelu 

<*6h,  no!  replied  Emily,*'  but  I  fear  that  her 
fituation  is  too  high  for  hope  to  reach. 

^  Or  too  remote/  faid  Laura^  «<for  his  al|i* 
ance. 

<*  If  the  humbleft  cottage  girl/'  returned  End-* 
ly,  ^*  had  engaged  his  affe£iions^  and  be  found 
her  deferving,  his  independent  fpirit  would  fpum 
the  thought  ;hat  whifpered  the  meannefs  of  her 
birth;  aqd,  in  preference  to  wealth  or  rank,  he 
voi)ld  take  he?  to  his  armai." 

**  Why  then/*  aflked  Laura,  ^*  fhould  he,  who^ 

liberal  mind  efleems  the  virtuous  child  of  poverty^ 

be  awed  into  filence  by  greatnefs  ?  Is  he  not  a 

gentleman  ?  Does  he  not  derive  his  defcent  from 

one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  honourable  families 

of  the  kingdom  ?  methinks/  continued  ihe  with  a 

fmile,  and  taking  Emily  by  the  hand,  '^  the  par^ 

(iality  of  your  brother  would  refleft  honour  oa 

any  woman,  however  diftinguiihed  by  the  gifu  of 

fortune  l'^ 

Emily 


(47) 

Emily  was  about  to  reply  to  the  encoftoium  of 
her  friend^  when  the  return  of  Edwin  interrupted 
her*  He  had  thrown  afide  his  mclanchcrfy;  the 
fmile  of  chearfulnefs  reanimated  hiscountenancei 
and  reftored  the  luftre  of  his  eyes.  He  apologized 
to  Mifs  Barclay  for  his  abfence  of  mind;  and  in.« 
treated  her  to  attribute  it  to  a  too  thoughtful  dif<« 
pofitioD,  which  oftentimes^  he  fiudf  made  him  for-* 
getful  of  the  rules  of  politenefs,  and  gave  his  con« 
dud  an  air  of  rudenefs^  of  which,  he  hoped,  (he 
would  believe  him  otherwife  incapable. 

^  This  abfence  of  mind^*'  laid  he,  **  is  owiAg  to 
the  want  of  employment:  the  evil,  however  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  remedied.  This  letter  eonti« 
nued  he,  drawing  one  from  his  pocket,  <^  which  1 
have  this  inftant  received  by  exprefs,  informs  me 
of  a  rupture  that  has  broken  out  between  the  court 
of  Verfailles  and  that  of  London;  and  both  na« 
lions  are  preparing  for  a  vigorous  War.  My  no-i^ 
ble  friend  and  patron^  the  Earl  of  Delware^  hai 
cbuined  for  me  the  command  of  a  frigate;  and  it 
U  necelfary  t  (hould  haften  to  the  Admiralty^  to 
xcceive  my  appointment.^* 

During  this  narration,  the  fair  Laura  ftood  pale 
4nd  trembling;  and  Emily,  at  the  conclufion^ 
#igain  burft  into  tears*    Edwin  employed  his  ut- 

moti 
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Hboft  emkavours  to  trariqutlKze  bei'  nfiDd^flthd  fe^ 
toncile  her  to  the  feparation.  Laura^  in  the  Htm 
time^  endeavoured  td  cotnpofe  herfelFy  itnd  fo  (co^** 
ihef  the  concern  trhich  thts  ihformiiion  had'  givrd 
her.  Infpfte  of  bet  efforts,  however,  n  tear  tboii 
from  her  eye;  and  the  figh  of  regret,  iin|]lalieiit 
ef  reftraint,  burft  the  barrier  of  confinement.  Her 
whole  appearance  betrayed  thediftrefs  (he  felt  at 
the  event,  which  was  to  divide  her  from  the  map 
in  whom  htr  hopes^  her  wiOies,  and  her  love  wfcre 
Centred* 

Edwin's  attention  Jo  his.  fider  prevented  hini 
from  perceiving  the  diforder;  and,  if  he  had  dif- 
cerned  it,  he  would  npt  have  applied  her  behavi* 
our  to  any  other  caufe  than  that  of  afFe6tion  for 
himfelf;  fo  little  of  that  pferfonal  vanity  did  he 
poffefs,  which  marks  his  coriduft,  and  forms  the 
leading  features,  in  the  deportment  of  o(ir  modern 
men  offafliion.  As  foon  as  Emily  had  in  f<^me 
meafure  regained  her  compofurc,  hef  friend  pro- 
pofcd  returning  homei.  Emily  found  herfelf  166 
weak  for  walking;  and,  as  the  day  was  fail  clofihg, 
£he  permitted  Edwin  to  attend  her. 

The  road  to  the  houfc  of  Mr.  Barclay  lay 
through  fome  pleafant  corn-fields,  and  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  furrounding  country.  A  wide 
extent  of  water  bounded  the  profpeft  to  the  nortb> 

the 


the  fiirface  of  vhich  was  covered  with  a  largeiieci 
of  colliers^  bound  td  the  port  of  London.  A  geq- 
Ue  g^le  filled  the  fails  of  the  vefleUi  the  iaijori 
#ere  feen  from  the  Ihore  cliitibing  the  lUroUdf^ 
jlnd  walking  On  the  deck;  the  fight  was  grand  and 
Ihajeffic;  of  ^bich  tbofe  who  neVar  beheld  the 
Tea,  notiaw  the  iUtel^  yeflfd  feud  befofe  (he 
bteeze^  can  fdnri  do'  adequate  ^dceptiott. 

Tti  the  eytn  ot  Laiir^  ihiil  (cene  wais  fiecjoiiie 
laniiliar;  biit  the  pfeafiire  wbieh  ffie  derived  Irom 
its  cohtemplattidn,  wis  not  ill  the  leift  hiipaired 
by  the  freqaencjr  o^  Its  cc^curtencfc.  At  the  pre* 
lent  itioment,  however^  Hie  expfcrieHced  vtry  pain- 
ful fenfations  froici  the  thought  that  £d#in  would 
Itiortly  be  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  the  ciprici- 
3US  ocean,  and  involved  in  all  the  glotodiy  peril* 
ittendant  on  favage^  ruthleti  wat* 

A  few  (hort  fententes  on  fubjefis  foreign  to 
hat  which  occupied  the  minds  of  thelove-^ftrickeil 
Mtir,  ferved  to  beguile  the  tedious  moments  thstt 
iottduflted  them  to  the  manfion  of  Mr.  Barclay^ 
Themannef  in  which  that  gentleman  invariably 
vceived  the  vifits  of  Edwin,  was  marked  by  a  pcr- 
itenefs  highly  gratifying  and  pleafing;  and^  white 
t  evinced  the  high  fenfe  he  entertained  of  his 
tterits,  it  alfo  difcovered  an  anifeious  defire  of  cut^ 
xvating  his  acquaintance* 
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or  tiiat  confcious  pleafure  which  beamed  in  the 

'tountenance  of  Edwin  at  the  moment  he  received 

'the  letter  of  his  noble  friend,  and  which  was  in- 

cr^ajTed  by  the  flattering,  though  futile  idea  it  in^ 

'fpiired^  ofiofingby  abfence  the  hopelefs  paffic^ 

liirliich  preyed  with  increaGng  anguifh  on  his  heart, 

no  traces  reiilaihed;  it  was  tranfitory,   and  died 

with  ther moment  of  its  birth.     Refle6tion  brought 

to  his   mind    a    thoutand-  fearful^    melancholy 

thoughts^  all  clamorous  to  be  heard5  yet  unheeded 

all.     His  looks  aga^n  depiSed  the  anguifli  of  b£i 

mind;  njor  could  the  footliing  voice  of  friendfhip 

diffipate  the  fbrrow  that    deprived  his  foul  of 

^ace.  I 

Mr.  Barclay  fav  too  plainly,  that  the  mind  of 
his  young  friend  cherifhed  fome'  uneafy  thought, 
and  ventured  to  enquire  the  nature  of  it. 

^  •*  I  have  juft  received  a  If  tter/'  faid  he,  "  from 
a  friend;  from  which  I  learn  that  a  war  between 
this  country  and  France  is  inevitable.  I  have  al- 
ready received  inftruflions  to  attend  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  receive  the  command  of  a  veC*^ 
fel  dellined  to  a&  againft  the  enemy,  and  {hall  ia 
a  few  days  fet  out  for  that  purpofe.  This,  how^ 
ever,  fo  far  from  giving  me  unpa&nef^  afibrds  flB^ 
much  pleafure.    My  care  arifes  from  the  fituatio9 

JO 
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iA  which  I  leave  my  filler.  In  me  flic  will  lofe  ^ 
brother^.a  guardian,  a  protc&or.  Where  fliall  Iv, 
find  a  friend  in  whom  thefe  charaders  are  united  2. 
and»  without  fuch  a  one,  how  pitiable  the  ftate  of 
a  female,  where  youth  and  beauty  are  expofed  to 
the  refllers  tongue  of  flander,  the  no  lefs  itifidious' 
attacks  of  the  licentious  admirer,  and  the  difguft-' 
ihg  familiarity  of  the  trifling  and  uhmeaninjg  cox^" 

combr'  *  •    '   ' 

* 

'^^nd  has  not  Edwin  fuch  a  friend  I'' afked  Mr;. 
Barclay.     ^'  Does  he  efteem  tbpfe  with  wbpnvb^, 
aflbciates  incapable  of  the  manly  fentiniieots  of  a^, 
mity?  does  he  hold  them  ft  rangers  to   tbefocial. 
ties  of  virtue?  believes  he  that  the  generous  figh 
of  fympathy,  which  compaffionates  the  fiiflPerings 
of  another,  never  warmed  their  boroms?--»Or,does 
he  think  them  friends  only  in  appearance,  dtfdaiii- 
ful  of  the  relative  duties  of  chriftianity  ?  Whtt» 
then,  am  1?"  continued  Mr.  Barclay.    ••Either 
you  efteem  me  one  of  thofe  unfeeling  mionftirrs  I  - 
have  defcribcd,  or  you  meditate  an  infult.if  i  an^ 
offended,  yoi^ng  man  1" 

*«  Then  lam  unfortunate,  indeed !•♦  faid  Ed- 
win; *^  for  of  all  mankind,  I  would  moft  avoid  of« 
fence  to  you :  and,  if  I  hefitated  in  foliciting  your* 
proteflion  for  my  Emily,  it  was  not  that  I  doubt- 
ed yoi^r  bonourji  or  that  I  fulpeQed  tbe  £incerity5| 
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of  ftarfttend^ipj  but  {from  an  wlvSliiigtifly  to. 
fi^^ietfe  die  obiigaciom  %  •hroidjr  ewe  to  yws^ 
floodncft* 

^  I  credit  (he  alTertion,"  retitrned  Mt*  BarcW; 
|uidmdi}y  fbi;give  the  unintended  injury.  And 
now,  my  Edwin^  difmils  all  uneafy  thoiighM  for' 
£mily!t  yfcl^fc.  Whi|e  you  in  the  Uopd-ftaincd 
paths  of  wajrare  defending  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  your  country,  be  it  my  t^fk  to  protein  your 
^er  lirom  danger,  un^er  whatfoeve^  form  it  may 
tppraaefa  her. '  S(he  fl)all  be  the  companion  o^ 
lJaiT% ;  9n4  the  care  with  which  I  guard  hpr  peace^ 
iluSi  watch  over  ihat  of  the  gentle  Emily* 

j^dwin  replied*  l>y  taking  Mr*  QarcUy's  hand  m 
hom  hb  own,  and  pre^ng  i(  with  filent  gratitude* 
Hit  feelings  were  too  great  for  utterance.  ^r« 
liairclay  caught  the  (oft  enqotion  i  and  the  tycs  of 
l^^ura,  who  was  elated  with  the  propofition  of  her, 
father,  were  fuffiifcd  with  the  tears  of  fympathy 
and  joy. 

A  folemn  paufe  enfued;  l:\ut  it  was  a  filence 
that  impre^ed  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  could 
the  sQoft  pointed  eloquence ;  and  conyeyed  to  the 
mind  4enipsi(ioo  of  ineffable  delight. 

Erery  arrtngeqent  having  been  made  for  the 
d^partiire  of  £dvin>  Emily  nxiiove^^  on   the 
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l^orniiig  lie  biul  appcnotcd  to  leave  ihe  vWty» 
to  the  kouf^  of  Mr.  BareUy ;  kw  brohker  *  hwrng 
difp€(ed  of  Ms  own,  vitk  the  fumkure,  os  icafei 
fo  t  gentlem»il  Vho  bjid  jut  arrived  horn  ibo 
Indies,  and  whq  bad  been  looking  about  fior  atenv* 
IKMy  refidence  in  itbis  nagbbourhood. 

.  Tbis  intervi<)w  ^as  folemn  and  affe^ing.  Emily; 
If  as  fad  and  deje^ed;  the  fair  JLai^ra^  counter. 
Dance  depiQed  no  inconfiderable  fhare  pf  anxjetVii 
and  even  ;^he;  good  Mr.  Barclay  and  his  amiable 
fpoure  Were  put  of  fpirits.  Edwin  wari  probaMy 
(be  inoft  lively  of  the  groupe;  bfft  t&eir  was  .tut 
atr  ^fnelandioly  in  liis  manners  aind  addicii»  thU 
was  virii>le  tb^oij^h  the  chearfulneTs  arhich  ht  a& 

ACttr  the  ufual  cqmplin^ents  bad  pafled^  little 
was  iaid  by  any  of  the  party»  who  all  feemed  in« 
clined  to  indulge  a  thoughtful  filence. 

Some  few  minutes  before  bis  departure,  wbjlc. 
the  chaife  w^s  waking  at  the  doors  Edwin  retirot} 
yfhh  Mr.  Barclay  into  a  privs^te  roona ;  and  deli« 
yered  to  him  his  will,  which  bis  attorney,  under 
bis  directions,  had  prepared,  and  which  he  bad 
|hat  roortiing  execute.  He  bad  left  Ins  £fter 
bis  litfle  fortune ;  and  s^poianed  Mn  Barclay  hi» 
pcecoior^  md  gu«*4iM^  EacAly  ^Ue  (he  fliould 
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rcBMin  fingle.  He  alfo  delivered  •  power  of  au 
iprney  to  Mr.  Barclay^  enabling  bim  to  receivo 
the;  rents  of  bis  eftates,  till  tbe  period  of  bis  reiunic 
out  of  whicb  be  bad  fct  apart  an  annual  fum  for. 
her  prefent  fupport.  Duplicates  of  thefe  inftrun 
ments  be  bad  already  depofitcd  in  tbe  bands  of^ 
Emily*  Tbus,  did  tbe  generous  Edwin  fecure  an 
independency  to  bis  fitter ;  tbus  did  be  difcbarge 
ihe  important  duties  of  ^a  fatber,  tbe  brotber^  and 
Ac  friend  !•' 

Tbe  moft  painful  taCk  yet  remained*— to  bid  tha 
ibrrowing  Emily  adieu.  Sbe  bad  retired  with* 
Laura  to  indulge  ber  tears.  Witb  trembling  fiepsi 
lie  fougbt  the  weeping  maid,  whom  be  found 
featedy  witb  ber  friend^  in  an  alcove  at  tbe  extre^lf 
mityoftbe  garden.  He  caught  ber  in  bis  arms, 
{trained  ber  to  bis  weeping  breaft,  and  kifled  from 
ber  cheek  the  tears  of  fadnefs. 

**  Chear  up  my  dear  i;mily !"  faid  he;  "  forget 
tbe  prefent  moment;  and,  with  tbe  piercing  eye 
of  hope,  trace  in  tbe  womb  of  futurity  approach- 
ing fcenes  of  lading  blifs.  We  foon,  my  love, 
fliall  meet  again." 

*^  I  hope  fo,  my  dear  brother !  faid  Emily  lean- 
ing on  bis  neck,  and  kiffing  his  cheek."  *^  But^ 
Oietbipks,  Edvin^  you  ^ooj^  paler  than  ufuaU-?:; 


( ss ) 

Oh!  it  is  this  fccret  grief,  ^hichpr^updn  ydi&i 
mind,  that  pains  me  worfe  than  parting  if  ith  ycnk 
Would  you  but  difclofc^  this  fatal  caufe.th^t-r***     \ 

<<  No  more^  my  Emily/'  internipted  Ediirity 
^  your  tender  fears  paint  to  yourflnorig  imaigiinU 
tion  things  that  have  no  being,  bve  iatbedelufire 
•eye  of  fancy.  I  have  no  caufe  of  griefx  >  Nd  iiou 
difcovered  forrow  lodges  in  my  heart :.  all.  ihevi 
is  tranquil — all  ferene.  Come,  pome,  dry  ufiypur 
tears,  forget  this  ftran^e  phantafm,  and  let  this 
kifs  fay— «•  Farewel !" 

He  then  tore  himfelf  from  her  embraces;  and 
was  huriying  towards  the  houfe^  when  the  voxct 
of  Laura  arretted  bis  (leps«  <<  And  will  you  nof^ 
Edwin,  bid  me  Crewel  t'*  aCked  the  lovely  girl> 
her  eyes  fufFufcd  with  tears. 

*^  Excufe  Mifs  Barclay,  my  forgetfulnefs,"  faid 
£dwin.  ^'  My  fitter's  uneafinels,  to  which  my 
prefence  but  gives  increafe^  had  driven  all  other 
objeds  from  my  thoughts^" 

Laura  rofe  from  her  feat  as  Edwin  approached; 
and,  in  drawing  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket, 
to  wipe  away  her  tears,  let  fall  a  locket,  Edwin  ad- 
iranced;  and,  taking  itilp,  prdTented  it  to  hen 

^«  It  is  a  trifle^  Sir/  faid  Ihe;  *«  and,  if  you 

think 


iMkkiiiotthKt^  HwHi.ftMtiiiiiel  iti¥e 
mttvAoA  jrou  «f  a.fritbd.'* 

EdWm  ibdked  at  the  ^tft;  Itwilstlie  flliniaiture 
iiTiildra^  i^Mj  fct  iH  WtWiknU.  A  fmiie  itf  jof 
Iteahed  ill  hb  fcfcpKffl^  hee»gerl)^ 

featcUd  ibcrbhiffllDg  btiiitjr  in  hU  armsj  ttM  in*, 
^d^d  Off  iier  Up^  ifat  thafb  language  of  hii 
koBbft  \orti 

^  f  baire  a  pterent  tat  mf  Laura^  romewhat  left 
tith,  it  is  true^  thad  ber's,**  £aiid  he,  draining  fkon 
his  pocket  a  fmall  box^  which  contstihed  a  por- 
trait of  htaifelf I  inA^  i^refetiting  it  to  theedi^ 
Mfed  miidf--*'*  A\it  i%i  tooi  will  icrvc  fmrittm 
n€»bran(ieor  one  if  ho  adfaitrei^  Mi  hiimble  dif* 
jbDce^  the  ftfpcxioi'  virtues  of  my  Efnily's  friehd.* 

**  1  fce^  then/'  faid  £mily»  with  a  fniiile,  ^  you 
have  a  divided  affeClion^  Ediifin.  "that  portftiit, 
by  rights  is-mine;  nonrouid  I  feeed^  my  intcreft 
in  it  to  any  other  friend  than  LanmL*^ 

"  And  was  it  the  prefentfflent  of  any  other  than 
my  Emily's  brother,"  (aid  Laura^  <*  I  would  iiot 
owe  its  poUcffion  to  the  violation  of  a  promife.* 

^  Ohi  fortune  I  fortune  I' vexcjaimed  £dwin, 
''  never  till  this  moment  did  I  feel  thy  want  !** 

The 
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.The  apf^dacb  of  Mr;  fiarclojr;  at  this  eikical 
fitoment,  prevented  the  ddvelopement  of  a  fiscret 
which  had  been  produftive  of .  much  ptio  m  the 
bofoms  of  this  amiable  pair.  Thus  ioterrupted^ 
lie  haftily  fnatched  a  haiuL'of  each,  carried  them 
to  his  lips;  and,  faintly  articulated—^'  Fafewel!" 
.hurried  towards  the  houfe^ .  He  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Barclay  as  he  paifed  her ;  and,  having  ihook  ^ap4^ 
with  his  friend^  threw  himfelf  into  a  chaife,  and  in 
-a  ihort  time  pafled  the  boundaries  of  the  village. 

,  :  The  abfence  of  Edwin  left  the  proud  LQrenzo 
.l^ithout  a  rival;  and  his  vilits  to  the  houfe  pf 
^Mr.  Barclay  were  unattended  with  thofe  iinplea* 
.fant  fenfations,  which  the  prefence  of  one  fore- 
mote  from  the  elevated  rank  which  his  lordfhip 
fuppofed  that  he  held  in  fociety  frequently  ex- 
cited.    His  attentions  to  Mifs  Barclay  were  be« 
come  more  particular.;  and,  at  length,  after  long 
combating  the  fcruples  of  pride,  he  made  her  an 
offer  of  his  hand. 

Unaccuftomed  to  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to 
her  heart,  (he  candidly  confefled  that  her  affec- 
tions were  placed  on  another;  on  one  who  was 
himfelf  a  ftranger  to  the  partiality  which  flie  bore 
him ;  and  entreated  his  lordfhip  to,  renounce  his 
paffion.  What  a  fhock  was  this  to  the  credulous 
hopes  of  arpirin]g;  pride  f  a  nobleman  of  his  exalted 

I  .    rank^ 
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nifikt  of  his  diftinguiflied  birth,  of  his  extenfive 
fortune,  to  be  reie£led  by  the  daughter  of  a  «-*--** 
it  was  ihfufferable ! . 

!*  And  you  will  not,  madam-^you  will  not  ac- 
cept of  the  offer,  I  have  made  you?** 

<»  Would  yoUr  Ibrdfliip  receive  the  hand  of  one 
whbfe heart  is  poffcffed  by  another? 

Lorenzo  made  no  reply ;  but  walked  about  the 
roorn^  in  much  feeming  agitation :  he  bit  his  lip 
with  vexation;  and  his  eyes,  inflamed  with  paflion^ 
darted  angry  glances  it  the  trembling  Laura. 
After  a  filence  of  fome  minutes,  his  lordfliip  re- 
fumed  the  topic—**  And  pray,  madam,  who  is 
the  favoured  objea  of  your  love?'* 

**  Excufe  me,  my  lord ;  it  is  a  queftion  which 
prudence  forbids  ^le  to  anfwer." 

"  It  is  well.  Madam.  But  know  to  your  con- 
fufion,  that  I  am  no  ftranger  to  him  for  whom  you 
entertain  ihi$  feci'^t  partiality;  and,  in  the  low-born 
peafant,  Edwin,  behold  a  hated  rival  I  He  is  cons- 
peti tor  with  me  for  the  beauteous  Laura,  Mark 
me,  Madam !  I  love  you  beyond  all  thought;  nor 
will  I  ceafe  to  tell  the  world  how  dear  I  hold  you 
in  my  heart ;  and,  if  your  favoured  Edwin  daje 
oppofe  my  fuit,  the  fword  Ihall-««-"^ 

•«My 
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*«  My  lord!  my  lord!*'  interrupted  Laura; 
<<  this  idle  threatening  excites  in  my  bofom  no  cow- 
ardly fears  for  Edwin's  fafety!  His  eye  can  view 
the  glaring  inftrument  of  deaths  with  a  mind  calm 
and  unruffled  as  that  your  lordOiip  wears.  For 
fhame!  my  lord»  fiifle  this  womanifh  weaknefs, 
and  combat  with  becoming  foi'titude  the  powers 
of  difappointment !" 

'^  Fortitude !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo;  his  whole 
frame  trembling  with  paflion. 

*«  I  know  the  talk  is  irkfome,"  refumed  Laura^ 

•«  to  one  who fatal  error!— has  been  taught 

from  the  earlieft  fiage  of  infancy  to  fpurn  reftraint; 
and  whafe  wants,  before  the  tongue  could  give 
them  utterance,  the  cringing  fycopbant's  alfiduous 
care  fupplied.  But  know,  my  lord,  that  birth  and 
fortune,  and  all  the  glittering  train  of  greatnefs^  to 
thofe  who  wear  an  independent  mind^  are  empty 
baubles;  and  ihed  no  luftre,  when  unaccompanied 
by  the  nobler  virtues  of  the  heart!" 

**  O  very  well,  Madam !  very  well !  This 
leifon  is  indelibly  (lamped  in  my  memory ;  and  my 
pride — yes,  my  pride— will  teach  me  to  remem- 
ber it/* 

With  increafing  rage,  the  imperious  lordruflied 

<>ut  of  the  room^  and  returned  to  his  fplendid 

I  t  manfion^g 
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maniion,  tortured  with  every  unquiet  tJKXig^  that 
difapppinted  hope  and  pride  could  didate*     Nor  4 
was  the  fair  Laura  le(s  perplexed  and  uneafy.    She 
feared  that  Lorenzo  woiild  appeal  to  the  dccifioii; 
of  her  parents;,  and,  though  {he  doubted  not^that 
they  anxioufly  wifiied  her  happinefsy  yet  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  an(i  fortune  in  the  perfon  of  her 
haughty  lover,  fhe  knew,  were  powerful  recom* 
mendationsy  and  trembled  left  the  conftancy  of 
her  father  Ihould  forfake  him.     Mrs.  Barclay  had 
already  exprefled  her  approbation  of  his  lordlhip'  * 
for  a  fon-in-law ;  fiie  knew,  therefore,  that  in  her, 
Lorenzo  would  find  aa  advocate. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  (he  wasiitting,  when  her 
Jather  entered  the  room.  He  obfcrved  tier  not; 
but  threw  himfelf  on  a  chair,  and  exclaimed,  with 
a  figh—*' Poor  Edwin  !•• 

«  What  pf  Edwin,  Sir !"  afked  the  pale  flruck. 
Laura.  *'  Have  you  received  any  intelligence 
from  him?** 

"Ah  no!**  replied  Mr.  Barclay;  ^*  not  from 
him,  but——** 

*' But  what.  Sir?  O!  fpeak,  my  dear  father, 
and  fave  me  fromi  the  horrors  of  fufpenfe !  Why, 
Sir,  do  you  tremble  thus  ?  Why  'ftrive  to  conceal 

the 


the  care  that  is  piftured  in  your  countenance'?' 
Say;  what  of  Edwin  ?•• 

*^  Sooner  or  later,  it  muft  be  known.* 

^^  Nay,  tben^  I  can  difcero*    And  is  be,  is  he* 
dead?^*  ' 

**  Here  is  the  record  of  his  fate,*  laid  Mr.  Bar-» 
clay,  prefenting  to  his  daughter  a  Lokdom  paper* 
^he  received  it  with  a  trembling  band,  and  through 
the  tears  of  mifery  too  plainly  read  the  confirma- 
tion of  her  fears.  In  vain,  ^*  with  courage  half 
divine,  he  oppofed  the  foe*a  fuperior  force.  Vic- 
tory, which  long  flood  doubtful,  declared  againft' 
bim ;  and,  with  his  fliattered  veflel,  he  became  H 
prize  to  the  proud  fons  of  France.  The  friendly 
hand  of  death— fo  ran  the  fad  reportr-foon  fnatch- 
ed  their  prifoner  from  them,  unlocked  the  chaina 
of  bondage,  and  gave  his  noble  fpirit  freedomu 

But  who  can  paint  the  agony  that  filled  the  bo^ 
fbms  of  his  friends!  and  chiefly  thine,  fweet  maid! 
whofe  fond  imagination  had  given  to  the  view  of 
playful  fancy  air  drawn  vifions  of  delight!  Delu- 
sive Hope!  faithlefs guide !  how  doft  thou  lead 
the  unfufpcaing  mind  aftray  with  gilded  profpeSa 
pf  changelefs  blifs  and^  never-fading  joy !  yet  that 

which 
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vhich  chou  inftruded  us  to  purfue^  is  but  a  phan- 
tom ',  a  fhadow  that  flies  our  anxious  grarp^  and 
eludes  our  eager  embrace ! 

The  gentle  Emily^  too,  with  fireaming  eyeSf 
and  tortured  foul,  bemoans  the  lofs  of  father^  bro- 
tber^  friend ;  and  mocks  the  force  of  language  to 
fpeak  her  forrows,  or  defcribe  her  woe. 

It  is  faid  that — 

« — By  fellowship  in  woe. 
Scarcely  half  oar  pain  we  know.* 

And,  indeed,  the  power  of  fympathy  greatly  al- 
leviates diftrefs,  and  operates  as  a  pleafing  antidote 
s^inft  misfortqne.  The  mutual  forrow  of  Laura, 
and  her  friend,  contributed  more  to  allay  the  poig- 
nancy of  their  grief,  than  the  mod  ftudied  elo- 
quence could  have  efFeQed ;  and  the  tendernefs 
of  the  hofpitable  Mr.  Barclay,  tended  infinitely  to 
the  recovery  of  thofe  amiable  friends. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Mr.  Barclay  readily  per- 
ceived  that  his  daughter's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  £d^ 
win  a^ofe  not  folely  fron^  the  fricndfhip  fhe  bore 
to  Emily.  Love,  he  concluded,  had  by  far  the 
gl^eatcfl:  fliare  in  her  diftrefs;  and  when  fhe  had 
in  fome  n^es\fui:e  recovered  her  former  tranquillity^ 
\t  ventured  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  freely  on  the 

fobjea^ 
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fubjed.  Laura  confirmed  his  fufpicions;  and  the 
fond  father,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his 
child,  lamented  the  difappointment  of  her  chafte 
and  honed  love. 

The  minds  of  Laura  and  her  friend^  though 
greatly  tranquillized,  ftiH  retained  a  portion  of 
uneafinefs,  that  viGbly  impaired  their  conftitutions. 
Mr.  Barclay  propofed  an  ezcurfion  to  BriftoT;  ' 
the  propriety  of  which  was  llrongly  recommended 
by  the  advice  of  their  phyfician;  and  the  ladies 
made  no  oppofition  to  the  jburney.  Every  pre- 
paration was  therefore  immediately  made;  and 
Laura  and  her  friend,  attended  by  Mr.  Barclay- 
Mis.  Barclay  having  declined  accompanying  them« 
fet  out  for  the  refidence  of  his  fon. 

The  news  of  Edwin  s  fate  had  alfo  reached  Lo- 
renzo, through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers; 
and  he  congratulated  himfelf  on  the  removal  of 
the  only  obftacle-«-in  his  own  mind,  at  leailf— that 
impeded  the  accomplifliment  of  his  wiQies.  Con- 
cluding that  the  mind  of  Laura  would  be  much 
agitated  by  this  melancholy  circuroflance,  he  a- 
voided  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Barclay;  contenting 
himfelf  with  writing  to  that  gentleman  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  lofs  of  his  friend;  and  fanned 
his  new-born  hope,  that  promifed  the  completion 

of  his  fond  defiret. 

At 
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At  this  moiildnt,  (be  pride  Ami  fliould  |ii?t 
beld  in  remerobrahcfc .  the  lelfon  o(  ptudtmci, 
which  the  objc&  of  bis  paffioa  b^  read  to  him» 
forfook  his  haughty  and  imperioui  mind,  and  LolM 
and  hope  alone  reigned  in  his  bofom.  That  he 
loved  Laura,  that  his  paflioil  was  pure  aiid  dif« 
interefted,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  who  Ihall  fay 
that  it  fixed  on  her  an  obligation  ?  His  fondocb 
was  not  her  crime,  but  his  misfortune. 

The  ffruggle^  of  Pride  and  Love,  iri  the  mitid 
of  this  young  nobleman,  made  him  verf  reftMs 
and  uneafy.  Love  frequently  jui^ed  hidi  16  for- 
get the  infult  he  had  received  from  ofieoded 
.beauty,  and  fometimes  led  him  on  the  way  to  the 
dwelling  of  Laura;  but,  before  he  reached  the 
houfe,  pride  would  rufli  into  bis  mind,  and  rQufe 
indignant  paflion  from  difgraceful  flumber,  check 
his  vagrant  fteps,  and  condu6t  him  back  a  vaflal 
to  her  fuperior  power.  Thus  was  he  tortured 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  when, 
at  length,  his  fondnefs  fuccefsfulfy  combatted  the 
remonftrances  of  his  pride,  and  unimpededf  he 
reached  the  manHon  of  his  love,  his  high-raifed 
hopes  ended  in  a  cruel  difappointment. 

bppofition  generally  ftrengthened  the  perfeve- 
rance  of  Lorenzo;  and  bis  t^rpipcr  always  fpurned 
at  reftraint.     His  refolves  now  were  to  purfue 

Laura 


Laura— ^tti^  communicative  difpofition  of  &fr^i 
Barclay  having  inrormed  him  where  fhe  was  gbne 
—-and  again  intrude  on  her  ear  the  fubjeft  of 
love.     With  this  refoIution>  he  quitted  Mrs.  Bar« 
clay ;  and,  as  foon  as  his  chaife  and  baggage  were 
got  ready,  he  fet  off  for  Briftol.    Here  he  found 
the  indirpofition  of  Mifs  Barclay  but  feebly  men« 
ded.     The  alteration  which  grief  had  made  in  her 
features,  excited  in  his  breaft  the  moft  painfol 
fenfations  ;  and  he  could  fcarcely  credit  the  evi« 
dence  of  his  fight,  that  the   form  on  which  he 
gazed  was  the  once  blooming  Laura.    Hit  intra, 
dufiion  to  the  family  evinced  much  embarraflment^ 
and^  when  he  faluted  the  fair  objtd  of  his  love^  at 
tear  darted  from  bis  eye. 

Laura  now  plainly  faw,  that  the  paffion  which 
bis  lordOiip  entertained  for  her  was  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  eafily  eradicated;  and  flie  forefaW 
that  its  profccution  would  embitter  her  future 
ihoments.  She  difclofed  the  fituation  of  her  heart 
to  her  friend;  but  (he  could  only  lament  the  ex« 
iftence  of  his  lordQiip^s  attachment^  and  was  to^ 
tally  unable  to  afford  her  anxieties  any  relief. 
The  brother  of  Laura  had  already  engaged  the 
good  opinion  of  Emily ;  and,  though  fhe  flrug* 
gled  much  againft  the  rifing  paffion,  Ihe  found 
that  he  every  day  gained  more  of  her  efteem. 

K  She 
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She  blufhed  aud  trembled  when  he  addrefled  her;  , 
and  her  confuGon  difclofed  td  him  the  ftate  of 
her  hearty  while  her  eyes  confirmed  the  conqueft 
he  had  made.  Young  Barclay^  immerred  as  be 
vas  in  an  extenfive  line  of  foufinefs^  and  affairs  of 
the  greateft  importance  hourly  demanded  his  at- 
tention^ could  not  forego  the  pleafing  content 
.plation  of  Emily's  fuperior  worth ;  and,  before  he 
had  fcarcely  confidcred  the  fubjed^  found  himfctf 
in  love. 

And  now  Lorenzo,  mortified  at  the  coldneb 
and  indifference  with  which  Mifs  Barclay  treated  i 
his  paffion,  difclofed  to  her  father  the  affe&ion  he 
bore  her,  and  folicited  from  him  the  honour  of 
her  hand.  Mr.  Barclay  could  find  in  his  mind  no 
ohje£lion  to  his  lordlhips  fuit:  he  informed  him 
of  the  partiality  his  daughter  had  borne  the  gallant 
Edwin,  and  of  his  determination  never  to  violate 
her  inclinations;  and  that,  if  his  lordfhip  could 
win  her  confent,  he  would  himfdf  do  nothing  lo 
impede  the  completion  of  bis  WIQies. 

Lorenzo  well  knew  that  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Barclay  was  not  to  be  fliaken,  and  therefore  fub- 
mitted  to  this  decifion.  He  now  redoubled  his 
afliduities  to  Laura,  and  employed  every  an  to 
win  her  favour.— 


He 
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*«  He  urg'd  his  fuit  with  all  the  fervent  zeal 
That  honed  love  and  paffion  could  infpire; 
Difplay'd  the  glories  of  imperial  greatnefs^ 
To  catch  the  fair,  and  make  her  fancy's  Have  : 
Nor  were  his  wond'rous  fufFVings  left  unnotic^d^  ' 
To  raife  a  fpark  of  pity  in  her  mind. 
And  then  by  art  to  fan  it  into  love; 
But  all  his  labour'd  eloquence  was  vain  " 

Again  he  left  the  unrelenting  fair,  and  fought 
for  relief  in  the  haunts  of  diflipation ;  while,  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  one  who  gave  her  pain,  the  ftilt 
melancholy  Laura  returned  to  her  village,  arid' 
lived  fe^cluded  in  the  bofom  of  folitude*  But  foli- 
tude  could  afford  her  no  peace.  Memory,  with' 
increafing  fondnefs,  dwelt  enraptured  on  the  image 
of  Edwin;  and  grief  and  wretchednefs  drained 
from  her  the  fprings  of  life* 

Mr.  Edward  Barclay,  who  had  aceompanied 
his  father  home,  had  now  more  leifure  to  examine  ' 
the  merits  of  his  filler's  friend,  and  to  cultivate 
her  eftcem.  Little  penetration  ferved  to  difcoyer 
the  one,  and  he  had  Tome  time  been  in  the  full  pofle& 
Hon  of  the  other.  He  dated  to  his  father  the  fenti* 
ments  he  entertained  for  his  fair  ward,  and  re« 
ccived  from  him  an  unequivocal. aflfem  to  purfiie^ 
hU  inclinations*  ..Without  any  ^rtber  befitatioDy 
K  2  therefore^ 
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therefore,  be  difclored  to  Emily  tiie  partiality  ho 
bore  her^  and  folidted  the  honour  of  her  band* 
With  becomiDg  modefty  the  blu(hing  maid  con^ 
fefled  a  mutuakl  {ondDefs,  and  confirmed  her  lo« 
Tcr's  happineCif 

Meanwhile,  the  imperious  Lorenzo,  urged  by 
repeated  di£q>pointments^  and  the  advice  of  fome 
diflblute  companions,  to  whom  he  had  commuiu* 
cated  the  particulars  of  his  unfuccefsful  paflBon, 
ipeditajt^  revenge  againft  the  defpifer  of  hia  love^ 
IjC  waa  their  defign  to  fteal  on  her  in  one  of  her 
Iqncfy  walks^  and  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  For 
ibis  purpofe^  his  Iprdlhip,  attended  by  a  brace  of 
i^Anded  oflBcers,  who  chiefly  lived  by  the  flat- 
tery of  their  tongues,,  arrived  at  his  couiitry  refi- 
dcnce.  Here  they  finiflied  their  plan  oF  oper- 
ations, and  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
moment  that  was  to  put  them  into  execution. 
If  or  were  they  tqng  held  in  fufpenfe.  La.ura^  one 
eyeping»  withdrawing  from  Emily  and  her  lover, 
direded  her  fteps  to  the  brow  of  the  neighbouring 
cliff,  as  was  now  become  her  frequent  cuftom»  to 
gaze  on  the  liquid  main,  and  view  the  approach 
of  dtftant  UaIb,  as  il  expeding  the  arrival  of  her 
iQve..  Tp  this  place  Lorenzo  and  his  afibciates 
w»tchedthe  unfufpc&ing  maid,  concealing  them* 
(ejiyeft  in  «'  &MiUgrov«  of  fin  a(  a  ibort  diOs^nce, 

waiting 
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making  ihe  labourers  dcfcrtiQii  of  the  fields^ 
the  coming  on  of  the  evening,  if  (be  ihould  coiii* 
tinuc  her  (lay,  as  (he  generally  did^  to  that  late 

iour,  to  favour  their  defigns. 

'  "i ' 

And  now  a  dift^nt  veflel  caught  tbc  waftcUU 
•ye  of  Laura.  A  brifk  gale  filled  the  fwelling^ fails, 
md  drove  her  towards  the  fhore.  IPhe  weary  pi- 
bt  heaved  the  lead;  the  anchor  was  caft,  aimd'  aU 
ber  fails  unfurled.  In  a  few  mtnutiik  afteri  a'boat 
was  thrown  out,  and  manned,  which  made  fbr  the 
(hore.  Imagination  pi£lured  to  the.  miodof  Laura 
ber  lover's  return ;  nor  did  her  fond  idea  fade 
away,  till  die  beheld  the  boat  on  the  beach,  ^nd 
Taw  the  tattered  garments  of  the  fiin-burnt  crew. 
She  concluded  that  the  vefTel  was  manned  with 
ihofe  fort  of  people  who  frequent  this  part  of  the 
coaft  to  difpofe  of  contraband  goods ;  and«  thua 
difappointcd,  (he  turned  from  the  fcency  and  fought 
with  dreaming  eyes  her  father's  houfe.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  (he  walked  a  dozen  yards,  before 
(he  beard  feveral  voices  behind  her^  which  fhe 
fuppofed  to  be  thole  of  the  failors  fhe  bad  feen; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  one  of  Lorenzo's  compaoi** 
ons  ru(hed  from  his  ambu(h,  and  feized  the  af- 
frighted Laura.  A  fecond  followed;  and  a  thirc} 
approached,  which  fh^  knew  ta  b^  Lorenzo* 

''  Now,  Madan,^  fikidr  the' Icornfal  lord,  ^  r&. 

^fiance 
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fifimce  will  cvail  you  little ;  you  now  are  in  my 

poyer.     Say,  you  will  be  mine — *' 

>• 

^  Your's  !*'  interrupted  the  indignant  maid— - 
<<  No,  never!  No  force  on  earth  fhall  make  me 
yott'sl-^AwltyV^it!  nor  interrupt  my  paflage;** 

■^*  if  I  forcgP  the  prefent  opportunity  which  for* 
t^^e  has  give^n  me^  then  may  difappointment  haunt 
xpe  ftill ! — Riui^  ^lundell*  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill^ 
^d  defire  the  pof^iUion  to  drive  this  way." 

At  this  itaoitierit,  th^  failors,  whom  flie  had  be« 
fore  heard,  paffed  with  a  quick  and  hurrying  pace. 
To  thefe  Laura  called  for  aflillance.     Her  voice, 
operated  like  eleSricity  on  the  foremoftofthe 
failors^  who  were  three  in]  number :  he   inftantly 

checked  his  fteps. .    Laura  progceded **  For 

Heaven's  fake^  good  fellows  f  proteA  me  from 
the  rude  ihfults  of  thcfcmcn;  who,  againft  my 
inclination,  are  forcing  me  from  my  parents!** 

The  failor^  who  had  flopped  fo  fuddenly,  now 
came  forward,  his  eyes  darting  fiiry;  and,  un-i 
iheathing  a  fword  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  ap- 
proaching Lorenzo,  whpfe  weapon  was  alfo  naked* 
The  companions  of  his  lordlhip  made  a  precipitate 
flight,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruide(s  attempt 
^pairy  the  y[sU  d^irsa^^.  tl^ 
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but  he  was  foon  overtaken  by.  one  o£  tbe  fkitors^ 
and  brought  back  to  the  fcene  of  adion.  '  > 

The  fight  of  the  fwords^  threw  Laura*  into  i 
fwoon^  and  (he  dropped  into  the  arms  of  the  third 
failor.  Such  was  her  fituation,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Barclay^  alarmed  at  the  long,  ftay  of  his  fifter^ 
come  to  Teek  her.  Lorenzo  had  fallen  beneam 
tbe  fword  of  the  ragged  failor ;  who^  feeing.his 
conqueft  firmly  eftabliflied,  haftened  to  the  IWir 
obje£t  for  whom  he  had  fought* 

The  prcfence  Of  her  brother,  «t  the  motliint 
ihe  recovered  her  fenfes,  tranquillized  her  mind; 
and  enabled  her  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  ihe 
bad  been  attacked  by  Lorehsto  and  his  compa* 
iiions. 

*«  O  my  brave  fellow  !*  faid  Mr.  Barclay^  <«what 
do  we  not  owe  to  thy  generous  prote6lion !  What 
teward  is  there,  however  great,  that  can  equal 
the  fervice  thou  haft  done  lis ! — But  let  us  not 
purfue  our  revenge  too  far.  Releafe  that  fellow, 
and  let  him  attend  the  guilty  lord  to  his  habita- 
tion.'* 

The  chaife  now  approached,  and  the  two  ofii*. 

cers  lifted  Lorenzo  into  it— who,  through  lofs  of 

blood,  was  unable  to  fpeak*^and  drove  (lowly  to« 

ivards  his  lordfliip's  hottfo.  j 

«H6w 
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t  ••  Haw  ^hcerely,  thy  dear  fitter,*  (kid  Mr.  Bar- 
clay,  *^  da  I  canigratutate  your  mtraculoua  tdipt 
from  the  power  of  the  proud  Lorenzo !— My  love, 
llbe  gentle  Emilyi  to6,  and  our  fond  parents,  who 
at  this  moment  fuffer  a  thoi^fand  fears,  will  ihafe 
my  pleafure.-^But  what  reward  will  you  give  your 
lirave  deliverer?  My  purfc,"  contmued  he,  draw- 
iig  it  from  his  pocket,  *«  is  at  prefent  very  low — ** 
^  Think  me  not.  Sir,*'  interrupted  the  failor,  "  (o 
ielfiffi.  That  which  I  have  done,  **  overpays  it- 
lelf  in  doing;**  and  when  I  reHe6t  that  it  is  my 
JLaiira  that  I  have  ferved  ■   ■  " 

"  Your  Laura!**  interrupted  Mr.  Barclay.— 
•'Yes I  Yes! — it  is,  it  is,  my  Edwin !"  faid  Laura^ 
ruSiing  into  his  extended  arms :  '*  my  long  loft 
lover 

**  Where,  now,  is  fled  the  recoIlcBion  of  paft 
wretchednefs  I  The  blifs  my  longing  foul  novr 
talles,  drives  away  every  lingering  trace  of  forrow 
from  my  mind;  and  all,  now,  is  pleafure,  bappinefsi 
tndlove!- 

*^ But  where,  where  haft  «hou  been?  How  come 
here  ? — You  were  reported  dead  !'* 

^^  The  tale  is  long,  my  love !  nor  does  it  fuit 

the  prefent  joyful  moment.    But,  fay,  how  fares 

my  fifter,  my  dear  Emily  ?  Is  fbt  wettP" 

«Let 
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•  *'  Let  itie,"  faid  Mr.  Barclay,  *'  vfio  hold  aii 
intcreft  in  her  heart,  who  prize  her  happinefs  be- 
yond all  other  joys  the  world  can  boaft;  let  m6 
report  the  joyful  tidings,  that  (he  is  well!  that  (htf 
is  happy !  fave  when  thb  redieitlbrailce  of  her  bro- 
ther's fancied  fate  recurs  to  her  memory,  arid  Irii 
terrupts  her  joy. — But  come,  fitter — brother— 
for  fo  I  now  may  call  you;  let  us  feek  our  de- 
fponding  friends,  and  cairn  estcb  anxious  fean 
The  prefence  of  my  dedf-  Laura,  and  of  him  whofd 
memory  they  fondly  cherifli,  will  baijifli  every, 
forrow  and  leave  their  minds  fufceptible  only  of 

joy- 

The  impatience  with  which  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Baf- 
fclay  waited  the  return  of  their  children,  and  the 
inquietude  Emily  fufFered  from  the  abfence  of  hei* 
friend  and  lover,  were  imply  compenfated  in  the 
Arrival  of  the  gallant  Edwin  from  the  gloom  of  ^ 
foreign  prifon ;  where,  it  fedmi,  he  hid  long  beeri 
tonfined,  and  from  which  he  had  juft  been  ki  aii 
liberty.  The  report  of  liis  death  was  an  error,  ori- 
ginating  from  his  having  been  fo  d^fpefately 
wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  deck. 

The  retilrn  of  Edwin  was  immediately  followed 
l>y  his  union  with  Laura,  and  that  of  Mr.  Edward 
Barclay  with  the  gentle  fimily;  while  the  proud 

L  lioren^oj 
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LorenzO)  flowly  recovering  from  his  wounds,  re- 
treated from  the  village,  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  errors  of  education  t  and  leaving  the  young 
couples  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  felicity 
which  a  mutual  and  honed  love  is  capable  of  af- 
fording. 


ON 

SUPERSTITION. 

SUPERSTITION  is  thegreatdefpotof ourmi- 
ferable  globe.  This  is  the  mod  powerful  enemy 
of  that  pure  and  fpiritual  worfhip  which  ihould 
be  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Let  us  deteft  this 
unnatural  monfter,  that  has  ever  been  dabbing  the 
bread  of  its  mother^  from  whence  it  derives  its 
nourifliment.  *Tis  a  ferpent  that  involves  reli- 
gion in  its  folds^  and  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
crudi  its  head  without  hurting  the  vidim  which  it 
infe6ts  and  devours^ 


VERSES 
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VERSES, 

Addressed  to  a  TOUJ^G  LADY 

ON   HER   MARRIAGE. 

THE  world's  eft^em  be  you  content  to  gain» 
Its  admiration  leave  the  gay  and  vain: 
To  flattVy  now  no  longer  lend  your  ear. 
But  fpeak  with  caution,  and  with  caution  hear: 
Regard  not  fops,  though  they  in  raptures  fwear 
You're  born  for  conqueft,  and  divinely  fair; 
O  let  the  coxcombs  fee  you  can  defpife, 
And  find  a  fool,  though  bid  in  gay  difguife ; 
Each  prating  puppy  then  fhall  hold  bis  tongue^ 
Nor  even  fcandal  do  your  honour  wrong;— 
Your  hufband^s  love  your  firft  attention  claims^ 
If  he  approves,  no  matter  then  who  blames: 
And  take  this  truth,  though  in  no  flowery  ftrain^ 
That  love  once  loft  is  ne*er  renewed  again : 
An  oath,  my  dear^  you  to  high  Heaven  have 

made, 
£ach  power  ftood  witnefs  while  the  words  were 

faid; 
Though  unpolite,  I  muft  the  truth  convey, 
JBe  pot  furpriz'd,  you  promised  to  obey : 
Obedience  pure,  and  undifguis'd  by  art; 
*7bat  takes  iu  rife  from  virtue  in  the;  heart} 

L  9  Tb»( 
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That  fprings  from  love  to  fordid  minds  unknown, 
And  reigns  in  tempers  generous  as  your  own ; 
O  may  the  man,  who  from  the  altar  led 
Thy  blooming  beauties  to  the  bridal  bed  ; 
Who  took  thee  bluffing  in  thy  virgin  charms. 
And  found  a  Heaven  of  love  within  thine  arms ! 
Sooth'd  by  thy  friendfhip,  ne'er  repent  the  hour. 
He  gave  his  foul  a  vi&im  to  love'^  power; 
O  be  it  thine,  by  each  endearing  art, 
To  gain  the  foft  dominion  o*er  his  heart; 
Then  when  the  beauties  of  thy  form  fhall  fede. 
By  ficknefs  wafted,  or  by  kge  decayed ; 
Thy  mind  Cball  then  the  tranfient  charms  fupply^ 
And  give  thofe  beauties  that  can  never  die* 


AN 
ANECDOTE. 

^  A  PARISH  in  Lincolnfhirc  was  fome  years 
•*•  ^  ago,  the  refidence  of  a  Sir  John  Trollop, 
in  which  he  difplayed  many  a£t$  of  liberality;  a- 
inong»others  he  beautified  the  church  and  erefted 
a  lofty  Ipire.  The  inhabitants  to  teftify  their  gra- 
titude, ar.d  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  ge- 
nerous bcnefaftor,  caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  erefted 
in  the  churchy  with  one  hand  pointing  up  to  the 

iteeplej 
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fteeple,  and  thp  other  downward  tq  the  fpot  where 
his  remains  were  to  be  interred,  and  under  this 
figure  were  engraved  the  following  curious  lines; 

This  is  the  effigy  of  Sir  John  Trollop, 
Who  caused  thofe  ftones,  that  fpire  to  roll  upij 
And  when  that  God  does  take  his  foul  up; 
His  body  is  to  fill  that  hole  up. 


BODY  and  SOUL. 

TWO  inferences,  are  to  be  drawn  from  thi^ 
confidera^ion.  Firft,  that  we  fliould  ftock 
the  foul  with  fuch  ideas,  fentiments,  and  aSe^ions, 
as  have  a  benign  and  falujary  influence  upon  the 
body.  Secondly,  that  we  (hould  keep  the  body, 
by  temperance,  exercife,  &c.  in  that  ftate  which 
has  a  like  benign  and  falutary  influence  on  the 
foul.  The  common  praftice  is  exaftly  the  revcrfe. 
Men  indulge  paflions  in  the  foul,  which  deftroy 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  introduce  diftempers 
into  it,  which  impair  the  powers  of  the  foul, 
Man  being  a  compound  creature,  his  happinefs  is 
not  complete  till  both  parts  of  the  compofition 
partake  of  it.  x 

SUICIDE, 
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SUICIDE, 

RICHARD  SMITH,  a  bookbinder,  and  « 
prifoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  bench»  hav- 
ing murdered  his  little  infant,  perfuaded  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  in  making  away  with  himfelf. 
This  miferable  p^ir  was  foon  found  hanging  in 
their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a  yard  diftance  from 
each  other;  and  the  child  found  dead  in  the  cra- 
dle in  a  feparate  apartment.  They  left  a  letter^ 
furprifing  for  the  propriety  and  calm  refolution 
in  which  it  was  written.  They  declared  the  moft 
unremitting  induftry  could  not  obtain  a  liveli^ 
hood;  that  this  ftep  withdrew  them  from  rags  and 
mifery^  which  they  found  inevitable ;  that  it  wa4 
more  cruel  to  leave  their  child  behind  them^ 
friendlefs  and  expofed  to  wretchednefs,  than  to 
take  it  with  them;  they  trufted  in  Almighty  God, 
and  with  humble  refignation  committed  themfelvet 
to  him,  who  could  not  delight;  in  the  miferi^s  of 
his  creatures^ 


PATRIOTISM^ 
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mtriotism; 

GENUINE  patriotifnii  likfc  genuihe  feligidHj 
is  fo  feldom  poflefled  by  thofe  who  wifh  to 
be  tboilght  it's  friends,  that  it  behoves  Us  with  thtf 
ftrifteft  fcriuiny  to  infpca  the  tharafters  of  fucH 
as  call  themfelves  the  advocates  of  freedom.   Mlny 
aflame  the  mafk  of  liberty,  thkt  under  the  difguife 
of  patriots  they  may,  with  more  facility,  execute 
thofe  projefts  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft  which 
are  the  main  fpring  of  all  their  anions.     Hiftory 
affords  abundant  examples  of  this  nature;  while 
we  fee  but  here  and  there  a  true  patriot,  a  friend 
of  mankind.     It  is  not  he  who  mouihs  it  for  the 
public  weal,  and  makes  the  greateft  cry  for  liber- 
ty, that  is  always  its  friend.    The  patriot  fays  lit- 
tle, thinks  much.     He  views  with  contempt  the 
petty  oppofition  of  fa6lious  men,  whofe  only  aim 
is  felf— nor  fpeaks,  till  he  hears  his  country's  call; 
then,  no  one  can  be  more  ready  to   aflift  in  its 
fervice.     Forgetting  every  little  conGderation  of 
cafe  and  health,  he  feels  an  irrefiftible  amorpatrics 
invigorate  his  foul,  and  nerve  him  againft  the  arm 
of  oppreflion.  His  wife  and  children  though  dear- 
er than  life,   are  nothing  when  his  country  de- 
mands the  facrifice.     His  exiftence  he  holds  for 
its  fervice  and  yields  it  in  her  defence.  Nor  is  the 
patriot's  love  confined  to  his  own  country;  he  even 

defires 
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^efires  the  freedom  and  happinefi  of  univertil 
tnan.  His  heart  pants  to  fee  the  glorious  time, 
when  nations  (hall  forget  thofe  animofities  which 
have  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  and  ftaineA 
the  annals  of  humanity;  when^  convinced  that 
virtue  is  not  bounded  by  foil,  or  friendihip  by  co- 
iour,  but  that  great  and  virtuous  characters  ezift 
in  every  climate^  men  (hall  live,  not  as  favages^ 
io  prey  on  each  other,  but  as  children  of  the  fame 
All-beneficent  Being,  who  created  them  to  live 
in  harmony  and  love.  How  different  from  thisf 
is  the  man  who,  with  liberty  on  his  tongue,  ufes 
it  only  to  allure  the  multitude;  while  his  aim  is 
place  and  penGon.  To  fuch  are  we  indebted  for 
ail  our  national  misfortunes.  When  they  have 
obtained  their  end,  we  often  find  thofe  who  madd 
the  mod  noife  for  liberty,  purfue  meafures  inimr-> 
cal  to  the  public  good.  We  (hould  praife  rather 
than  blame  the  people  for  fufpefting  thofe  who 
would  be  thought  champions  for  their  rights  and 
liberties ;  fince  experience  evinces,  that  the  cha^ 
ra6ler  of  a  true  patriot  is  not  always  found  in  the 
man  who  profeffes  to  be  one.  A  true  patriot  muft 
be  a  virtuous  man< 


DISTRESS 
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DISTRESS  ENCOURAGED  BY  HO^E; 

TH£  HISTORY  Of  MBLXS8A. 

I  RECEIVED^  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  account  ot 
the  death  of  a  lady  whofe  name  is  known  to 
many,  but  the '«  eventful  hiftory"  of  whofe  life 
has  been  communicated  to  few:  to  me  it  has  been 
often  related  during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  as  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  living 
upon  whom  the  making  it  public  can  refled  un- 
merited  difhonour,  or  whofe  delicacy  or  virtue 
can  fuffer  by  the  relation,  I  think  I  owe  to  man* 
kind  a  feries  of  events  from  which  the  wretched 
may  derive  comfort,  and  the  moft  forlotn  may  be 
encouraged  to  hope;  as  mifery  is  alleviated  by  the 
contemplation  of  yet  deeper  diftrefs,  and  the  mind 
fortified  againft  defpair  by  inffances  of  unexped* 
cd  relief. 

The  father  of  Melifla  was  the  younger  fon  ^a 
country  gentleman  whopoflefled  an  eftate  of  about 
five  hundred  a  year;  but  as  this  was  to  be  the  in- 
heritance of  the  elder  brother,  and  as  there  were 
three  lifters  to  be  provided  for,  he  was  at  about 
fixteen  takeit  from  Eton  fchool,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  confiderable  merchant  at  BriftoL  The  young 
gentleman^  whofe  imagination  had  been  fired  by 
ifce  exploits  of  heroes,  the  viftories  gained  by 
M  magnanimous 
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magnanimous^prefumptiony  and  the  wonders  diC 
covered  by  daring  curiofity,  was  not  diPpofed  to 
confider  the  acquifition  of  wealth  as  the  limit  of 
his  ambition,  or  the  repute  of  honeft  induftry  as 
ihe  total  of  his  fame.  He  regarded  his  fituatiqb 
as  fervile  and  ignominious,  as  the  degradation  of 
his  genius  and  the  prcclufion  of  his  hopes;  and 
longing  to  go  in  fearch  of  adventures,  he  negleded 
his  bufinefs  as  unworthy  of  his  attention,  heard  the 
rcmonftrances  of  his  maQer  with  a  kind  of  fallen 
BiOain,  and  after  two  years  legal  flavery,  made 
his  efcape,  and  at  the  next  town  enlifted  himfelf  a 
jfoldier;  not;  doubting  but  that,  by  his  military 
merit,  and  the, fortune  of  war,  he  fhould  return  a 
general  ofHccr,  to  the  confufion  of  thofe  who 
would  have  buried  liim  in  the  obfcuriry  of  a 
icdmpting-houfc.  He  found  means  e(Fe8ualIy  to 
eldifle  the  inquiries  of  his  friends,  as  it  was  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  prevent  their  officious  en- 
deavours to  ruin  his  proje3,  and  obftrud  his  ad- 
vaQcemcnt. 

\Ie  was  fcnt  with  other  recruits  to  London,  and 
foon  afterwards  quartered  with  the  reft  of  his  com- 
pany in  a  part  of  the  country^  which  was  fo  remote 
from  all  with  whom  he  had  any  conne£lion^  that 
he  no  longer  dreaded  a  difcovery. 
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It  happened  that  he  went  one  dajr^tb  th^'hotofe 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  withWs''c6rhrade, 
who  was  become  acquainted  with  the.  chamber- 
maid, and  by  her  intereft  admitted  into  the  kit- 
chen.    This  gentleman,  whofe  age  was  Tomething 
more  than  fixty,  had  been  about  two  years  married 
to  a  fecond  wife,  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
well  educated  and  lived  in  the  polite  world,  but 
had  no  fortune.     By  his  firft  wife,  who  bad  been 
dead  about  ten  years,  he  hadfeveral  children;  the 
youngell  was  a  daughter  who  had  ji^ft  entered  her 
feventeenth  year;  fh,c  was  very  tall  for  her  age, 
had  a  (ine  complexion,  good  features,   and  was 
well  fhaped;  but  her  father,  whofe  afFeftion  for 
her  was  mere  inftinft,  as  much  as  that  of  a  brute 
for  its  young,  utterly  neglefted  her  education.    It 
was  impoffible  for  him  he  faid,  to  live  without  her; 
and  as  he  could  not  afford  to  have  her  attended 
by  a  goveuiefs  and  proper  matters  in  a  place  fo. 
remqie  from  London,  flie  was  fuffered  to  continue 
illiterate  and  unpolifhed;  fhe  Knew  no  entertain- 
ment higher  than  a  game  of  romps  with  the  fer- 
▼ants*;  (he   became  their  confident,  and  trufted 
them  in  return,  nor  did  fhe  think  herfelf  happy 
any  where  but  in  the  kitchen* 

As  the  capriciousi  fondncfs  of  her  father  had 
never  conciliated  her  afFe£iion»  flie  perceived  it 
-' '  •  M  ^  abate 


abate  ^spoh  hu  manjage  xrithofui  ijegret.  She  (uf- 
feredno  new  reftraii^  from  lier  pew  ipotber,  who 
pbferved  it  with  a  Tecret  fatisfa&ion  that  l^ih  had 
been  ufed  to  hide  herQ^If  from  vifitori,  as  neither 
knowing  how  to  b<^ave  qt  being'fit  to  be  feen,  and 
chofe  rather  to  conceal  her  defe^,  by  excluding 
her  from  company,  than  to  fupply  them  by  puuing 
her  to  a  boarding-fchooL 

Mifs^  who  had  been  told  by  Betty  that  flie  ex- 
pe&ed  her  fweet  heart,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
merry,  ftole  down  ftairs,  and^  without  fcmple, 
made  one  in  a  party  at  blind  man's  buffi  The 
foldier  of  fortune  was  ftruck  with  her  perfon,  and 
difcoveredj  or  thought  he  difcovered  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  nature,  fome  graces  which  are  polifhed 
by  the  labour  of  art.  However^  nothing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  anr  adventure  could  be  iiidiffer> 
ent  to  him ;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  ibe 
hope  of  carrying  off  a  young  lady  under  the  dif- 
^uife  of  a  common  foldier^  without  revealing  hir 
birth,  or  boafting  of  his  expedations. 

In  this  attempt  he  became  very  afidaoui^  ami 
fttcceeded.  The  company  being  oidered  to  ar 
nother  place,  Betty  and  her  young  miftrds  depart- 
ed early  in  the  morning  with  their  gallants;  and 
there  being  a  privileged  chapd  io  tfN^  next  town 
they  were  married*     ' 

The 


The  old  gentlefQan  at  foon  as  he  was  inFormed 
that  his  daughter  was  iniffiiig»  made  fo  diligept  and 
fcrupulous  an  enquiry  after  ber^  that  be  learned 
with  whom  and  which  way  fiie  was  gone;  be 
mounted  his  borfe,  and  purfued  her,  not  without 
curfes  and  imprecations;  difcovering  rather  the 
tranfports  of  rage»  than  the  emotions  of  tendernefs, 
and  refcnting  the  offence  rather  as  the  rebellion 
of  a  flave,  than  the  difqbedience  of  a  child.  He 
did  not,  however,  overtake  them  till  the  marriage 
had  been  confummatedt  of  which  when  he  w^^s  in« 
C3rmed  by  the  bulbandy  be  turned  from  him  with 
expreflions  of  brutality  and  indignation ;  (wearing 
never  to  forgive  a  fault  which  be  bad  taken  no 
care  to  prevent. 

The  young  couple,  notwithftanding  their  union 
frequently  doubled  their  diilrefs,  ftill  continued 
'fond  of  each  other.  The  fpirit  of  enterprizc  find 
the  hope  of  prcfumption  were  not  yet  quelled  in 
the  young  foldier;  and  he  received  orders  to  at- 
tend King  William,  when  he  went  to  the  liege  of 
Namur,  wiih  exultation  and  tranfport,  believing 
his  elevation  to  independance  and  diftindion  as 
certain  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  take  pofleflion 
of  a  title  and  eftate.  His  wife  who  had  been  fome 
months  pregnant,  as  fhe  had  no  means  of  fubfift- 
cnce  in  his  abfence,  procured  a  paflage  with  him* 

When 
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When  (he  came  on  (hore  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  that  foltpwea  the  camp*  wVeCches  who  with- 
out compundion  wade  in  hiimah  blood  to  ftrip 
the  dying  and  the  dead»  to  whom'hbrror  becomes 
familiar  and  compaffion  impofllble,  fhe  was  terri- 
fied :  the  difcourfe  of  the  women,  rude  and  un-i 
polifhed  as  fhe  was,  coviered  her  with  confuGon, 
and  the  brutal  familiarity  of  the  men  filled  her 
with  indignatipn  and  difguft :  her  maid  Betty,  who 
had  alfo  attended  her  hufband,  was  the  only  per* 
fpn  with  whom  fhe  could  converfe,  and  from 
whom  fhe  could  hope  the  affiflance  of  which  fhe 
was  fo  foon  to  flahd  in  need« 

In  the  mean  time  fhe  found  it  difficult  to  fub-. 
fifl;  but  accidentally  hearing  the  name  of  an  offi« 
cer,  whom  fhe  remembered  to  have  vifited  her 
mother  foon  after  her  marriage,  fhe  applied  to  him, 
told  him  her  Qame,  and  requefted  that  he  would 
afford  her  his  prpteflion,  and  permit  her  to  take 
care  of  his  linen.  With  this  requeft  the  captain 
complied ;  her  circumftances  became  lefs  diftrefT- 
ed,  and  her  mind  more  eafy;  but  new  calamity 
fuddenly  overtook  her;  fhe  faw  her  hufband 
march  to  an  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  fav 
him  brought  back  defperately  wounded  at  night. 
The  next  day  he  was  removed  in  a  waggon  with 
fnany  others  who  were  in  the  fame  condition,  to  a 
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place  of  great  fafety,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three 
leagues,  where  proper  care  might  be  taken  of  their 
wounds.  She  intreated  the  captain  to  let  her  go 
in  the  waggon  with  him ;  but  to  this  he  could  not 
confent,  becaufe  the  waggon  would  be  filled  with 
thofe  who  neither  were  able  to  walk,.nor  could  be 
left  behind.  He  promifed,  however,  that  if  (he 
would  (lay  till  the  next  day,  he  would  endeavour 
to  procure  her  ^  pafl^ge;  but  fhe  chofe  rather  to 
follow  the  waggOR  pn  fjpot,  than  to  be  abfent  from 
her  hufband.  She  could  not^  however,  keep  pace 
with  it,  and  fhe  reached,  the  hofpital  but  juft  time 
to  kneel  down  by  him  upon  fome  clean  Ilraw,  to 
fee  him  fink  under  the.) laft  agony,  and  hear  the 
groan  that  is  repeated  no  more.  The  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  the  perturbation  of  her  mind, 
immediately  threw  her  into  labour,  and  fiie  lived 
but  to  be  delivered  of  MeliiTa.  who  was  thus  in 
the  mod  hclplcfs  ftate  left  without  father,  mother 
or  friend,  in  a  foreign  country,  in  circmftances 
which  could  afford  no  hope  of  reward  to  the  ten- 
derncfs  that  (hould  attempt  the  prcfervationof  her 
life,  and  among  perfons  who  were  become  obdu.» 
rate  and  infenfible,  by  having  been  long  ufed  to 
fee  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs. 

It  happened  that,  among  thofe  whom  accident 
or  diftrefs  had  brought  together  at  the  birth  of 
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Melifla,  there  Va^  a  young  woman  whofe  hiifband 
had  fallen  in  the  late  engagement^  and  who  a  few 
^Ays  before  had  lofl  a  little  boy  that  fhe  fuckled. 
This  perfon,  rather  perhaps  to  relieve  herfelf  from 
an  inconveniency,  than  in  compllffion  to  the  or* 
phan,  put  it  to  her  bread;  but  whatever  was  her 
motive,  (he  believed  that  the  affording  fuftenance 
to  the  livings  conferred  a  right  to  the  appai-el  of 
the  dead)  of  which  (he  therefore  took  pofieffionj 
but  in  fearching  her  pocket  (be  foilifd  only  atbim« 
ble,  the  remaint  of  a  pocket  looking  glaH^^  about 
the  value  of  a  peiiny  IJiltch  viodty,  and  the  cer« 
tificate  of  her  marriage.  The  paper,  which  flie 
could  not  read,  (6e  gave  afterwards  to  the  captain, 
who  was  touched  with  pity  at  the  relation  which 
in  inquiry  after  his  laundrefs  produced.  He  com- 
manded the  woman  who  bad  preferved  the  infant,, 
to  be  caVed  and  put  her  into  the  place  of  it's  mother. 
This  encouraged  her  to  continue  her  care  of  it  till 
the  captain  teturned  to  England,  with  whom  (he 
alfo  returned,  and  became  bis  fervant« 

This  gentleman,  as  foon,  as  he  had  fettled  his 
immediate  concerns,  fent  Melifla  under  the  care 
of  her  nurfe  to  her  grandfather;  and  inclofed  the 
certificate  of  her  mother's  marriage  in  a  letter  con- 
taining an  account  of  her  death,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  infant  had  been  preferved.    He  knew 
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that  thofe  who  had  been  once  dear  to  us,  by  what-  ^ 
fever  offence  they  may  have  alienated  our  affec* 
tions,  when  living,  are  generally  remembered  with 
tendernefs  when  dead;  and  that  after  the  grave 
has  flieltered  them  froni  our  refentment,  and  ren- 
dered reconciliation  impoflible,  we  often  regret  as 
fevere  that  condirft  Which  before  we  approved  as 
juft;  he,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  parental  fond«* 
liefs  which  an  old  man  had  once  felt  for  his  daugh- 
ter, would  revive  at  the  fight  of  her  offspring;  that 
the  memory  of  her  fault  would  be  loft  in  the  fenfc 
of  her  misfortunes ;  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  atone  for  that  inexorable  refentment  which  pro- 
duced them,  by  cherifhing  a  life  to  which  £he  had^ 
as  it  were,  transferred  her  own.  But  in  thefe  ex- 
pedations,  however  reafonable,  he  was  miftaken. 
The  old  man,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  met 
fenger  that  the  child  was  his  grand-daughter^  whom 
(he  was  come  to  put  Under  his  protedlion,  refufed 
to  examine  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  difmif« 
fed  her  with  menaces  and  infults.  The  knowledge 
of  every  uncommon  event  foon  becolties  general 
in  a  country  town.  An  uncle  of  Melifla*s,  who 
had  been  reje^d  by  his  father  fot  having  married 
his  maid,  heard  this  frefh  inftance  of  his  brutality 
If ith  grief  and  indignation;  he  fent  immediately 
for  the  child  and  the  letter,  and  alTured  the  fervant 
ibat  his  niece  ihouid  want  nothing  which  hetomld 
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beftow:  to  beftow  much^  indeed  was  not  in  his 
power^  for  his  father  having  obftinately  'perfifted 
in  his  refentment,  his  whole  fupport  was  a  little 
farm  which  he  rented  of  the  'fquire ;  but  as  be 
was  a  good  oeconomift  and  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  lived  decently ;  nor  did  he  throw  away 
content,  becaufe  his  father  had  denied  him  afflu- 
ence. 

Melifla,  who  was  compaffionated  for  her  mo- 
ther's misfortune,  of  which  her  uncle  had  been  par- 
ticularly informed  by  her  maid  Betty,  who  had 
returned  a  widow  to  her  friends  in  the  country, 
was  not  lefs  beloved  for  her  own  good  qualities; 
Ihe  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  work  at  her 
needle,  as  foon  as  (he  was  able  to  learn ;  and  (he 
was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  gentry  as  the  pretti- 
eftgirl  in  the  place;  but  her  aunt  died  when  fhe 
was  about  eleven  years  old,  and  before  (he  was 
thirteen  die  loft  her  uncle. 

She  was  now  again  thrown  back  upon  the  world, 
ftill  helplefs,  though  her  wants  were  increafed  ; 
wretched  in  proportion  as  fhe  had  known  happi- 
nefs,  fhe  looked  back  with  anguifh,  and  forward 
with  difliaftion;  a  fit  of  crying  had  juft  afFoidcd 
her  momentary  relief,  when  the  Tquire,  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  his  tenant,  fent  for 
her  to  his  houfe.    This  gentleman  had  heard  the 
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fiory  from  h^r  uncle,  and  was  uqwilling  that  a  life 
vhich  had  been  preferved  almoft  by  miracle, 
Ihould  at  lad  be  abandoned  to  mifery;  he  there- 
fore  determined  to  receive  her  into  his  family,  not 
as  a  fervant,  but  as  a  companion  to  his  daughter, 
a  young  lady  finely  accomplifhed,  and  now  about 
fifteen.  The  old  gentleman  was  touched  with  her 
diftrefs^  and  Mifs  received  her  with  great  tender* 
nefs  and  complacency  ;  (he  wiped  away  her  tears, 
and  of  the  intolerable  anguifh  of  her  mind,  nothing 
remained  but  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  uncle» 
whom  (he  loved  and  reverenced  as  a  parent.  She 
bad  now  courage  to  examine  the  contents  of  a 
little  box  which  he  had  put  into  her  hand  juft  be* 
fore  he  expired;  (he  found  in  it  only  the  certifi- 
cate of  her  mother's  marriage,  enclofed  in  the 
captain's  letter,  and  an  account  of  the  events  that 
have  been  before  related,  which  her  uncle  had  put 
down  as  they  came  to  his.  knowledge :  the  train  of 
mournful  ideas  that  now  rufhed  upon  her  mind, 
raifed  emotions  which,  if  they  could  not  be  fup« 
prefled  by  reafon,  were  foon  deftroyed  by  their 
own  violence.  In  thi^  family,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  after  returned  to  London,  Melifla  foon  be* 
came  a  favourite:  the  good  *fquire  feemedto.con-i 
fider  her  as  his  child,  and  Mifs  as  her  fider;  fhe 
was  taught  dancing  and  mufic,  introduced  to  the 
bed  company,  elegantly  drefled,  apd  allowed  fuch 
N  2  fums 
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.  fums  as  were  necScflary  for  trivial  eatpenceir,  Yomb 
feldom  fufFers  the  dread  of  to-morrow  to  imnidcf 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  ta-day,  but  rather  regards 
prefent  felicity  as  the  pledge  of  future:  Meliffiit 
was  probably  as  happy  as  if  (he  had  been  in  iht 
adual  pofleffion  of  a  fortune^  that,  to  the  eafe  and 
fplendor  which  fhe  enjoyed  already^  which  would 
have  added  (lability  and  independeiKe. 

She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  the 
only  Ion  of  her  benefador  was  juft  come  from  the 
ttniverfity  to  fpend  the  winter  with  his  father  in 
town.  He  was  charmed  with  her  perfon,  bebavu 
out,  and  difcourfe ;  and  what  he  could  not  bof 
admire,  he  look  every  opportunity  to  commends 
She  foon  perceived  that  he  (hewed  particular  re- 
fped;  to  her,  when  he  thought  they  would  not  be 
perceived  by  others;  and  that  he  endeavoured  ta 
recommend  himfelf  by  an  officious  affiduity,  and 
a  diligent  attention  to  the  moft  minute  circum^ 
ftances  that  might  contribute  to  her  pleafure.  But 
this  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman,  however 
it  might  gratify  her  vanity,  could  not  fail  to  alarm 
h6r  fear ;  (he  forefaw,  that  if  what  (he  had  remark* 
ed  in  his  conduft  (hould  be  perceived  by  his  fa- 
ther and  fifter,  the  peace  of  the  (amily  would  be 
dcllroyed:  and  that  fhe  muft  either  be  (hipwreck^ 
ed  in  the  ftorm^  or  thrown  oveif  to  appeafe  iu 
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She  therefore  afFcf^ed  not  to  perceive,  tba^  inoxc 
than  a  general  cpmplaifance  was  intended  by  hef 
lover,  and  hoped  that  he  would  thus  be  difcoura* 
ged  from  making  an  explicit  declaration:  but 
lbovigb.be  was  mortified  at  ber  difregard  of  thai 
wUcb  he  knew  (he  could  not  but  fee,  yet  he  de« 
termlned  to  addrefs  her  in  fuch  terms  as  (hould 
not  leave  this  provoking  neucirality  in  ber  power: 
though  he  reverenced  her  virtue,  yet  he  feared 
too  much  the  anger  of  bis  father  to  think  of  ^uu 
king  ber  bis  wife :  andhe»was  too  deeply  enam- 
oured of  her  beauty,  to  relinquiih  his  hopes  of 
poflefling  her  as  a  miftrefs.  An  opportunity  for 
the  executing  of  his  purpole  was  notloi^  wanting: 
file  received  bis  general  profeffions  of  love  with 
levity  and  merriment;  but  when  flie  percpved 
tluyt  his  view  was  to  feduce  her  to  prollitution,  &e 
bu^A  inito  tears,  and  fell  back  in  an  agony  unable 
to  ijpeak.  ^e  was  immediately  touched  with  grief 
and  remoife ;  his  tenderncfs  was  alarmed  at  her 
diftrefs,  andhiseilecm  increafed  by  her  virtues 
he  catched  her  in  his  arms,  and  as  an  atonement 
£ar  the  infult  ihe  had  xecelved^  he  offered  her  mar* 
ciage:  but. as  her  chaftity  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
become  bis  mii&rels,  neither  would  her  gratitude 
permit  her  to  become  his  wife;  and  as  foon  as  (he 
was  fufficiently  recolleded,  Jhe  Intreated  hiin  ne« 
ver  more  to  urge  her  to  violate  the  obligation  (he 
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was  under  either  to  herfclf  or  to  her  benefaSor: 
«  Would  not,"  faid  (he,  "  the  prerence  of  a  wretch 
whom  you  had  feduced  from  innocence  and  peace 
to  remorfe  and  guilt,  perpetually  upbraid  you; 
and  would  you  not  fear  to  be  betrayed  by  a  wife^ 
whofe  fidelity  no  kindnefs  can  fecure;  who  had 
broken  all  the  bands  that  reftrain  the  generous 
and  the  good;  and  who  by  an  aft  of  the  moft  fla- 
gitious ingratitude  had  at  once  reached  the  pinna- 
cle of  guilt,  to  which  others  afcend  by  impercep- 
tible  gradations."-— Thefe  objeftions,  though  they 
could  neither  be  obviated  nor  evaded,  had  yet  no 
tendency  to  fubdue  defire;  he  loved  with  greater 
delicacy,  but  with  more  ardour;  and  as  he  could 
not  always  forbear  expoftulations,  neither  could 
(he  always  filence  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
more  efFeftually  prevent  their  being  repeated* 
Such  was  one  morning  the  fituation  of  the  two 
lovers;  he  had  taken  her  hand  into  his,  and  was 
fpeaking  with  great  eagernefs;  while  fhe  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  timerous  complacency,  and  lif- 
tened  to  him  with  attention  which  her  heart  con- 
demned; his  father  in  this  tender  moment,  in 
which  their  powers  of  perception  were  mutually 
cngroffcd  by  each  other,  came  near  enough  to 
•hear  that  his  heir  had  made  propofals  of  marriage^ 
and  retired  without  their  knowledge. 
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As  he  did  not  dream  that  fuch  a  propofal  could 
poffibly  be  rejefted  by  a  girl  in  Melifla's  fituation, 
imagining  that  every  woman  believed  her  virtue 
to  be  inviolate,  if  her  perfon  was  not  protlituted^ 
he  took  his  meafures  accordingly.  It  was  near 
the  time  in  which  his  family  had  been  ufed  to  re« 
move  into  the  country  :  he  therefore,  gave  orders, 
that  every  thing  fliould  be  immediately  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  that  the  coach  (hould  be  rea- 
dy at  fix  the  next  morning,  a  man  and  horfe 
being  difpatched  in  the  mean  time  to  give  notice 
of  their  arrival.  The  young  folks  were  a  little 
furprized  at  this  fudden  removal ;  but  though  the 
'fquire  was  a  good-natured  man,  yet  as  he  go« 
verned  his  family  with  high  authority,  and  as  they 
preceived  fomething  had  offended  him,  they  did 
not  enquire  the  reafon,  nor  did  they  fufpeft  it. 

Meliffa  packed  up  her  things  as  ufual :  and  in 
the  morning  the  young  gentleman  and  his  fitter 
having  by  their  father's  orders  got  into  the  coach, 
he  called  Meliffa  into  the  parlour;  where  in  a 
few  words,  with  great  acrimony,  he  reproached 
her  With  having  formed  a  defign  to  marry  his  fon 
without  his  confent,  an  a£l  of  ingratitude,  which 
he  faid  juftified  him  in  upbraiding  her  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  already  conferred  upon  her, 
and  in  a  relolution  he  bad  taken  that  a  bank  bill 
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tit  fifty  pounds^  v;hich  he  then  put  into  ber  band^ 
Ihould  be  the  laft,  adding,  that  be  expefifed  file 
ibould  within  one  week  leave  tlie  hotffe.  To  this 
heavy  charge  (he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  ttpij^ 
nor  did  he  ftay  to  fee  whether  the  wotild  attftnpt 
it,  but  baftily  got  into  the  coacb^  which  immtdt* 
ately  drove  from  the  door. 

Thus  was  Melifla  a  thttd  (ime»  by  a  fadden 
mnd  unexpeded  defertion,  expofed  to  .penufy  and 
diftrefs,  with  this  aggravation,  that  eafe  andiifflu* 
ence  were  become  habitual ;  and  that  though:  (he 
was  not  fo  helplers  as  at  the  death  of  her  uncle^ 
file  was  expofed  to  yet  greater  danger ;  for  few 
that  have  been  ufed  to  flumber  up  and  down,  and 
wake  to  feftivity,  can  refift  the  allureoieiHi  of 
vice^  who  ftill  offers  eafe  and  plenty,  when  Uie  al- 
ternative  are  a  (lock  bed,  and  a  garret,  fhort 
meals,  coarfe  apparel^  and  pefpetual  labours  Kfe- 
lifia,  as  foon  as  (he  had  recovered  from  the  ftupor 
which  had  feized  her  upon  fo  aftoniflling  and 
dreadful  a  change  of  fortune^  determined  not  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  a  perfon  who  imtagined  faer 
to  be  unworthy  of  it;  nor  to  attempt  her  juftifi- 
cation,  while  it  would  render  her  veracity  fufpe£i< 
ed,  and  appear  to  proceed  only  from  the  hope  of 
being  reftored  to  a  date  of  fplendid  depmdance^ 
from  which  jealoufy  or  caprice  miglit  again  atacny 

time 
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lime  remove  her,  lirithout  notice:  flie  had  notj 
indeed,  any  hope  of  being  everable  to  defend 
beifelf  againft  her  accufer  upon  equal  terms;  nor 
did  (he  know  how  to  fabfift  a  fingle  day,  when 
flie  had  returned  his  bill  and  quitted  his  boufe ; 
yet  fuch  was  the  dignity  of  herfpirit,  that  fhe 
immediately  inclofed  it  in  a  blank  coyer,  di- 
re£ted  to  him  at  his  country  houfe,  and  calling 
tip  the  maid  who  bad  been  left  to  take  care  of 
the  hoiife,  fent  her  immediately  with  it  to  the 
Poft-Oflice.  The  tears  then  burft  out,  which  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  had  before  reftrained ;  and 
ithen  the  fefvant  returned^  fiie  told  her  all  that 
had  happened,  and  afked  her  advice^  what  fhe 
(hoiild  do.  'the  girl,  after  the  Hrft  emotions  of 
wonder  and  pity  had  fubfided,  told  her  that  fhe 
had  a  fitter  who  lodged  in  a  reputable  houfe,  and 
took  in  plain  work,  to  whom  {he  would  be  wel- 
come, as  (he  could  affift  in  her  bufinefs,  of  which 
Ihe  had  often  more  than  fhe  could  do;  and  with 
"wborn  (he  might  continue  till  fome  nrare  eligible 
fituation  could  be  obtained.  MelilTa  liftened  to  this 
propolal  as  to  the  voice  of  Heaven ;  her  mind  was 
fuddenly,  releafed  from  the  moft  tormenting  per- 
plexity, from  the  dread  of  wandering  about  without 
money  or  employment,  expofed  to  the  menaces  of 
a  beadle,  or  the  infults  of  the  rabble;  fhe  was  in 
)iafte  to  fecorc  htv  good  fortune,  and  felt  fome 

O  degree 
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degree  of  pain  left  (he  fhould  lofe  it  by  the  earlier 
application  of  another;  (he  therefore  went  io^me- 
diately  with  the  maid  to  her  fifter,  with  whom  it 
was  foon  agreed  that  Melifla  fhould  work  for  her 
board  and  lodging;  for  (he  would  not  accept  as  a 
gift^  that  which  (he  could  by  any  means  deferve 
as  a  payment. 

While  Melifla  was  a  journcywoman  to  a  per- 
fon,  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  would  have  re- 
garded her  with  envy,  and  approached  her  witk 
confufion;  it  happened  that  a  fuit  of  linen  was 
brought  from  the  milliners,  wrapped  up  in  a  newf- 
paper;  the  linen  was  put  into  the  work  balket,  and 
the  paper  being  thrown  carelefsly  about,  Melifla 
at  lafl  catched  it  up,  and  was  about  to  read  it; 
but  perceiving  it  had  been  publiihed  a  fortnight| 
was  juft  a  going  to  put  it  in  the  fire,  when  by  an 
accidental  glance  flie  faw  her  father's  name :  this 
immediately  engaged  her  attention,  and  with  great 
perturbation  of  mind  fhe  read  an  advertifement, 
in  which  her  father,  faid  to  have  left  his  friends 
about  eighteen  years  before,  and  to  have  entered 
either  into  the  army  or  navy,  was  dire£led  to  ap« 
ply  to  a  perfon  in  Staples  Inn,  who  could  inform 
him  of  fomething  greatly  to  his  advantage.  To 
this  perfon  Melifla  applied  with  all  the  ardour  of 
curioiity,  and  all  the  tumult  of  expeQation;  flic 

was 
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was  informed  that  the  elder  brother  of  the  perfon 
mentioned  in  the  advertifement  was  lately  dead, 
unmarried ;  that  he  was  poflelTed  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred  a  year,  five  hundred  of  which  had  defcend. 
ed  to  him  from  his  father,  and  one  thoufand  had 
been  left  him  by  an  uncle,  which  upon  his  deaths 
there  being  no  male  heir,  had  been  claimed  by  his 
iifters ;  but  that  a  miftrefs  who  had  lived  with  him 
many  years,  and  who  had  been  treated  by  the 
fuppofed  heireffes  with  too  much  feverity  and  con- 
tempt, had  in  the  bitternefs  of  her  refentment 
publiflied  the  advertifement,  having  heard  in  the 
family  that  there  was  a  younger  brother  abroad. 

The  conflift  of  different  paflions  excited  with 
uncommon  violence  in  the  breaft  of  MelifTa,  de- 
prived her  for  a  lime  of  the  power  of  refleflion^ 
and  when  (he  became  more  calm,  (he  knew  not 
by  what  method  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  ]\er 
rKght;  her  mind  was  bewildered  amidil  a  thou- 
fand podibilities,  and  diftreffed  by  the  appreb^n- 
(ion  that  all  might  prove  ioefFeduah 

After  much  thought  and  many  proje^s,  ihe 
recolle6led  that  the  captain,  whofe  fervant  brought 
her  to  England,  could  probably  aflPord  her  more 
afli (lance  than  any  other  perfon;  as  he  had  often 
lieen  pointed  out  to  her  in  public  places  by  the 
O  2  'fquire 
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Tquire,  to  whom  her  ftoiy  was  "well  known,  (be 
was  acquainted  with  bis  perfotr,  and  luiew  thai 
within  a  few  months  he  was  alive ;  Ihe  foon  eb^ 
tained  direfiions  to  his  boufe,  and  being  readilf 
admitted  to  a  conference,  0ie  told  him  with  at 
much  prefence  of  mind  as  fli^  could,  thai  (he 
was  the  perfon  whom  his  compaiipon  had  contri«« 
buted to  preferve  when  an  infant;  in  confirmatioii 
of  which  fhe  produced  his  letter,  and  the  certifi- 
cate inclofed  in  it ;  that  by  the  death  of  a  father's 
elder  brother,  whofe  bmily  fhe  had  never  known^ 
file  was  become  entitled  to  a  very  con(iderable 
eftate;  but  that  fiie  knew  not  what  evidence  would 
be  necflcary  to  fupport  her  claim,  how  fuch  evi- 
dence was  to  be  produced,  nor  with  whom  toentriift 
the  management  of  an  affair  in  which  wealth  and 
influence  would  be  employed  againlt  her.  The 
old  captain  received  her  with  that  eafy  politenefs 
vi^bich  is  almoft  peculiar  to  his  profeflion,  and 
with  a  warmth  of  benevolence  that  is  feldom  found 
in  any ;  he  congratulated  her  upon  fo  happy  and 
linexpeQed  event;  and  without  the  parage  of 
oflentatious  liberality,  without  extorting  an  ex- 
plicit confeffion  of  her  indigence,  he  gave  her  a 
letter  to  his  lawyer,  in  whom  he  faid  fhe  might 
with  the  utmoft  fecurity  conRde,  and  with  whom 
fhe  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  tell 
her  flory :  w  And  do  not,**  faid  he,  •*  doubt  of  fuc- 
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pcftf,  for  I  will  be  ready  to  leftify  what  I  know 
of  the  affair>  whenever  I  flia)l  be  caUed  on ;  ao^ 
^  vomasi  who  wa#  prefent  at  your  birtht  aiyl 
bfought  you  over,  Aill  lives  with  mfi,  aad  oq  ac« 
cafion  may  do  yoi|  iigoal  (ervice/ 

Melifla  departed,  melted  with  gratitude  «nd 
elated  with  hope.  The  gentleman^  to  whom  the 
captain's  letter  was  a  recommendation,  profecuted 
ber  claim  with  fo  much  {kill  and  afliduiiy^  that 
within  a  few  months  (he  was  put  in  poiTeflion  of 
ber  eftate.  Her  6rft  care  was  to  wait  upon  the 
captain,  to  whom  (be  now  owed  not  only  life  but 
a  fortune  :  he  received  her .  acknowledgment! 
with  a  pleafure,  which  only  thofe  who  merit  it 
^an  enjoy ;  and  inlifted  ^bat  (he  (hould  draw  upon 
him  for  fuch  Turns  as  (he  (hould  want  before  her 
rents  became  due.  She  then  took  very  handfomo 
ready  furni(hed  lodgings,  and  detennined  imme* 
diately  to  juftify  her  conduft  to  the  Tquire,  whofe 
kindnefs  fhe  fltill  remembered,  and  whofe  refenu 
ment  (he  had  forgiven.  With  this  view  (he  fet 
out  in  a  chariot  and  fix,  attended  by  two  fervanta 
in  livery  on  horfeback,  and  proceeded  to  bit 
country.feat,  from  whence  the  family  was  not  re« 
turned :  (he  had  lain  at  an  inn  withifi  fix  miles  of 
the  place,  and  when  the  chariot  drove  up  to  the 
door,  as  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  (he  could 
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perceive  the  fervants  run  to  and  fro  in  a  huny, 
and  the  young  lady  Sc  her  brother  gazing  through 
the  window  to  fee  if  they  knew  the  livery  :  Ihe 
remarked  every  circumftance  which  denoted  her 
own  importance  with  exultation;  and  enjoyed  the 
folicitude  which  her  prefence  produced  among 
thofe,  from  whofe  fociety  (he  had  fo  lately  been 
driven  with  difdain  and  indignation. 

She  now  encreafed  their  wonder^  by  fending  in 
a  fervant  to  acquaint  the  old  gentleman,  that  a 
lady  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  about  urgent  bufi- 
nefs^  whi(!:h  would  not  however  long  detain  him  ? 
he  courteoufly  invited  the  lady  to  honour  him 
with  her  commands,  hafted  into  his  beft  parlour^ 
adjufted  his  wig,  and  put  himfelf  in  the  beft  order 
to  receive  her:  (he  alighted,  and  difplayed  a  very 
rich  undre{s,  which  correfponded  with  the  ele- 
gance of  her  chariot,  and  the  modifh  appearance 
of  her  fervants.  She  contrived  to  hide  her  face 
as  (he  went  up  the  walk,  that  (he  might  not  be 
known  too  foon;  and  was  immediately  introduced 
to  her  old  friend,  to  whom  (he  foon  difcovered 
herfelf  to  his  great  a(loni(hment,  and  before  he 
had  recovered  his  prefence  of  mind,  (he  addrefled 
him  to  this  effeft,  "  You  fee,  (ir,  an  orphan  who 
is  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  your  bounty^ 
k^ut  who  has  been  equally  injured  by  your  fufpi- 
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cions.  When  I  was  a  dependant  u|>on  jroiir  libe^ 
rality,  I  would  not  afTert  my  innocence^  becaufe 
I  CQuld  not  bear  to  be  fufpe3ed  of  falfhood :  but 
I  afiert  it  now,  being  the  pofleflbr  of  a  paternal 
cftate«  becaufe  I  cannot  bear  to  be  fufpeded  of 
ingratitude :  that  your  fon  prefled  me  to  marry 
him,  is  true;  but  it  is  alfo  true  that  I  refufed  him^ 
becaufe  I  would  hot  difappoiiit  your  hopes  and 
impoverifh  your  poftcrity.'*  The  old  gentleman's 
tonfulion  was  encreafed  by  the  wonder3  that  crow- 
ded upon  him:  he  firll  made  fome  attempts  to 
apologisie  for  his  fufpicions  With  aukwardnefs  and 
helitation;  then  doubting  the  truth  of  appearance, 
he  brdke  off  abruptly  and  remained  filent ;  theft 
approaching,  he  began  to  congratulate  her  upon 
her  good  fortune,  and  again  defifted  before  he'  hA^ 
finiflied  the  compliment. 

Melifla  perceived  his  perplexity,  slnd  gueffed 
the  caufe;  (he  was,  therefore,  about  to  account 
more  particularly  for  the  fudden  change  of  hercir- 
cumdances,  but  Mifs^  whofe  maid  had  brought 
her  intelligence  from  the  fervams,  that  the  lady's 
name  who  was  with  her  papa  was  Melifla,  and  that 
fhe  was  lately  come  to  a  great  eftate  by  the  death 
of  an  uncle,  could  no  longer  reftrain  the  impati- 
ence of  her  affedion  and  joy ;  flie  rulhed  into  the 
room  and  fell  iipon  her  neck^  with  a  tranfport  that 
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can  6nly  be  felt  by  friendfhipf  afncl^cxt)reffcd  by 
tears.  When  this  tender  filence  was  over,  the 
fcruples  of  doubt  were  foon  obviated;  tbe  redDn- 
ciliation  was  reciprocal  and  fincere;  tbe  father 
kd  oiit  bis  gueft,  and  prefented  her  tohiafon  with 
an  ^pdlogy  for  his  condud  to  them  both. 

Melifla  had  befpoke  a  dinner  and  beds  at  the 
inn,  but  fhe  was  liot  fufFered  to  return.  Within 
a  few  weeks  (he  becathe  the  daughter  of  her  friendi 
who  gave  bet  hand  to  his  foui  with  whom  ihe 
Ihared  many  years  that  happinefs  which  is  ibe  re- 
ward  of  virtue*  They  had  feveral  children^  but 
none  furvived  them ;  and  Melifla,  upon  the  death 
of  her  hulband,  which  happened  about  feven  years 
ago,  retired  wholly  from  town  to  her  eftate  in 
the  country,  where  flie  lived  beloved,  and  died 
in  peace. 
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MEMENTO  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

JLt  was  an  obfervatioh  of  fiiihop  Corbet^  that 
All  Travellers  this  heavy  Judgrrcent  hear  f 
An  handstme  hostess  makes  a  Reckoning  deari 
Edeh  Word^  each  Lookj  your  Purses  must  re-- 

quite  *cfn^ 
And  every  Welcimie  adds  another  Itsm. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of  the  good  bi- 
lhop*8,  I  fend  yoil  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  me  on  one  of  the  eiccurfions  into  the  country^ 
which  I  genetally  take  at  this  feafon  of  the  yean 

Having  taken  a  pretty  exteofive  turn  in  the 
morning,  and  itiy  horfe  and  myfelf  being  both  of 
a  mind  with  refped  to  baitings  I  fuffered  him  to 
turn  in  with  me  to  the  firft  Inn  X  came  to»  whjch 
happened  to  be  the  Caftle^  whef£  I  was  met  at 
the  door  by  a  young  lady,  whdm^  by  her  dr^fs,  I 
fhould  have  conceived  tobefomegueftof  fafliion^ 
iF  (he  had  not^  upon  my  alighting,  moft  politely 
made  me  an  apology |  that  all  her  rooms  were  ta« 
ken  up,  and  defired  me  to  walk  into  the  little 
parlour  behind  the  bar.  This  civility  of  her*s,  to. 
gether  with  a  look  that  would  have  iinloofed  the 
purfc-ftrings  of  any  old  city  churl,  at  once  re- 
moved all  my  prudent  oeconomical  refolutions  of 
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eating  joft  a  fnap  of  cold  meat^  and  away :  of  mj 
own  accord^  I  moft  generoufly  ordered  a  chicken 
to  be  put  down ;  but  my  landlady  tlropping  an 
hint  that  fhc  herfelf  bad  not  dined,  I  could  nIK 
refill  the  temptation  of  defiring  the  pleafure  of  her 
company  to  eat  with  me,  which  (be  readily  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  on  her  obf^erving  that  the  chickeiu 
were  very  fmall  and  nice,  and  to  be  fure  I  moft 
fat  hungry  after  my  ride,  I  confented  to  have  a 
couple  of  them  done. 

She  then  aiked  me  in  a  nK>ft  bewitching  mao^. 
ner.  If  I  chofo  to  drink  any  thing;  but,  thovgh  I 
declared  thai  I  never  touched  a  drop  of  any  li« 
quor  before  meals,  yet  (be  enticed  me  to  tofs  up 
i  !gltft  (of  cheffjr  to  get  me  an  appetite,  whicby 
bef6r6  fiie  had  concluded  J  could  not  want,  and 
flie  had  even  the  complaifance  to  pledge  me. 

When  dinner  was  ferved  op,  I  was  furprifed  to 

fee  a  difli  of  eels  brought  in ;  and,  on  my  fayingf 

that  I  fancied  the  cook  had  made  a  miftake,  flie 

moft  civilly  begged  ten  thoufand  pardons,  and 

faid  (he  thought  I  .had  ordered  them ;  but  added^ 

that  indeed  |he  did  not  doubt  but  I  (bould  like 

them,  and  for  her  own  party  ibe  was  excel&vely 

fond  of  them* 
t 

As  that  wiis  the  cafe,  I  could  by  no  means  con- 

fent 
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fent  to  their  being  taken  away;  and,  after  wc  had 
done  with  the  fifli  and  chicken^  a  tliih  of  tarts, 
fpontaneoufly  made  its  appearance,  without  wait* 
ing  for  the  word  of  command. 

My  kind  landlady  made  me  tafte  this,  and  in-* 
fifted  upon  helping  me  to  another,  which  Jhe  af* 
fared  me  was  moft  excellent,  till  (he  had  euiner 
forced  upon  me,  or  uken  to  herfelf  a  bit  put  of. 
each  fort. 

I  ihould  have  told  you,  that,  during  dinner,  be* 
fides  the  ufual  concomitants  of  a  tankard  of  each^ 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  hob  and  nob  with  her  in  a 
variety  of  old  beer,  cyder,  rhenifh,  mountain,  lit- 
bon,  &c.  and,  to  crown  all,  my  landlady  would 
cwtti  rife  from  table  herfelf  to  make  me  a  cup, 
at  which  (he  declared  ihe  had  a  mod .  excellent 
hand. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  could  not  but 
afkher,  what  (he  chofe  to  drink;  to  which  ihe' 
modeftly  anfvered,  whatever  I  liked,  at  the  fame' 
time  hinting  to  me,  that  nobody  bad  betttr  French 
wines  than  {he  had. 

However,  I  thought  proper  to  difregard  all  her 
hints  of  that  kind»  and  ordered  a  fimple  bottle  of 
port. 
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When  thjs  was  brought,  I  aflc^d  if  |  fhoulj 
help  her;  flie  told  me  fhe  never  touched  that  forf 
of  wine ;  fo  that  I  could  not  but  call  for  a  pint  of 
lifbon  which  fiie  liked  better. 

She  would  fain,  indeed,  have  prevailed  on  me 
afterwards  to  fuffer  her  to  prod;ice  a  bottUpof  cla^ 
ret,  of  which^  flie  (aid,  fhe  could  drink  a  glafs  of 
two  herfelf;  but,  finding  roe  inflexible  on  that 
bead,  fhe  compounded  the  matter  with  me,  on 
bringing  me  over  to  confent  to  our  having  a  flafk 
of  Florence,  the  befl  that  ever  wfis  ts^fted.  I  need 
nqt  tel)  you,  gentlemen,  the  agreeable  chat,  or 
the  pleaGng  familiarities,  that  pafled  between  us^ 
till  it  was  time  for  me  to  mount  ipy  horfe ;  bqt. 
I  could  not  even  then  get  away,  without  doing 
her  the  pleafure  firft  to  drink  a  difh  of  tea  with 
her,  to  whjch  a  pot  of  coffee  was  alfp  added, 
though  I  did  not  touch  a  drop.  In  fhort  gentle^ 
men,  her  behaviour  was  fo  engaging,  her  looks  fo 
inviting  and  her  artifices  fo  inveighing,  that  I 
quite  forgot  how  dear  I  was  to  pay  for  my  ^nter- 
taininent,  till  the  dreadful  reckoning  was  called 
for,  which  convinced  me  of  the  juftnefs  of  fiifhop 
Corbet's  remarks  before  quoted.  Indeed  as  I 
had  ordered  a  fuperfluity  of  viQuals  that  I  could 
not  eat,  and  of  liquors  that  I  could  not  drink,  and 
all  for  the  fake  of  my  hoflefs's  fweet  company,  I 

think 
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think  that  the  bilU^ioftead  gf4he  ulual  articles  of 
bread  and  beer^ — chickens— and  wine^  &C4  might 
have  been  made  out  thus ; 


1            ■  . 

.  £• 

s. 

d. 

For  a  low  courtelyj 

9 

1 

Q 

Item^  a  fmile, 

0 

1 

6 

Iteni^  an  oglp^ 

6 

a 

6 

Item,  k  fcjueeze  by  the  hand^ 

6 

4 

0. 

I  teip,  a  tap  of  the  cheeky 

.0 

5 

Ar 

'Item,  akifs. 

0 

10 

6 

Kindly  welcome,  Sir^  to  Betty  or  the 

\ 

ws^iter^ 

0 

1 

<^i 

Horfe, 

p 

* 

Ov 

Sum  total,  £.  1    'J    o  \ 

Jujl  a  moidore !  $1  tolerable  fum  for  an  occa?-. 
fioiial  baiting  op  the  ifoad!  ,  \ 

For  liny  part,  I  am  determined^  for  the  future, . 
never  to  fet  my  foot  in  an  Inn,  where  the  land-r  t 
)ady  is  not  as  oldalad  as  ugly  as  motheir  Shipton.  . 


ON/ 
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On  music.  ■ 

HAIL  power  divine t  whofe  perfuaGve  charms 
Awake  the  foul  to  harmony  and  love ; 
Whilfl  on  the  wings  of  agile  thought  it  (bars 
To  its  Almighty  Source,  who  fits  ^nthron'd 
Iromenfely  diftant  from  this  mortal  bourn^ 
Tho*  felt  by  all,  acknowledg'd,  and  ador'd^ 
Whence  pleafvre,  free  fVom  bafe  infeflion,  flows^ 
To  feed  with  hope  the  immortal  part  of  man. 
And  eale  the  obtruding  woes  of  ling'riog  age! 
Mqsic  has  charms  to  footh  the  brow  of  carCj,  . 
Abforb  the  caufe,  and  diflipate  the  gloom : 
Feftive  mirth  refumes  her  wonted  feat. 
Revels  at  large  and  fmiles  without  controul ; 
It  turns  the  favage  breaft  from  direful  deeds 
To  thofe  more  pure,  as  fwell  the  myftick  notes. 
And  lull  to  fleep  thofe  impious  paffions 
Which  fo  demoniac  prove  againft  mankind! 
If  thus  the  jarring  founds  below  can  do, 
What  then  muft  heavenly  cadence  prove? 
Where  Seraphims,  in  (hining  order  rang'd^ 
Ten  thoufand  trumpets,  high  exalted,  blow. 
Joined  by  the  mufick  of  the  cherub  band. 
Who  mingle  voice  with  their  melodious  harps. 
Making  the  grand  empyreal  dome  refound 
With  pecrlefs  fymphony  of  harmonious  found. 

While 
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While  Angels  low  in  adoration  bendy 
To  offer  up  their  pure  and  hallowed  fong 
Before  the  throne  of  their  tremendous  God  ! 
Origin  of  blifs,  and  power  infinite  I 
Oh!  plenitude  divine;  exubVant  date  I 
May  we  prepare,  with  one  accordant  voices 
The  folemn  pomp  and  faintly  hoft  to  meet» 
To  Vivfi  in  boundlefs  and  immortal  joy^ 
When  worlds  diffolve,  and  time  fliall  be  no  raoref 


THE 
FOLLOWING  REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE, 

Of  the  Celebrated  Voltaire, 

As  Related  by  One  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Him. 

EVERY  one  who  vifited  Femcy  during  the 
life-time  of  that  great  genius^  knows  that  he 
had  a  curious  banging  writing.defk  within  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed,  with  two  candles  conflanlly  bum« 
ing,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  writing,  and  contain- 
ing fuch  papers  as  he  had  occafion  to  refer  to. 
This  deik  was  con{lru6ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  could  let  it  up  and  down  as  he  pleafed,  fo  that 
when  he  did  not  want  to  ufe  it,  by  drawing  it  up, 
no  light  appeared  upon  his  pillow  to  interrupt  his 

repofe» 
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repofe.  One  night,  by  fome  accident,  as  it  is  fd^- 
pofed^  one  of  the  candles  fell  out  of  its  focket^  and 
fet  fife  to  the  papers  upon  the  defk;  the  curtains 
were  prefcntly  in  a  blaze^  and  Voltaire  narrowly 
efcaped  with  his  life*  He  was,  as  naturally  may 
be  fuppofed  greatly  terrified;  but  the  (hock  of 
this  conflagration  was  nothing,  compared  to  the 
anxiety  he  felt,  when  he  found  fome  of  his  nioft 
taluable  manufcripts  were  defiroyed.  It  ts  (aid 
that  amongft  others  there  was  an  Epic  poem,, 
which  he  had  been  poHflrtngHbf  ftifttf^yiSrs,  and 
which  he  had  nearly  finUhed. 

^:  Whether  his  death  iftight  not  be  battened  \]^ -^ 
this  accident  I  will  not  pretend  to  determi^t:  but 
he  took  this  lofs  fo  greatly  to  heart,  that  it  was^the. 
laflj  thing  he  mentioned  to  me  upon  taking  leave — 
*^  Ah !  Mon  cher  Monfieur,  (faid  he  with  a  deep 
Ugh,  and  tears  (landing  in  his  eyes)  quelle  perie! 
quelle  pertc!-— jamais  a  retablir!" 


ANEC- 


{  lis) 
ANECDOTE 

.OF 

COLLEY  GIBBER. 

CIBBER  being  at  court  (when  poet  Lauitat) 
a  few  days  before  the  birth  clay.  Colonel  B— ^ 
(who  had  a  penfion  upon  the  Irifh  eftablifhinem) 
farcaftically  alk6d  Colley  what  bis  ode  would  turn 
upon,  as  the  year  had  been  very  barren  of  fubjeds 
for  poetickl  flights?  ««  Why,  Colonel,**  replied 
Gibber^  <^  I  have  a  number  of  court  locufts  in  my 
eye,  who  are  always  very  plentiful,  and  I  hope  in 
fuch  a  dearth  of  other  objeds^  to  give  them  a 
flight  even  beyond  Pamaflus." 


SINCERITY; 

IN  fpite  of  all  the  eulogiums  on  finterityi  it  id 
very  certain  that  a  ftrid  adherence  to  it  upon 
^W  occafions  would  be  attended  with  conlequen- 
tes  extremely  difagreeable. 

What  feuds  and  animofities  wduld  be  kindled 
in  private  families  if  the  individuals  of  which  they 
are  compofed  were  to  fpeak,  without  the  lea  ft  re* 

Q  Jftraint, 
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ftraint,  what  they  think  of  each  other;  were  they, 
in  one  word,  to  be  fincere.  By  finccrtty  the  peo- 
ple of  all  public  focieties  would  be  confiderably 
di(lurbed>  and  even  the  harmony  of  the  drawing* 
room  itfelf  converted  into  difcord.  Let  the  mo- 
ifaiifts  and  divines  rail  at  diffimulatton  as  long'  a^ 
they  pleafe,  we  fhould  be  brutes  without  it,  and 
run  the  rifque  of  having  our  bones  broken  when- 
ever  we  opened  our  lips.  Can  fincerity  contri<* 
bute  to  the  happinefs  of  human  life?  by  nome»ns. 
I'he  weaknefs  of  human  nature  give  daily  and  for- 
cible proofs  of  its  inefficacy:  in  compliance  with 
thofeweaknefles  men,  if  they  wouM  live  with  to- 
lerable comfort  in  the  world,  mud  keep  their  real 
characters  concealed  behind  the  curtain  of  diflimu- 
lation.  There  are,  it  muft  be  confefFed,  particular 
conjunftures,  in  which  we  may  prefume  lodifclofc 
our  thoughts  without  throwing  the  perfon  we  fpeak 
to  into  a  pafTion,  but  it  furely  requires  the  greateft 
delicacy  and  addrefs  to  articulate  a  home  truth 
without  giving  offence  or  receiving  an  affront. 


-      A 

Remarkable  Anecdote 

CONCERNING  LORD  WILLIAM  HOWARD, 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bald  Willy^ 
In  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth* 

TT  is  faid  that  Lord  William  was  very  ftudious, 
^  and  wrote  much;  that  once,  when  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  fervant  came  to  tell  him  a  prifoner  , 
wasjuft  brought  in,  and  defired  to  know  what 
fhould  be  done  with  him.  Lord  William,  vexed  at 
being  difturbed,  anfweredpeevifhly)  ^^  Hang  him." 
When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudy  he  called  Sc  ordered 
the  man  to  be  brought  before  bim  for  examination^ 
but  found  that  his  commands  had  been  too  literally 
obeyed. — He  was  a  very  fevere  but  ufeful  man  at 
this  time.  His  dungeon  (at  Naworth  caftle,  Cum- 
berland) inftills  horror:  it  confiifts  of  four  dark  a« 
partmentS)  three  below,  and  one  above^  up  along 
ftair-cafe,  all  well  fecured:  in  the  uppermoft  is  one 
ring,  to  which  criminals  were  chained;  and  the 
marks  of  fevcral  others  appear,  which  were,  doubt- 
lefs^  employed  in  the  fame  manner* 


Q3  AN 
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An  Honest  Mans  the  noblest  Worh 
of  God. 

T  ET  it  be  your  fervent  prayer,  that  the  Gods 
^^  may  grant  you  an  honejl  mind,  and  a  Jimnd 
hody^  was  the  fanguine  admonition  of  a  celebrated 
Pagan  Philofopher,  to  an  illuftrious  pupil  in  the 
days  of  old.  And  what  better  word  of  advice 
could  flow  from  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox  cbnC- 
tian^  though  a  dignified  clergyman,  or^  indeed,  one 
of  our  mod  learned  and  Right  Reverend  Fathers 
in  God.  It  was  the  diftinguiihed  charaCler  of  Job 
in  the  old  teftament,  that  he  was  an  upri^  man^ 
and  efchewed  evil.  And  in  the  new  teftament^  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion  himfelf  has  honoured 
Naihaniel  with  the  glorious  charader  of  one  in 
tukrje  mouth  there  is  no  guile,  and  whofe  confciencc 
zvas  void  of  offence  towards  God  (ind  towards  man. 
And  to  thefe  give  me  leave  to  add  Mr.  Pope's  la- 
conic charaSer  of  a  virtuous  perfon  in  the  follow- 
ing diftich,  which  deferves  to  be  engiaved  in  char 
ra6lers  of  gold,  v'z. 

A  Wit*s  a  feather,  and  a  Chief  *s  a  rod: 
An  Honejl  Man's  the  noblefi  work  of  God. 

Man  is  compofed  of  mind  as  well  as  body;  and^ 
^Qubilefs,  the  former  deferves  at  leaft  as  muph  re^ 
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gard  and  cultivation  as  the  latter.  Did  a  ihaii  bitC 
believe^  or  imagine  (what  however  is  indifputably 
true)  that  his  inclinations  and  underftanding  are 
as  vifible  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him  as 
his  perfon  is^  he  would  take  as  much  care  to  adorn 
bis  mind  as  he  would  his  body.  A  gentleman 
ivould  then  be  as  much  aOiamed  to  give  opprobri* 
ous  language,  as  to  appear  in  dirty  linen;  be 
would  be  as  nice  and  accurate  in  the  adjuftment 
of  his  words,  as  of  his  wfg;  he  would  take  the 
fame  pains  at  leaft^  if  not  greater^  to  corrupt  or 
conceal  a  weaknefs  in  his  foul»  as  to  amend  or  hide 
a  deformity  in  his  body ;  but  fo  far  are  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  from  thinking  after  this  manner, 
that  it  is  reputed  a  more  eflential  part  of  good 
breeding  to  know  how  to  enter  a  room  with  an 
airi  and  to  go  out  of  it  with  a  grace,  than  to  he 
qualified  to  fpeak  pertinently,  and  bear  a  rational 
fharc  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  whom  he  makes 
choice  of  for  hi;  familiar  companions. 

How  is  it  poflible  to  bear  the  infolence  of  Sir 
John  Spruce,  who,  becaufe  he  has  money  in  his 
pocket  and  a  fine  laced  coat  upon  his  back^  idly 
imagines  himfelf,  for  thofe  paltry  motives,  the  uni^ 
Terfal  objeft  ofefteem  and  admiration,  fays  and 
does  things  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  which  all 
the  company  (himfelf  only  excepted)  are  put  to  the 

blufli^ 
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^hiflif  and  perfe&ly  afliamedL  Can  a  man  villi 
jpalience  fee  the  airs  be  gives  bimfelf  in  fjpeakiqg 
Frencfa)  when  every  one  knows  he  cannot  utter  ten 
words  of  common  fenfe  in  his  mother-tQQgoe? 
Would  not  an  Engliihnian  be  juftly  provoked  to 
hear  the  fame  perfon  cry  up  the  foftnefs^  the  ele- 
gance, the  copioufnefs  of  that  tittle-tattle  language, 
and  find  fault  with  the  roughnefs  and  barrennefii  of 
his  own ;  when  at  the  fame  time,  he  cannot  with- 
out the  aid  and  afliftance  of  a  fpelling  book  write 
one  true  line  in  either?  I  wifli  likewife  for  nqr 
quiet  I  did  not,  fo  often  as  I  do,  meet  with  men 
who  can  talk  for  hours  together  on  the  good  qua- 
lities  of  a  favourite  monkey,  a  hound,  or  a  gelding; 
and  yet  a(k  them  the  moil  obvious  queftion  rela- 
tive to  their  own  actions,  or  the  anions  of  any  of 
their  fpecies,  and  they  can  make  you  no  reply. 

How  much  more  fatisfaQ-ory  muft  it  he  to  a 
man  of  a  found  mind,  and  a  healthy  conftitution 
who  knows  the  value  of  time,  and  how  to  improve 
it^  to  live  retired  from  the  world,  and  perfedly 
free  from  all  fuch  noife  and  nonfenfe!  A  wife  man 
(if  we  may  credit  Seneca)  is  never  lefs  alone  than 
wheo  alone ;  and  the  peafant,  if  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  knows  the  value  and  charms  of  a  folitary  lifef 
is  a  happier  man  than  the  richeft  monarch  ever 
(et  i^pon  a  throne:  hQaUh  andpe^ce  of  mind  oiake 

his 
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Ms  little  rural  cot,  tbo'  contemptible  in  the  c^e 
eftbe  generality  of  mankind^  not  only  a  comfbft^^ 
aMe  fituation  but  in  reality  a  perfe£l  paradife* 


NEGLECT  OF  RELIGION, . 

WHERE  religion  is  negle£ked  there  can  be 
no  regular  or  fteady  praQice  of  the  duties 
of  morality.  The  chara6ler  will  be  often  incon^ 
fiftent;  and  virtue,  placed  on  a  bafis  too  narrow 
to  fupport  it)  will  be  always  loofe  and  totterHi^ 
For  fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  our  nature  to  vfce^ 
fo  numerous  are  the  temputions  to  a  relaxed  and 
immoral  condud,  that  ftronger  reftraints  than  thofe 
of  mere  reafon,  are  necefTary  to  be  impofed  on 
man. 

The  feofe  of  right  and  wrong,  the  principle  of 

honour,  or  the  inftinfk  of  benevolence,  are  barriers 

too  feeble  to  withftand  the  ftrength  ofpaflScrti. 

For  the  heart  wounded  by  fore  diftrefs^  or  agitated 

by  violent  emotions,  foon  difcovers^  that  virtue 

without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 

ollife.    It  is  defiitute  of  its  proper  guard— of  its 

finneft  fupport— <if  its  chief  encouragements*    It 

will  (ink  under  the  weight  of  misfortune^  or  will 

fiefd  to  the  folicitations  of  guilt* 

Humanity 
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Humanity  fceonded  by  piety»  renders  tbe  fpriog 
firom  whence  it  flows  of  courfe  more  regular  and 
conllant.  In  Ihort,  withdraw  religion^  and  yon 
fiiake  all  the  pillars  of  morality.  In  every  heart 
you  weaken  the  influence  of  virtue  :  and  among 
themultitude^  the  bulk  of  mankind^  you  overthrow 
its  power. 


SOLITUDE. 

O!  loft  to  virtue,  loft  to  manly  thought^ 
Loft  to  the  noble  fallies  of  the  foul ! 
Who  think  it  (olitude  to  be  alone. 

From  the  general  conduct  mankind  purfue5  wc 
fliould  hardly,  believe  that  folitude  is  to  a  good 
and  well-cultivated  mind  one  of  it's  chief  delight^. 
Each  member  of  the  bufy  crowd  feems  eagc1^  to 
exclude  thought)  and  dreads  nothing  more  thaif 
retirement.  If,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  fome 
leifure  time  is  left  for  the  noble  contemphtioos  of 
the  mindy  how  is  it  often  employed  ?  With  grief 
have  I  beheld  perfons  of  improved  underftandings^ 
ififtead  of  devoting  fuch  time  to  purpofes  worthy 
of  immortal  beings,  fit  down  for  haurs  at  an  infi-« 
T^id  car JUtaile  I 

The 
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The  man  of  plearure— falfely  fo  called— is 
equally  concerned  to  guard  againft  the  intrufion 
of  that  Unwelcome  gueft,  refledion.  The  word 
folitude,  conveys  to  his  imagination  the  rhoh 
dreadful  ideas.  He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  it 
tnaft  deprive  him  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  life^  and 
will  transform  him  to  a  mere  mifanthrope.  Fatal 
delufion !  folitade  will  teach  him  that  true  felicitf 
he  is  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain.  When  onCt 
fenfible  of  thofe  pleafures  which  are  derived  froA 
Solitude,  he  will  defpife  that  vortex  of  diffipatioA 
wherein  he  wafted  the  prime  of  life,  and  wonder 
how  a  reafonable  being  could  fo  long  be  blind  to 
his  true  happinefs. 

I  pity  the  man,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  folitude 
and  felfcontemplation;  who  cannot  find  #ithin  his 
own  mind  the  moft  fubftantial  pleafures!  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  endeavours  to  exclude  thought  by  a  Gon^ 
tinued  feries  of  diverfions  and  folly* 

There  is  a  fomething  in  the  mind  of  man,  which 
fickens  at  the  repetition  of  idle  amufements ;  it  is 
that  fpark  of  immortality,  implanted  in  his  nature 
by  the  EHvine  Author  of  our  exiftence,  whichf 
continually  reminds  us  that  the  fhort-lived  plea- 
fures of  this  world  are  not  the  fit  occupations  of 
m   foul    that  muftf  elxifl  wheit  time  fhall  ceafe. 

R  It 
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It  is  this  which  dire6ls  the  attention  of  roan  to 
purFuits  cohfiftent  with  his  dignity. 

In  folitude^  the  mind  infenfibly  foars  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  time  and  place;  views  the 
Deity  in  his  proper  charaQcr;  forms  the  mod 
exalted  ideas  of  his  attributes  and  perfection  ;  and 
pays  the  grateful  tribute  of  filent  adoration.  In 
folitude,  the  mind  revolves  the  hiftory  of  the 
world;  confiders  the  changes  and  revolutions  of 
empires;  fees,  in  imagination,  thofc  great  men, 
whofe  names  adorn  the  pages  of  hiftory  as  the 
enlighteners  of  mankind ;  and,  in  contemplating 
their  illuftrious  aQions^  feels  a  glorious  emulation 
to  tread  in  their  Heps.  Solitude  calms  thofe  pat*- 
{ions  that  difturb  the  human  bread,  and  gives  us 
that  peace  which  is  fo  congenial  to  a  virtuous 
mind.  Nor  is  folitude  attended  with  a  melan- 
choly gloom  :  though  an  enemy  to  exceffive  mirth, 
it  ftamps  fcrenity  and  dignity  on  the  countenance, 
and  beftows  inward  peace  to  the  mind. 

It  is  evident,  that  folitude  is  Btted  to  our  na- 
ture ;  there  are  examples  of  monarchs,  and  great 
Uien,  who  have  quitted,  .with  pleafure,  crowns, 
exalted  (lat;ons,  for  a  convent  or  a  cottage.  In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  we  fee  thofe  who  have 
fpent  mod  of  their  time  among  the  bulllc  of  man- 
kind, anxious  to  fecure  a  quiet  retreat.     Thus, 

what 
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what  the  (lateman,  the  .man  of  bufinefs^  and  the 
roan  of  pleafurc  avoided  in  the  prime  of  life,  as 
an  evil ;  in  the  decline,  they  feek  after  as  the  only 

folid  happinefs  on  earth. 

. ."  -^ '  -  ^ 

The  man  .unacquainted  with  foUtude,  is  in  an 
unhappy  fitaation :  he  .cannot  always  be  ehgagec^ 
in  the  bufinefs  or  pleafures  of  the  world;  times 
>viil  occur,  when  he  mud  neceiTarily  be  alone  ; 
ficknefs  may  overtake  him^  and  he  i$  then  mifer**. 
able  indeed!  His ;  vacant  .mind  can  yield  him  no 
pleafure ;  and  every  reflexion  as  a  fting  which 
gives  the  moll  acute  pain  \  he  fees  the  folly  of  his 
pad  conduct ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  firft  time,  envies 
^he  man  who  is  poflefled  of  a  well-formed  mind/ 

Let  us  make  an  early  acquaintance  with  foli- 
tude :  it  will  enable  us  to  pafs  through  the  chang- 
ing fcenes  of  life  with  peace  and  pleafure;  thus^ 
when  ficknefs  and  age  feize  us,  we  may  m^et  foli- 
(ude,  not  as  an  ^nemy,  but  as  ^  frien()v 
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ANECDOTE 
FOOTE. 

SOMETIME  ^fter  Mr*  Footo  w^*  maniedi 
Lady  N.  P.  made  feme  overtures  to  him^  not 
knowing  that  he  was  then  married.  Sam^  was 
an  intimate  and  familiar  companion  of  the  late 
Sir  F.  B.  D*  Foote  informed  his  friend  of  her 
Ladyfliip's  difpofition  towards  matrimony,  an4 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  fcheme  whereby  thq 
Knight  might  make  fure  of  her  Lady fhip  and  hcv 
fortune,  which  was  faid  to  be  about  ninety  thou^ 
fand  pounds^  in  the  funds,  be^des  other  pofleflSons. 

The  projeft  was  concerted.  Mr.  Foote  in- 
formed Lady  N.  P.  that  there  \Yas  a  very  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  conjurer,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  who 
foretold  fuch  events  as  were  almoft  incredible,  and 
could  only  be  believed  by  their  taking  place;  and 
that,  i{  it  was  agreeable,  he  would  wait  upon  her 
to  him  ;  for  that,  though  he  had  no  great  faith  in 
fortune-tellers,  he  had  heard  from  feveral  of  his 
friends  fuch'  very  extraordinary  occurrences  pre- 
di£led,  and  which  had  happened  precifely  as  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  conjurer,  that  his  incre- 

dulit]]^ 
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duliiy  was  not  a  littte  daggered.     Her  Ladyfhip 
fnapped  at  the  bait;  and  t))e  late  facetious  Jemmy 
Worfdgle  was  appointed  to  perfonate  the  conjurer, 
in  a  lodging  within  a  few  doors  to  the  real  magi* 
clan.     Jemmy,  being  acquainted  with  her  lady- 
{hip*s  affairs,  told  her  the  mod  remarkable  tranf^ 
a3ions,  to  her  great  aftonifliment.     He  then  ac- 
quainted her  ladyfhip^  that  there  was  an  occurrence 
ypon  the  point  of  taking  place^  which  would  be 
the  mod  important  of  her  wliole  life.     Her  lady* 
(hip  being  very  inquifitive  to  know  the  particulars, 
be  ii^rmed  her,  ^^  That  (he  was  on  the  point  oE 
being  mfarried.*^     **  Indeed!"   ftlid  fhe:   •*  pray, 
Mf.  Conjurer,  to  whom?'*  ^  I  am  not/*  he  re-;^ 
plied)  ^^  at  libeny  to  acquaint  you,  atprefent,  who 
istheperfon;  but  I  can  acquaint  you  when  and 
vhere  you  will  fee  him,  and  point  cat  to  you  hi» 
drcfs."    **  Blefs  mel  tell  me,  I  beg  of  you."  "Oa 
Thurfday  next  you  will  be  walking  in  the  Park;: 
you  will  there  cbferve  a  tall,  fair  gentleman,  re« 
markably  handfome,  dreded  in  blue  and  filver: 
he  will  bow  to  aperfon  in  your  company,  the  firft 
time  he  meets  you:  upon  his  return,  he  will  join 
your  party.     It  is  irrevocably    fixed  by  fate  that 
man  is  to  be  your  hufband."    Her  ladylhip  aflcedi 
no  more  queftions,  but  refolved  not  to  fail  being 
ia  the  Park  the  day  tbe  conjurer  had  mentioned* 
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D— -— »  appeared  dreffed  precifely  as  defcribed) 
bowed,  joined)  and,  in  three  days^  was  married  to 
her  ladyfhip.  ,  . 


THE 

NEGRO  GIRL. 

IN  a  fertile  and  lonely  vale,  fituated  on  the  coaft 
of  Devonfhire,  a  humble  cottage  appeared  in 
the  midft  of  a  grove  of  trees  that  furrcoinded  it. 
This  peaceful  and  romantic  retirement  was  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  that  pleafing  calm  and  foft  tran- 
quility which,  thofe  who  mix  in  the  gay  andtu* 
multuous  fcenes  of  the  bufy  world  never  experi- 
ence. The  cotuge  was  now  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
Mrs.  Manfel,  a  lady  whom,  in  the  period  of  her 
pad  life,  misfortune  had  marked  for  her  own* 
She  had  been  brought  up  under  the  roofofber 
parents,  but  the  fevere  and  tyrannical  difpofition 
of  her  father,  rendered  the  exiftence  of  thofe  who 
lived  with  him  very  unhappy:  he  had  loft  his  only 
fon  while  in  his  infancy,  and  this  contributed  in  a 
great  meafure  to  four  a  temper  not  naturally  good. 
Her  mother  was  a  woman  poflefled  of  uncommon 
fcnfe  and  underftanding,  and  likewife  of  extra- 
ordinary piety :  (he  was  careful  that  her  daughter 

{hould 
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fiiould  want  none  of  the  advantages  a  liberal  edu-* 
cation  could  beftow;  and  was  at  particular  pains 
to  inftill  into  her  mind  thofe  principles  of  religion 
which  can  alone  afford  true  confolation  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  misfortune  :  which  can  alone  en- 
able the  mind  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  calamities 
incidental  to  all  the  human  race;  and  which  teach 
ihc  woe-worn  foul  to  fubmit  with  pious  refignatioa 
to  the  wiU'of  Divine  Providence.     This  excellent 
mother  Mrs.  Manfel  loft  when  fhe  was  only  fixteen, 
her  father  had  never  behaved  tenderly  to  her,   and 
fhe  had  now  to  fuftain  alone  the  whole  of  his  un- 
kind treatment. — She  lived  in  this  ftate  for   about 
two  years;  the  greateft  part  of  that  period  Ihe 
fpent  in  foHtude.     At  the  end  of  it  (he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Manfel;  his  difpofition  and 
charafler  very  much  refembled  her  own,  and  his 
mild  and  amiable  manners^   before  fhe  was  aware 
of  it,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  her  gentle  heart. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  army;  his  good  qualities 
had  endeared  him  to  alt  who  were  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  had  raifcd  him  to  the  rank  he  then  hjeld, 
though  only  in  his  twenty-fecond  year.     His  for- 
tune was  not  fplendid^  bat  it  was  fully   adequate 
to  all  his  defires,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the,  wants  of  thofe  who  flood  in  need  of  his  affift- 
ance.     The  charms  of  the  lovely  Mary  had  infen- 
fibly  won  his  affe£lions»  and  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment 
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inent  (d  her  ithich  death  abne  could  di&olirti 
With  her  coofent,  he  made  propofals  to  her  fa- 
ther; be  very   readily  agreed  to  their  marriage^ 
for  as  he  had  never  taken  any  pfleafure  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  daughter,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  it  en- 
tirely coft'  him  no  facrifice.     As  her  mother  had 
left  her  a  moderate  fortune,  which  fhe  vas  to  re- 
ceive  on  her  marriage,  {he  was  put  in  immediate 
poffefEon  of  it;  but  from  her  father  fhe  received 
nothing  but  his  good  wifhes  for  her  welfare  and 
happinefs.     Captain  Manfel  and  his  amiable  part- 
ner lived  for  three  years  in  as  perfeft  a  ftaie  of  fe- 
licity, as  this  tranfuory  life  will  admit  of;  during 
this  period  Mrs.   Manfel  had  borne  one  daughter 
which  was  the  only  child  they  ever  had.     In  her 
the  mild  virtues  of  both  her  parents  (hone  conrpi<* 
cuoufly :  with  rapture  they  faw  her  infant  graces 
daily  expanding,  and  delighted  themfelves  with  the 
profpeft  of  feeing  this  promifing  dawn  of  every 
virtue  break  forth  into  an  unclouded  day :  but, 
alas!  this  bright  vifion  of  ideal  blifs  was  about  to 
be  obfcured  for  ever  in  darknefs;  and  the  fair  fa- 
bric of  years  of  happinefs  which  they  had  been 
raifing,  was  on  the  point  of  being  for  ever  level- 
led with  the  duft. 

Captain  Manfel  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment which  was  flationed  abroad,  he  had  only 

two 
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two  days  warning,  and  departed-^never  more  to 
return.  In  three  months  after  his  departure^  his 
wife  received  the  melancholy  news  of  his  death; 
*— he  had  fallen  in  the  defence /of  his  country. 
This  was  a  moft  dreadful  ftroke  to  her,  and  it  was 
on  this  trying  occafion  that  flic  was  under  the  ne^ 
ceflity  of  exerting  all  her  fortitude:  the  pangs  of 
afflidlion  may  fliake,  but  can  never  totally  over« 
]>ower  the  fortitude  of  a  mind  deeply  imprefled 
with  the  fublime  truths  of  religion.  Mrs.  Manfel^ 
though  dreadfully  diftrefled  at  this  afflidive  ftroke 
of  Providence,  yet  reflefted  that  her  infant  daugh- 
fer  had  now  no  other  earthly  protedor  than  her- 
felf^  as  her  father  had  died  fome  time  before^ 
leaving  her  what  fortune  he  poifefled.  She  de- 
voted her  time  to  the  education  and  'inftru£tion 
of  her  child;  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  for 
fuch  an  undertaking;  this  lovely  girl  grew  up 
the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  who  knew  her; 
but  another  misfortune  was  preparing  for  her.flio- 
ther,  if  poQible,  more  bitter  than  that  flitf^had 
experienced  in  the  death  of  her  huftjand.  This 
amiable  and  accompliflied  daughter,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  months  died.  Thus  deprived  of  her 
deareft  bleffings,  Mrs.  Manfel  had  no  felicity  to 
expeft  in  this  world  except  that  which  flows  from 
benevolence  and  charity  :— objefts  on  whom  t^ 
S  exercife 
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cxercife  thcle  virtues  arc  every  vrhcre  to  be  rtiet 
with^  and  happy  are  thofe  who  have  the  means 
and  the  inclination  of  exercifing  them. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  Mrs.  Manfel  pur* 
chafed  the  cottage  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  ftory,  where  her  time  was  chiefly  fpent  alone, 
but  when  fhe  went  about  doing  good,  and  the 
blefiings  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perifh  came 
upon  her^  when  fhe  caufed  the  widows  and  the  or-» 
phans  hearts  to  fing  with  joy,  and  found  tbo 
greateft  folace  to  her  own  misfortunes  in  foothing 
and  aleviating  the  miferies  of  others.  Thus  (be 
fpent  her  days  in  the  pradice  of  every  virtucf 
and  though  fhe  fometimes  looked  back  with  an 
eyeof  fond  regret  to  the  memory  of  joys  that 
were  paft^  yet  ibe  often  ventured  in  humble  and 
pious  hope,  to  look  forward  with  the  eye  of  un«. 
(haken  faith  to  a  better  world,  beyond  the  grave, 
where  friends  fliall  part  to  meet  no  more.  This 
bright  profpe^t  was  her  chief  fupport,  and  with 
fuch  a  profpeA  the  foul  can  never  entirely  fiok 
under  the  heavy  preffure  of  affli6Uon.  She  every 
day  walked  out  to  feek  for  objefls  of  compaflion 
and  benevolence^  and  feldom  returned  without  hav- 
ing letieved  fome  miferable  being.  As  (he  was 
one  morning  taking  her  ufual  walk,  fixe  heard  the 
moans  of  fpme  pcrfon  in  di(lre(s  :  fiie  had  only 

to 
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to  hear  the  voice  of  diftrefs,  immediately  to  feek 
and  find  if  poffible  the  means  of  relieving  it ;  (he 
went  accordingly  towards  the  place  from  whence 
ihe  fancied  thefe  mournful  founds  proceeded,  and 
faw  indeed  an  objeft,  who  feemed,  if  ever  one 
did,  to  (land  in  need  of  relief  and  afiiftance. 

That  obje£l  was  a  negro  girl,  who  was  fitting 
by  the  road  fide  in  the  greateft  raifery.  Her 
tauered  garments  but  ill  concealed  her  wafted 
form,  and  her  whole  appearance  befpoke  *'  variety 
of  wretchednefs."  This  was  a  fight  which  muft 
have  moved  the  heart  of  the  mod  obdurate ;  but 
what  was  it  then  to  the  feeling  one  of  Mrs*  Manfel^ 
ever  alive  to  the  diftrefTes  of  her  fellow  crc;^turesP 
She  haftened  towards  {the  poor  girl — as  (he  ap- 
proached her  (he  raifed  her  eyes,  but  immediately, 
on  perceiving  Mrs.  Manfel,  ca(l  them  down^gain 
with  a  lock  of  terror  and  averfion. 

She  advanced  nearer,  however,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hand.  **  Unhappy  creature,"  faid  (he  to  her 
in  a  tone  of  kindnefs,  "  tell  me,  I  entreat  you, 
why  I  fee  you  in  this  miferable  condition,  and 
why  you  are  fo  terrified  at  me?**  The  girl  (hrunk 
from  her  touch,  and  replied,  **  How  can  I  look 
on  a  white  chriftian  but  with  fear?  Torn  by  wick- 
ed white  people  from  my  father,  my  mother,  and 
my  own  country,  and  put  into  a  great  (hip  from 
S  2  chriftian 
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chriftian  country,  with  chains  about  me,  that  they 
might  bring  me  to  this  bad  place»  to  make  me  a 
wretched  flave.     Cruel  white  man^  when  poor  ne- 
gro have  work  for  him  all  day  in  hot  fun,  titl  be 
almoft  die,  at  night  beat  and  whip  him  :  oh  chrit 
tian  whites  not  good  people/*     Mrs.  Manfel  faid 
to  her,  '*  I  am  forry  that  fo  many  of  my  people, 
who  fay  they  are  chriftians,  (hould  be  cruel  and 
unfeeling;  but  white  people  are  not  all  bad,  there 
are  fome  of  them,  many  of  them,  who  will  give 
bread  to  poor  negroes  when  they  are  hungry,  who 
will  give  them  clothes  when  they  are  naked,  who 
will  inftruftthem  when  they  are  ignorant,  who  will 
do  all  thefe  for  every  body  that  is  poor;  tbefe  on- 
ly are  chrijlians  among  white  people,  and  though 
fuch  as  do  none  of  thefe  things  may  call  themfelves 
chriftians,  yet  it  is  only  in  name   they  are  fo;  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  take  you  to  my  houfe, 
where,  indeed,  I  do  not  poffefs  a  great  deal,  but 
where  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  give  you  a  (hare 
of  the  little  I  have,  and  my  blefling  along  with  it, 
come  then  with  me  and  while  I  have  wherewithal 
to  aflift  you,  you  fliall  never  want.   The  poor  girl 
once  more   turned  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Manfel,  no 
longer  exprefling  alarm  and  averfion,  but  beam- 
ing with  gratitude  and  delight.     She  clafped  her 
hand  in  tranfport,  '*  ah,   why  did  I   fay  all  white 
people  bad?  No,  no,  white  chriftian  is  good,  and 

you 
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you  muft  be  cbriftian,  for  you  are  g6od  to  a  poor 
%^'retched  negro,  like  me.  I  go  with  you,  and 
though  I  muft  like  go  back  to  my  own  country^ 
and  fee  rny  father  and  my  mother,  yet  if  you  \f  ifli 
it,  I  ftay  with  you,  I  work  for  you,  live  for  you, 
and,  do  you  good,  die  for  you.**  She  now,  with 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Manfel,  arofe,  and  they  proceed- 
ed together  towards  her  boufe.  She  feemed 
about  eighteen  years  old,  and  her  fape,  though 
black,  w^as  one  of  the  moft  interefting  ever  beheld. 
VlMio  would,  who  could  have  faid,  at  fight  of  it, 
*'  that  creature  was  not  formed  of  the  fame  blood 
as  I  am ;  her  foul  was  not  made  of  the  fame  ma- 
terials as  mine?"  Ah!  proud  mortal,  wh'o  vainly 
boaftcft  of  the  whitcnefs  of  thy  fkin,  who  vainly 
exulteft  in  the  namcnf  chi'idi^n,  without  poffefling 
any  of  the  fpirit  of  chriilianity  ;  at  a  future  peri- 
od, that  foul,  though'  concealed  under  a  dark  out- 
fide,  was  deftincd  to  underftand  and  believe  the 
facred  truths  of  the  gofpel;  and  though  now  clou- 
ded with  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
look  forward  \i\  fublime  hope  to  a  bleffed  and  glo- 
rious immortality. 

With  fome  difficulty  Mrs.  Manfel  and  her 
charge  reached  the  cottage.  The  poor  girl  was 
pearly  exaufted  with  wcaknefs  and  fatigue,  but 
with  the  help  of  fome  cordials  from  the  kind  hand 
-.:.;.  of 
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of  her  benefaQrefs,  Ihe  gradually  reviired^  and  was 
able  to  give  feme  account  of  the  conditioD  ia 
which  (he  had  been  found. 

The  (hip  fhe  came  over  in  had  been  wrecked  near 
the  coaft^  and  fhe  did  not  know  whether  a  fingle 
being  but  herfelf  had  been  faved.  As  it  ftruck  on 
a  rock,  (he  had,  with  great  difficulty,  clung  to  a 
part  of  it,  from  whence  flie  was  taken  fome  boiir$ 
afterwards,  by  thofe  wretches  who  are  ever  upon  the 
\t^atch  for  fuch  accidents.  It  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  fhe  prevailed  on  them  to  have  com* 
paffion  on  her,  and  relieve  her  from  her  periloua 
fituation ;  and,  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  ihore, 
they  abandoned  her.  In  that  forlorn  and  helplefii 
condition,  (he  wandered  about  for  three  days» 
feeking  a  fcanty  pittance  of  clothes  or  food  from 
door  to  door;  thefe  were  fcarce  ever  given,  and 
when  by  her  miferable  appearance,  (he  had  ob^ 
tained  either  of  them,  they  were  accompanied 
with  an  infult  on  the  colour  of  her  (kin.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  aftonifhment  then,  that  this  poor  crea- 
ture (hould  look  with  terror  and  dread  on  white 
people,  from  whom  (he  had  received  fuch  re- 
peated cruelties !  but  her  fufferings  were  now  at 
an  end,  as  her  kind  and  benevolent  friend  left  her 
nothing  to  wi(h  for,  but  (he  would  fometimes  caft 
a  •*  lingering  look  behind*'  to  her  parents  and  her 
native  country.  Mrs* 
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Mrs.  Manfel  foond  the  moft  complete  fatisfiic« 
lion  {he  had  ever  experienced  lince  the  misfortune 
of  her  pad  life,  in  inftrufiing  and  informing  the 
mind  of  this  young  creature,  who  received  with 
eager  tranfports  the  leflbns  of  her  teacher,  and 
{he  had  the  glorious  hope  of  reftoring,  at  the  )aft 
day,  into  the  hands  of  its  creator,  that  moft  in- 
ediroable  of  all  jewels,  a  human  foul,  as  guihlefs 
and  innocent  as  when  it  was  comnditted  to  her 
trull;  but  which,  by  her,  under  the  blefling'of 
heaven,  had  been  puriBed  from  the  drofs  which 
then  concealed  its  value,  and  made  toglow  in  all 
the  unclouded  luftre  of  the  chriftian  religion. 

The  gratitude  of  Mary  (Mrs.  Manfel  had  given 
her  her  own  name)  was  unbounded,  and  her  love 
for  her  friend  daily  leflbned  her  wifh  to  return 
home  again.  Mrs.  Manfel  often  told  her  iffhe 
defired  to  return,  that  fhe  would  fend  her  back 
free  of  every  expence,  but  Mary  could  not  pre- 
vail on  herfelf  to  part  from  her  kind  protedrefs. 
She  was  improving  every  day,  and  her  progrefs 
was  aftonifhing;  (he  read  the  bible,  and  believed 
all  the  facred  truths  contained  in  it:  ihe  believed 
that  there  was  a  Saviour  and  trufted  to  him  for 
falvation*  Mrs.  Manfel  employed  her  on  her  er« 
rands  of  charity^  which  were  very  numerous^  audi 
the  heart  of  Mary  was  n^vcr  fa  tnuifported  as  it 
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was  when  (he  was  fent  to  foothe  the  carels  and  re^ 
lieve  the  diftrefles  of  the  dependents  bn  Mm 
Manfel's  bounty.  Three  years  pafTed  in  this  man' 
ner,  during  which  Mary  improved  in  every  virtuei 
and  was  quite  happy  in  her  condition,  but  Mrs. 
Manfel  was  once  more  deftined  to  be  left  a  folitary 
being  in  her  little  cottage.  Thofe  eyes,  which 
bad  fo  often  exprefled  the  eflFuGons  of  a  grateful 
heart,  were  about  to  be  clofed  in  death;  that 
tongue  which  ihe  had  taught  to  fpeak  the  praife^ 
of  its  maker,  was  foon  to  be  filent  in  the  tomb, 
and  the  hands  which  had  learnt  from  her  to  raife 
themfelves  in  humble  fupplication  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  were,  ere  long,  to  become  "  clods  of  the 
yalley." 

Poor  Mary  was  fcizcd  with  the  fmall  pox;  they 
were  of  the  word  kind,  and  fpite  of  all  the  tender 
care  and  attention  of  her  friend,  and  the  bed 
affiflance  that  could  be  procured,  (he  way,  in  a  few 
days,  pronounced  paft  recovery.  When  (he 
found  her  end  approaching,  flie  took  hold  of  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Manfel,  who  never  left  her  bedfide, 
and  thuf  addreOed  her: 

'VMy  much  loved,  my  adored  benefaQjrefs,  had 
it  pleafed  heaven  to  have  granted  me  along  life, 
I  could  not  have  had  fufficient  time,  in  the  whole 
of  it^  to  exprefs  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  thee 
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for  the  ineftimable  bleffings  which  I  have  received 
through  your  means.  From  thee  I  learnt  that  I 
poflefled  an  immortal  foul,  a  foul  capable  of  be« 
ing  exalted  to  eternal  blifs,  or  funk  to  ever« 
lading  mifery:  it  was  thou  who  did'R  point  out  to 
me  the  road  to  that  blifs^  and  the  means  of  attain* 
ing  to  it.  It  was  thy  kind  care  which  firft  caufed 
'the  dawn  of  a  chriftian  day  to  arife  on  my  gloomy 
and  benighted  foul.  It  grieves  my  heart  to  leave 
thee,  my  beloved  friend;  but  we  do  not^  I  truft^ 
part  never  to  meet  again.  There  is  a  day,  whtn, 
as  I  have  been  taught,  every  human  being  (hall 
arrfe  out  of  iheir  graves:  then  thofc  who  have  fed 
the  hungry,  who  have  clothed  the  naked^  who 
have  vifited  the  fick,  who  have  inftruded  the  ig- 
norant, (hall  be  made  partakers  of  eternal  feli- 
city. Thou,  my  adored  benefaEtrefs,  haft  done 
all  thefe,  done  them  to  me,  whom  thou  didft  find, 
a  poor,  ftarving,  naked,  dying,  ignorant  wretch, 
and.  Oh !  may  everlafting  bleffings  be  thy  rewprd*'. 

Saying  thefe  words,  Mary  clofed  her  eyes,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  her  foul  departo^  from  its 
earthly  manfion.  •'  Farewel,  thou  pure  and  inno- 
cent fpirit,"  faid  Mrs.  Manfel,  laying  down  the 
hand  which  till  the  laft  moment  had  clafped  her's : 
thou  will  now,  I  truft,  enjoy  the  reward  of  thy 
virtuous  and  (potlefs  life.**  Thus  ended  the  days 
of  Mary,  T  Ah  I 
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Ah!  mortals^  if  ye  could  conceive  (or  a  mou 
ment  the  raptures  which  would  glow  in  your  bcv 
foms  at  beholding  a  foul»  which  by  your  kind  care 
and  benevolence,  had  been  inftfuded  in  the  chri- 
ftian  religion^  take  its  departure  for  a  better  worlds 
if  you  could  form  an  idea  of  the  praifes  wbi.clt 
you  would  receive  beyond  the  grave,  how  would 
you  exult  in  being  the  inftrument  of  a  work  fp 
divine!  Such  was  the  exalted  felicity  of  Mrs« 
ManfcK  She  regretted,  it  is  true,  the  lofs  of  her 
amiable  companion^  but  her  confolation  was  not 
derived  from  this  world.  She  fpent  the  remainder 
of  her  days  as  fhe  had  fpent  her  whole  life,  in 
performing  every  chriftian  duty ;  and  when  {he 
died,  the  lears  of  love,  regret,  and  gratitude  be- 
.  dewed  her  grave. 


ANECDOTE. 

DURING  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fleet,  and  when  an  attack  was 
daily  expeded,  one  dark  night,  a  centry,  whofe 
poft  was  near  the  Devil's  Tower,  and  facing  the 
Spanifh  lines,  was  ftandingat  the  end  of  his  walk, 
whiftling,  looking  towards  them,  his  headiilled 
with  nothing  but  fire  and  fword,  miners,  breach- 
ing, ftorming  and  bloodfhed!     By  the  fide  of  his 
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box  ftood  a  deep  narrow^necked  earthen  jug,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  his  fupper,  confifting 
of  boiled  peas  :  a  large  monkey  (of  which  there 
are  plenty  at  the  top  of  the  rock)  encouraged   by 
the  man's  Glence,  and  allured  by  the  imcU  of  the 
peas,  ventured  to  the  jug,  and  end'^avouring  to 
get  at  its  contents,  thruft  his  head  fo   far  into  the 
neck  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  it :  at  this  inftarft 
the  foldier  turned  round,  and  came  whillling  to- 
wards his  box,  the  monkey^  unable   to  get  clear 
of  it,  ftarted  up  to  runoff  with  the  jug,  {ticking 
OD  bis  head;  this  terrible  apparition  no  fooher 
faluted  the  eyes  of  the  centry,  than  his  frantic 
imagination  converted  poor  pug  into  a  fine,  blood- 
thirfty,  Spanifh  granadier,  with  a  moft  tremen- 
dous high  cap  on  his  head,  full  of  this  dreadftil 
idea,  he  indantly  fired  his  piece,  roaring  out  that 
the  enemy  had  fcaled  the  walls.     The  guard  took 
the  alarm,    the    drums   were   beat,   fignal  guns 
fired,  and  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes  the  goveritbt 
and  his  whole  garrifon  were  under  arms.     The 
fuppofed  granadier,    being  very   much  incom- 
moded by  his   cap,  and  almoft   blinded  by  the 
peas,  was  foon  overtaken  and  feized,  and  by  his 
capture,  the  tranquillity   of  the  garrifon  was  re- 
ftored,    without  that   flaughter    and    bloodfhed^ 
which  every  man  had  prognofticated  in  the  begin«« 
ning  of  t,he  direful  alarm. 

T  a  THE 
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WAYS  to  raife  a  FORTUNE; 

OR  THE 

-^^^  9f  growing  Rich. 

LET  a  man  be  ever  fo  fkilful  in  merchandize^ 
or  anxious  in  trade,  he  muft  never  expeft  to 
acquire  riches,  if  he  be  not  thrifty,  diligent,  -and 
methodical.  And  thrift,  diligence,  and  method  im 
bufinefs,  feldom  fail  to  raife  a  man's  fortune  io 
every  condition  of  life. 

Should  I  take  upon  me  to  record  thofe  indivi^ 
duals  that  have  grown  rich  by  thriftinefs  only^ 
within  the  memory  of  a  man,  and  the  compafs  of 
our  acquaintance,  it  would  be  more  than  my  pro^ 
fefled  brevity  could  allow.  Every  reader,  .no 
doubt,  can  furnifli  himfelf  with  an  example  of  a 
carpenter,  a  (hocmaker,  a  taylor,  and  other  inferi- 
or tradefmen,  who  by  thrift  have  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  rich  men.  And  I  am  perfuaded^  that 
there  are  very  few,  who,  if  they  pleafe  to  recolle£l 
their  pad  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  laid  up 
all  thofe  little  fums  they  have  fpent  in  coach  hire^ 
plays,  ridottoes,  and  at  the  tavern,  or  other  places 
of  chargeable  refort,  they  would  have  found  them- 
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felves  at  prefent,  mafters  of  a  competent  ibrtuaet: 
rather  than  in  need  of  an  aft  of  infolvcncy.        .    * 

Diligence  is  always  a  neceffary  and  natural 
(Companion  of  thri/t,  and  therefore  the  Italians^ 
vhoare  very  happy  in  their^rowriw/concifenefs, 
recommends  them  both  to  cotamon  ufe,  in  the  fo!^ 
lowing  Jines. 

Never  do  that  by  proxy^  which  you  can  do  ywr^ 

.    Nev€r  defer  that  Hill  to-morrow,  which  you  M« 
do  to-day.* 

Never  negleH  small  matters  and  expences. 

And  that  method  of  business  is  another  great 
means  of  obtaining  riches,  even  by  men  of  the 
meaneft  capacities,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we 
often  fee  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic  tempers^  amaf- 
fing  great  treafures  by  a  regular  and  orderly  dif«^ 
pofition  of  their  bufinefs,  and  men  of  the  greateft 
parts  and  mofl:  lively  imaginations  puzzling  their 
affairs  and  declining  in  their  fubftance  for  want 
cf  method. 

— I  mud  therefore  be  of  that  great  ftateman*s 
(De  Wit)  opinion,  who  attributed  the  whole  art 
of  difpatching  a  multitude  of  affairs  well,  to  the 
doing  one  thing  at  ance.    If^  fays  be^  I  have  any 
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neceflary  difpatches  to  make,  I  think  of  nothing 
elfe  till  thofe  are  inifhed;  if  any  domeftic  aflGun 
require  my  attention,  I  give  myfelf  wholly  op 
to  them,  till  they  are  fet  in  order. 

Has  not  providence  therefore,  fo  ordered  it, 
that  every  man  of  good  common  feofe^  ni2iy»  if 
he  pleafes,  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life^  moft 
certainly  be  rich?  And  the  reafon  why  men  of 
the  greateft  learning  and  accomplifliments  are  not 
fo^  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  an  over-ruling  fate; 
hut  either  to  their  preferring  fomething  elfe  to 
wealth ;  or  to  their  not  being  content  to  get  an 
eftate,  unlefs  they  can  do  it  in  their  own  way^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  con  fume  it  upon  their  vices^ 
and  unneceflary  gratifications  of  unhoiinded  ap^ 
petites. 

However  thefe  are  only  the  ordinary  forms  of 
growing  rich,  which  may  be  pradifed  by  all  per-^ 
fons  with  fuccefs.  But  there  are  other  methods 
found  out  by  hungry  and  ingenious  men.  It  is 
an  old  and  true  proverb,  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Thus  we  read  of  a  famous /to/tm 
comedian  Scaramouches  who,  being  reduced  to 
want  at  Paris^  got  a  very  confiderable  fubfiftence 
by  felling  fnuff^  which  he  acquired  by  falhion^ibly 
'^egging  a  pinch  out  of  every  one's  fnufipbox. 
And  we  are  all  witneffcs,  that  feveral  fortunate 
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iBen,  who  could  not  live  on  their  large  paternal  eft« 
taies^  draw  a  great  deal  of  money  flrom  the  public 
by  their  inventions,  and  ^ill  remain  everlafting 
monuments^  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  getting  riches^  as  in  all  other  circumftances  of 
life.  But  even  in  this  light  there  muftbeMr^ 
and  diligence  to  acquire  and  preferve  what  every 
one  feeks  and  obtains. 

But  to  pafs  over  the  men  that  live  by  their  wits, 
we  ought  to  prefer  ^trade  as  the  mod  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune,  for  we 
all  know  that  there  are  more  and  greater  eftates 
got  on  the  Exchange,  than  at  court.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  number  would  ftill  much  increafe,  were 
it  not  for  the  mifconduft  of  thofe  traders,  who 
by  their  vicious  lives^  negleft  of  bufinefs,  prodi- 
gality, or  incapacity  for  trade,  fruftrate  the  happy 
means,  which  a  kind  providence  has  put  into  their 
power  to  make  them  rich. 

Therefore  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen,  publiflied  lately  in  one  of  our  newf- 
papers. 

When  I  fee  a  young  fellow  juft  fct  up  in  trade, 
with  his  footman^  bis  brace  ofgeldings^his  country 
houfe  and  his  miftrefs^  or  taking  a  tour  round  the 
town,  in  order  to.  come  more  fecretly  into  the 
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•neighbourhood  of  CovtnUGardtn^  a  Cdnftanf  at- 
tendant on  play^houfes,  and  a  critic  on  plays  vtA 
players,  a  beau  in  his  drefs^  and  a  blockhead  \n 
his  intelleds,  loitering  away' the  day  in  coffee, 
houfes,  and  the  evening  in  St.  James's-Street  or 
in  taverns;  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  that 
his  mind  is  run  away  from  his  bufinefs^  and,  in 
return^  that  his  trade  is  playing  truant  with  him. 
Thofe  who  fo  conduft  themfclves  arc  furely  much 
to  blame;  but  perhaps  not  more  than  the  iocau* 
tious  merchant  who  trufts  them.  Next  to  this, 
tho*  not  equally  criminal,  is  the  vanity  of  trading 
deep,  before  their  heads  are  well  fettled  for  trading 
at  all.  A  man  in  this  cafe  may  attend  to  his  bufi- 
nefs  with  all  imaginable  care  and  anxiety ;  yet  ru- 
in himfelf,  and  injure  all  concerned  with  him. 
This  wrong  turn  of  mind  fprings  from  an  idle  dc- 
firc  of  growing  rich  in  a  hurry  (for  I  will  not  pre- 
fume  a  worfe  motive  for  its  fource)  imagining,  I 
fuppofe,  that  all  happinefs  centers  in  wealth;  and 
fuch  men  will  hardly  believe,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
rich  at  fifty  years  of  age  than  at  thirty.  The  no- 
tion of  growing  rich  in  hafte,  has  thrown  trade  un- 
der moft  of  the  inconveniences  wherewith  it  now 
labours,  by  creating  a  kind  of  random  credit,  un- 
der-felling, ill  finifhed  commodities.  See.  fitit 
this  is  one  of  the  phantoms  that  flics  the  over-ar- 
duous purfuer,  and  makes  him  embrace  a  cloud 
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tor  Juno.  Our  moft  experienced  traders  rarely 
grow  rich  on  a  fudden.  They  generally  find 
much  wealth)  fairly  acquired,  and  old  age  come 
together;  which  they  who  have  more  fpirit,  and 
Jefs  judgment,  commonly  attain  to  in  rags  and 
beggary. 


ANECDOTES 

or    THE 

BULLEN  FAMILY. 

SIR  William  BuUen  of  Norfolk,  fon  and  heir 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Bulien,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don»  and  Ann,  eldeft  daughter  and  coheirefs  to 
Thomas^  lord  Hoo  and  Haftings,  marrying  Mar*, 
garet,  eldeft  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  the  Ormond 
family^  New-hall^  in  EfTex,  came  to  him  in  right 
of  this  amiable  lady,  the  lively  pidure  of  her  mo* 
ther.  His  fon  and  heir,  Thomas  Bulien,  fuc- 
iceeded  to  this  lordftiip ;  he  married  lady  Eliza, 
beth^  daughterof  Thomas  Howard,  dukeofNor* 
folk.  His  daughter  Ann  was  bred  and  born  at 
New-hall ;  with  an  early  defire  of  knowledge — a 
mind  fufceptible  of  all  improvements  in  polite 
literature,  and  an  exquifite  tafte  for  the  fine  arts 
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-»*(he  had  a  moft  elegant  figure,  the  moft  emieafL 
ing  and.gfaceful  maoners,  and  a  charmtng  vivacity* 
She  received^an  education  adapted  to  her  genius 
and  difpoGtioOj  and  before  (he  attained  the  four- 
teenth year  of  her  age,  ihe  fpoke  fluently  French^ 
Latin  and  lulian^  and  underftood  Greek — mm 
well  verfed  in  hiltory — became  a  great  proficient 
in  mufic  and  painting,  and  danced  to  admiration* 
The  court  of  Francis  L  who  had  tranfplanted  the 
arts  from  Italy,  was  then  in  the  dawn  of  fplendor. 
politenefs  and  gallantry.  Ann  Bullen  had  accom- 
panied her  father  there  in  the  retinue  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary  of  England.  After  the  death  of  that 
monarchy  Ann  Bullen  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
duchtft  of  Alencon,  the  king's  fifter,  to  remain  in 
France  on  the  footing  of  her  Dameiatour  and  com- 
panion.  She  inbibed  from  that  princefs  the  new 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  having  declined  at  the 
French  court  feveral  honourable  matches,  (he  re* 
turned  to  England,  at  her  father's  earneft  defirc, 
in  the  year  1527.  She  fpent  all  the  fummer  at 
New-Uall,  and  the  next  winter  (he  made  her  ap« 
pearance  at  court,  envied,  cenfured,  and  imiuted 
by  all  the  young  ladies  of  tafte  and  fa(hion.  As 
(he  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  didindion, 
though  not  of  the  nobility,  (he  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen;  her  beauty  fur^- 
pa(red  what  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  volnp. 
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tuous  court ;  her  features  were  regofar,  mild,  and 
attradive ;  her  ftature  elegant,  though  below  the 
middle  fize,  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  even  ex- 
ceeded the  allurements  of  her  perfon.  The  kingg 
who  never  refirained  one  paflion  which  he  defired 
to  gratify,  faw  and  loved  her;  but  after  feveral 
efforts  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  criminal 
paffion  he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  fucceeding.  The  king  was  faith- 
lefs^  and  the  queen  difagreeable,  and  this  was  the 
reat  motive  of  his  divorce.— -The  queen  made 
Havering,  in  Eflex,  her  fummer  refidence,  in  the 
year  i6ao.  There  fhe  gave  a  royal  banquet  to 
Meffieurs  de  Montmorency,  do  Monpefac,  de 
Moy,  and  de  Morat,  the  four  Freneh  boftaget 
for  the  reftitutton  of  Tournay,  in  cafe  the  con- 
ditions ftipulated  fhoutd  not  be  performed.  The 
King  treated  both  them  and  the  Queen,  with  hiis 
Sifter  Mary^  Qqeen  Dowagef  of  France,  then  cond- 
fort  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  at  his  manor  of  New- 
hatl,  which  he  had  lately  got  by  exchange  from 
Sir  Thomas  Bidlen:  after  a  fumptuous  repaft,  he 
entertained  them  with  a  grotefque  mafquerade,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorfet,  the  Earl  of  Effex,  the  Lord  Abcrgaveny, 
Sir  Richard  Weftcn,  <fe  Sir  William  Kingfton,the 
youngeft  of  whom  was  at  leaft  fifty  years  of  age, 
that  the  ladies  might  fee  what  power  beauty  had 
U  2  u 
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to  make  old  men  young  again.    He  kept  the  fea^ 
of  St.  George  there  with  great  folemnity,  in  1524. 

In  the  year  1529,  Henry  went  privately  to  New- 
ball  in  autumn,  and  fent  for  Sir  Thomas  BuUenj, 
€0  whom  he  declared  his  paffion  for  his  daughter^ 
and  his  fixed  refolution  to  marry  her;  pretending 
that  his  coiifdence  rebuked  him,  for  having  fo 
long  lived  in  incefl  with  hiiprefent  queen,  former- 
ly his  brother's  wife.     Sir  Thomas  replied  to  the 
Kingy  ^^  I  wifh  this  match  may  prove  as  happy  as 
it  will  be  honourable  to  my  family." 

:  Ann:  BuUeio  .came,  afterwards  to  New-hall  td 
meet  her  father;  .Henry  no  longer  appeared  in  the 
cbam^rof  the  intended  feducer  of  her  inno- 
cence,/but  as  the  admirer  and  protedor  of  her 
•viirtue.  She  was  confpicuous  for  her  elegance  and 
^Dreeifion  in  the  epifiolary  ftile. .  In  a  letter  dated 
.at  New-hall  the  26th  of  December,  of  the  fame 
year  after  her  father  had  been  created  earl  of 
Wiltfhire  and  Ormond,  and  appointed  lord  privy 

feal,  {he  wrote  the  following  lines : 

*^  If  your  grace  exults  in  the  conquefl  of  mo- 
defty  and  virtue,  it  is  not  the  monarch,  but  the 
man  I  love  and  honour.  Though  born  in  a  pri* 
vate  flation,  and  raifed  far  beyond  my  afpiring 
thoughts  and  my  dcfert,  within  the  dazzling  prof-, 

pea 
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peSl  of  a  crown,  I  ftiould  be  wretched  in  the  Aim- 

mit.of  honours^  was  your  afFeSion  for  roe  ever 

to  change  or    diminifh.     I  hope  you  will  find 

always  the  woman  you  chufe  for  your  confort  aft 

^Tid  think  like  a  queen.     New-hall  h^s  loll  all  its 

ch^rni's  fince  yoijf  leTt  it. 

Yours  for  ever, 

Ann  Bullen.'* 

.  ^She  was  created  marchionefi  of  Pembroke,  and 
deciompanied  the  king  in  his  interview  with  Fran- 
cis L  at  Boulogne.  Henry  was  privately  married 
lt>^1mc;  after  his  return,  two  months  before  bis 
tMrftikgewitb.Gatberine  was  diflblved^  and  though 
bt^^rudcDce  and  her  virtue  demanded  efteem  in 
ibp^former  parts  of  her  condu3,  yet  (he  forgot  at 
N]tsw*ha|l  the  ties  of  each,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  her 
triumph.  She  enjoyed  little  more  than  three  years 
b^r  glory  and  profperity,  during  which  (he  fre- 
quently vifited  New-hall^  moft  commonly  with 
tbe  king* 

'  Irhe  queen  gave  there  a  magnificent  feaft  and 
a  fplendid  ball,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth; and  her  deportment  on  this  occafion  was 
too  frank  and  too  unguarded  to  fcreen  her  from 
the  imputation  of  levity  and  indifcretion.  Henry 
began  to  be  cloyed  with  pofleffion,  after  (he  was 
delivered  of  a  dead  male  child,  to  the  unfpeakable 

difappointment 
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difappointment  of  the  king ;  indeed^  the  only  de« 
fire  he  ever  had  for  her,  was  that  brutal  appetite 
vhich  enjoyment  foon  deflroys. 

He  was  about  this  time  captivated  by  the  beau- 
ty of  Jane  Seymour,  a  maid  of  bonoiMT  to  the 
queen.  When  the  queen's  enemies  perceived  the 
king's  difguft,  they  foon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  inclinations,  by  accufing  her  of  fun* 
6ry  intrigues  with  her  domefttcs,  and  inceft  widi 
lord  Rocbfort^  her  own  brother.  She^  who  had 
been  once  the  envied  objeA  of  royal  fiivour,  was 
DOW  going  to  give  a  new  inftanceof  the  caprkiMt 
Befe  of  fortune!  She  bad  diftriboted  in  dia 
year  of  htr  life  not  lefs  than  fifteen 
pounds  among  the  poor^  and  was  at  once  ibrif 
protedor  and  darling.  She  was  beheaded  on  the 
jgtb  of  May,  behaving  with  the  utrooft  decency 
and  refolution,  and  feemed  to  be  guilty  of  no 
other  prime  but  that  of  having  furvived  the  king's 
affediions,  and  by  chearful  difpofition  difguftiiig 
the  gloomy  tyrant. — The  very  day  after  her  ex- 
ecution, he  married  Jane  Seymour. 
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Mistress  and  a  Wife  compared^ 

As  I  have  a  juft  honour  for  the  truly  rational 
and  virtuous  ftate  of  matrimony,  which  to 
confider  it  merely  as  a  political  inftitution,  I  look 
upon  as  the  beft  (cheme  for  morals,  pofterity,  and 
mutual  happinefs,  that  could  be  poffibly  contrived; 
I  (hill  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  compariron  be- 
tween a  married  and  a  libertine  life,  (hew  the 
advantages  that  a  miftrefs  has  over  a  wife:  not, 
however,  with  the  lead  de(ign  of  giving  the  pre. 
ference  to  the  former,  but  by  yray  of  aflifting  the 
latter  to  frame  certain  rules  for  her  own  fafe  con- 
dud,  through  this  ftate  of  trial  and  probation. 

Men  have  been  often  faid  to  be  more  fond, 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  miftreffes,  than 
of  wives ;  in  general,  I  believe  this  obfervation 
is  true,  and  for  the  following  reafons. 

Men  are  apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  women 
feldom  facrifice  their  chaftity,  except  to  love 
alone,  and  fo  become  the  fond  dupes  of  their  too 
credulous  vanity. 

The  lover's  ftay  is  (hort,  he  leaves  his  miftrefs 

with  a  regret  which  urges  a  quick  return.     Their 

whole  time  is  pa(red  in  meeting  and  parting  inter- 
vals. 
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vals^  the  tendered  moments  of  a  lover's  life.  She 
food,  and  he  grateful^  mutually  conferring  and 
returning  obligations^  the  ftrongeft  cements  of  en- 
dearing aiFe£lions,  No  joint  property,  or  com- 
mon intereft  between  them*  from  whence  domeftic 
ftrife  too  often  arifes.  The  part  a  miftrefs  has  to 
a£l«  is  (hort ;  fo  that  lefs  merit  and  addreb  may 
enable  her  to  perform  with  applaufe. 

The  miftrefs  exhibits  hcfrfelf  only  to  the  ftagc, 
the  wife  is  feen  in  the  green  room.  She  adjuHs 
her  drefs,  looks,  and  behaviour,  for  the  appointed 
hour.  A  watch  may  go  very  well  for  an  evening, 
that  might  lofe  time  in  the  whole  day.  A  miftrefs 
leffens  her  power^  as  ftie  approaches  to  a  wife. 
A  perfon  once  told  me  that  he  had  quitted  onc^ 
whom  he  was  then  fond  of,  becaufe  fiie  had  be- 
come fo  interfering  and  domineering,  that  he  be- 
gan to  find  no  difference  between  her  and  a  wife, 
except  the  Jin  of  fornication. 

In  fliort,  the  oeconomy  of  matrimony,  on  the 
wife's  part,  fliould  be  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a 
miftrefs,  in  order  to  preferve  her  empire.  A  friend 
of  mine,  fpeaking  to  me  one  day  about  his  wife, 
aflured  me  that  Ihe  was  fo  much  unlike  one,  in 
every  particular,  fave  modefty  and  frugality,  that 
if  a  law  fhould  happen  to  be  framed  to  aboliOi 
marriage,  he  would  court  her  again  as  a  miftrefs. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  hufbands  fliould  be  alfo 
tareful  to  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  gallantry  towards 
their  wives,  in  order  to  preferve,  on  both  fides^ 
thofe  elegant  bands  of  uniont  politenefs,  an()  fond  4 
fenfations.  They  fliould  avoid  that  carelefs  and 
flovenly  air,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  degenerate 
after  marriage.  They  fliouId  even  drefs  for  them 
with  as  much  attention,  as  when  they  were  lovers; 
for  chaftity  is  no  jprefervative  againft  difguft;  apd 
though  virtue  alone  may  infure  the  fidelity  of  a 
wife,  the  hufband's  merits  alone  can  retain  her  af- 
fedions.  How  dull,  how  indelicate  an  obligation 
is  mere  duty  ? — But  when  duty  and  affedion  are 
united,  the  marriage-knot,  like  the  double  ties  in 
mufic,  gives  a  brilker  fpirit  to  the  concert 

The  ancient  Romans  bad  fuch  refined  fentiments 
with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  prdiibited  the 
donations  of  eftates  between  man  and  wife,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  lefs  free 
or  generous  principles  than  mutual  tendernefs  and 
the  fympathy  of  hearts. 

Surely  a  wife  is  an  objeEl  worthy  of  Us  petits 
soins,  the  moft  trifling  attentions,  as  well  as  of  the 
greater  conjugal  duties,  and  it  is  by  ihefe  Icfler 
affiduities,  and  conftant  attentions,  and  fmall  of- 
fices, tho*  unimportant  in  themfelves,  that  a  fin- 
cere  paflion  difcovers  itfelf,  more  than  by  the 

X  highcft 
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bigheft  a£U  of  liberality  and  kindnefs :  for  Ichre, 
diftinSt  from  every  other  paflion,  (hews  itfelf  more 
10  trifles,  than  in  things  of  confequence^ 

When  ever  a  married  pair  begin  to  betray  ail 
indifference  towards  thefe  fmaller  dares^  we  may 
venture  to  pronounce  that  their  attachment  will 
not  be  of  a  long  duration :  this  delicate  fentiment, 
like  cha(lity»  is  totally  forfeited  by  the  firft  (lip: 
injured  in  the  rooft  diftant  part,  like  Achilles, 
wounded  in  the  beel^  it  languiflies — it  expires. 

The  ibcial  commerce  of  friendCbip  far  excells 
all  other  fublunary  connexions,  the  conjugal  one 
only  excepted :  which  like  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  is  a  mutual  folace,  an  interchangeable  fup- 
port  in  this  life ;  and  like  that  myftic  context,  alfo, 
a  juft  deportment  therein  afords,  moreover  the 
fureft  earned,  and  moft  enlivening  hopeofhap*. 
pinefs  hereafter. 


AJSTECDOTE 

O   F 

Tom  King  the  Comedian^ 

QOME  time  lince,  Tom  King  (the  comedian), 
^  one  of  Thalia's  greateft  favourites,  butwhofc 
caufe  the  blind  Goddefs  had    qever  till    now 

efpoufed 


cfpoufed,  meeting  with  a  certain  fporttng  gentle-^ 
nan  under  thci^iazza  in  Covenugarden,  they  re- 
tired: lo  an  adjacent  tavern,  to  take  a  main  at  ha- 
zard  for  five  guineas.     Tom  foon  loft  his  firfr 
fiake,  and  with  much  refignation,  eat  his  fupper 
and  drank  his  bottle.    His  adverfary^  however, 
after  fupper,   propofed  to  him  a  fecond  main, 
which  Tom   zx  firft  refufed  engaging  in,  faying^ 
He  had  not,  he  believed^  money  enough  about 
him  to  anfwer  the  bet;  but  this  was  over^ruled. 
by  his  adverfary.    His  word  was  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  times  the  fum.    They  renewed  the  party^ 
and»  in  a  few  hours^  Tom  won  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  guineas.    Tom's  wife^  who^  by  the  bye, 
was  a  very  good  one,  had  fat  up  all  night,  as 
ufual,  after  having  fent  every  where  iu  fearch  of 
him,    without  being    able  to  gain  any  tidings. 
When  he  returned  from  his  lucky  vigil,  her  en« 
quiries  were    naturally  very  pteffing   to  know 
where  he  had  been»  and  what  had  kept  him  out 
fo  long;  to  all  which  he  made  no  anfwer,  but  by 
very  peremptorily  laying,  *  Bring  m^  a  bihJel'— 
'*  A  bible!"  flie  re-echoed  with  fome  ejaculation; 
^  \  hope    you    have  not  poifoned   yourfelf  ?^ 
« Bring  me  a  bible,*  continued  Tom^    **  I  fup- 
pofe  youVe  loft  fome  great  fum;.  but  n.ever  mind, 
we  can  work  for  nporc/' — *  Bring  me  a  bible,  I 
(ay,*  ftill  uttered  tjhe  imp^tieot  Tonou    '^  Qood 
X  a  Lord! 
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Lord  I  what  eta  be  the  matter  T  dyi  Mn.  JLingt 
<<  I  don't  believe  there's  fqch  «  thing  in  the  hoofe^ 
without  it  be  in  the  maid's  rooip./'  Thither  fha 
went^  and  found  part  of  one  without  a  covert 
when^  having  brou^  it  to  Tom,  be  fell  upon  his 
kneesy  and  made  a  moft  fervent  oath  never  iq 
touch  a  die  or  card  again ;  and  (he  all  the  whil« 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  grief^  of  which  ihe 
confidered  this  as  the  eSufion,  owing  to  (bmi( 
confiderable  lofs.  When  he  had  fini(hed  an4 
rofe  up,  he  flung  fourteen  hundred  pounds  ii^ 
bank  notes  upon  the  table,  faying,  « There,  my 
dear^  there's  fourteen  hundred  pounds  I've  wo^ 
to  night,  and  I  fliall  receive  a  thoufand  more 
by  to-morrow  noon ;  and  111  be  d— -d  if  I  cvey. 
rifk  a  guinea  Of  it  again/ 


THE  VIRTUOSO, 


OR, 


FILIAL     TENDERNESS. 

T^R.  Coral  was  educated  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic^ 
*^*^  and  took  his  degree  in  that  fcience;  but  ha- 
ving a  greater  paffion  for  what  is  curious^  than  for 
what  is  ufeful,  he  degenerated  from  a  phyilcian  in- 
to a  virtuofo.    The  country,  in  which  he  fettled, 

ibon 
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foon  obferved  that  the  DoBor  wai  more  dirpofed 

(o  examine  the  veins  of  the  earth,  than  to  feel  the 

pulfe  of  a  patient:    His  praQice  of  courfe  declu 

ned;  but  he  ^as  happily  enabled  to  live  without 

(he  aid  of  his  profeffion,  by  the  affluent  fortune  of 

)ii9  wife.     She  was  a  lady  of  a  mild  an^  engaging 

chara3er9  but  of  a  delicate  conftitutioni  and,  dy« 

ing  in  child  bed,  left  him  an  only  daughter,  whont 

lie  called  Theodora.     The  Do£tor  wa^  by  no. 

means  ^  man  of  warm  paffions,  and  never  enter*. 

(ained  an  idea  of  marrying  again;  though  a  female 

fofilift  once  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  foible, 

and  to  entice  him  into  fecond  niiptialsy  by  an  art. 

ful  hint,  that  an  union  of  their  two  cabinets  would 

enhance  the  value  of  both.     Indeed,  he  bad  little 

or  no  occafion  for  conjugal  affiftance;  for,  being 

himfelf  a  mod  a£live  fpirit  he  not  only  difcharged 

thofe  common  offices  of  life,  which  belong  to  the 

inafter  of  a  family  but,  was  able  and  willing  to  dU 

re£l  or  execute  all  the  minuter  domeftic  bufinefs| 

which  is  generally   confidered  within  the  female 

department.     His  adivity,  though,  from  the  want 

of  an  enlarged  underftanding,  it  wafted  itfelf  on 

trifles,  ftipported  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper. 

He  was,  indeed,  frequently  officious,  but  always 

benevolent.    Though  he  had  ceafed  to  pradife 

phyfic  at  the  fummons  of  the  wealthy,  he  was  ea* 

cer,  at  all  times,  to  afford  tV^ry  kind  of  relief  to 

the 
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the  fufferings  of  the  poor.     He  was  gentle  and  iiu 
dulgent  to  his  fervants,  and  as  fond  of  his  little 
daughter  as  a  virtuofo  can  be  of  any  living  and 
ordinary  produdion  of  nature.     Theodora  difco* 
vered»  in  her  childhood,  a  very  intelligent  fpirit^ 
vith  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  temper.     As  fhe  grew 
up,   {he  difplayed  a  ftriking  talent  for  the  pencil^ 
and  particularly  endeared  herfelf  to  her  father^  by 
iurprifing  him  with  a  very  accurate  and  fpirited 
delineation  of  three  of  the  mod  precious  artklct 
in  his  cabinet;  a  compliment  which  fo  wanned  tbo 
heart  of  the  delighted  old  naturalift,  that  he  de^ 
dared  he  would  give  her  five  thoufand  pouiida 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage.     No  one  doubted  hit 
ability  to  fulfil  fuch  a  promife ;  for  though  he  had 
f^uandered  confiderable  fums    on  many  ufelefs 
baubles,  he  was,  in  all  common   articles  of  ex-^ 
pence,  fo  excellent  a  manager,  that,  inflead  of  in-? 
juring,  he  had  increafed  his  fortune;  and  from 
this  circumftance  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
much  richer  than  he  really  was.     Theodora  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  though  mt 
a  beauty,  (he  had  an  elegant  perfon,  and  a  coun* 
tenancc  peculiarly  expreflive  of  fenfible  good-na- 
tufe.     Her  heart  was  fo  very  afFeflionate,  that  it 
not  o»ily  led  her  to  love  her  father  moft  tenderly, 
but  even  to  look  upon  his  whimfical  hobby*horf<? 
with  a  partial  veneraiioiu     ThU  fingMj^riiy  Qf  fpur 

timent 
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timent  contributed  very  much  to  their  mutual  bap« 
pinefs  and  rendered  our  gentle  and  ingenious  dam- 
fcl  not  fo  eager  to  efcape  from  the  cuftody  of  a 
fanciful  old  father,  as  young  ladies  of  fafhion  very 
frequently  appear :  Yet,  happy  as  ftie  was,  Theo- 
dora admitted  the  vifits  of  a  lover,  who  had  the 
addrefs  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Dr.  Coral.  This 
lover  was  a  Mr.  Blandford,  a  young  man  of  acute 
underftanding  and  polifhed  manners,  fettled  in 
London  as  a  banker,  and  fuppofed  to  be- wealthy. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Mifs  Coral  at  an  af- 
fembly,  and  foon  afterwards  foliched  the  honour 
of  her  hand  for  life. 

The  do6lor,  who  was  remarkably  frank  in  all 
pecuniary  affairs,  very  candidly  told  the  young 
gendeman,  what  he  intended  for  his  daughter, 
declaring,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  left  her  en- 
tirely at  he  own  difpofal ;  but,  either  from  the 
favourable  opinion  he  entertained  himfelf  of  Mr. 
Blandford,  or  perhaps  from  fome  expreflions  of 
approbation  which  had  fallen  from  his  daughter, 
the  doftor  was  very  firm  in  his  belief,  that  the 
match  would  take  place ;  and,  being  alert  in  all 
his  iranfaftions,  he  aftually  prepared  his  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  bridegroom,  before  there 
was  any  immediate  prcfpeft  of  a  wedding.  Theo- 
dora was  certainly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mr. 

Blandford 
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Blandford;  yet,  whether  (he  really  feltareiufiaoce 
to  forfake  her  indulgent  father,  or  whetlier  (he 
confidered  it  at  dangerous  to  accept  a  hufband  on 
fo  (hort  an  acquaintance,  ihe  bad  hitherto  given 
no  other  anfwer  to  hit  addfefles,  but  that  flid 
thought  herfelf  too  young  to  marry. 

Blandford  confidered  thit  reply  as  nothing  more 
than  a  modeft  preliminary  to  a  full  furrender  of 
her  perfon^  and  continued  hit  fiege  with  increaf- 
ing  aflfiduity.  In  this  very  critical  date  of  affairs, 
Dr.  Coral  was  fummoned  to  a  diftanoe  by  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  who  announced  to  him  the  deafh 
of  a  brother  virtuofo,  with  a  hint  that  the  Do6tor 
might  enrich  himfelf  by  the  purchafe  of  a  very 
choice  coUedion  of  the  mod  valuable  rarities^ 
which,  if  he  was  quick  enough  in  his  application, 
he  might  poffibly  obtain  by  a  private  contra£t 
For  this  purpofe,  his  correfpondent  had  inclofed 
to  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  execu- 
tors of  the  deceafed  colleftor. 

This  was  a  temptation  that  Dr.  Coral  could  not 
refill.  Without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
daughter,  who  was  abroad  on  an  evening  vifit,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  a  poft  chaife,  and  travelled  all 
night,  to  reach  the  manfion  of  his  departed  bro- 
ther in  the  co«r(e  of  the  following  day.  He  was 
received  very  cordially  by  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceafed^ 
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ceafed,  and  furveyed  with  avidity  and  admiration 
innumerable  curioruies,  of  which  he  panted  to 
become  the  pofleflbr.  But  as  the  collefiion  was 
very  various  and  extenfive,  the  DoQor  began  to 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  fum,  which  the  pro- 
prietors would  unqueftionably  demand  for  To  peer- 
lets  a  treafure.  The  deh'ght,  with  which  his 
whole  frame  was. animated  in  furveying.  it^  fuf- 
'  ficiently  proved  that  he  had  a  high  fenfeofits 
value,  and  precluded  him  from  the  ufe  of  that  pro- 

*  found  and  ingenious  art,  fo  honourably  praftifed 
by  the  moft   intelligent  perfons  in  every  rank  of 

•  life,  I  mean  the  art  of  vilifying  the  objed  which 
they  defign  to  purchafe.  Dr.  Cora),  after  com- 
mending moft  of  the  prime  articles  with  a  gene- 
rous admiration,  demanded,  with  that  degree  of 
hefitation  which  anxiety  produces,  if  any  price 
had  been  fettled  for  the  whole  colleftion.  The 
gentleman,  who  attended  him,  enlarged  on  the 
great  trouble  and  expence  with  which  his  departed 
relation  had  amaffed  this  invaluable  treafiire,  and 
concluded  a  very  elaborate  harangue  in  its  praife, 
by  informing  the  Doftor,  that  he  might  become 
the  happy  matter  of  the  whole  on  the  immediate 
payment  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  Doftor  was  more  encouraged  than  dilmayed 
by  the  mention  of  this  fum ;  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
the  price  was  really  moderate;  and,  fecondly^  he 

Y  had 
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had  the  comfortable  knowledge,,  that  he  had  ike 
power  of  inftantly  fecuring  to  himfelf  thefe  mani- 
fold fources  of  delight.  But  the  comfort  arifing 
from  this  aifurance  was  immediately  deftroyed  by 
the  refle6lion,  that  all  his  ready  money  was  devoted 
to  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter  $  and 
bis  parental  affe£lion  combating^  with  fome  little 
fuccefs,  againft  his  paflion  for  curioficies^  the  good 
Dodor  had  almoft  refolved  to  relinquifli  all  ideas 
of  the  purchafe.  Unluckily,  he  took  a  fecond  fur- 
vey  of  the  choiceft  rarities,  and  met  with  an  arti- 
cle which  had  been  accidentally  miflaid,  and  over- 
looked in  his  firft  view  of  the  colledion»perhaps 
its  prefent  e(Fe£l  upon  him  was  the  greater  from 
this  cafual  delay;  certain  it  is,  that  this  additional 
rarity  fell  with  an  amazing  force  on  the  wavering 
balance  of  his  mind ;  it  entirely  overfet  his  pru- 
dential afFe£tionate  refolution,  and,  haftily  feizing 
a  pen,  which  lay  ready  in  a  maflive  ink-ftand  of  a 
curious  and  aniique  form,  he  inftantly  wrote  a 
draught  upon  bis  banker  for  the  three  thoufand 
6ve  hundred  pounds. 

At  this  paflage  of  my  little  work,  I  forefee  that 
many  an  honeft  fpinfter,  who  may  be  reading  it 
to  her  companions,  will  paufe  for  a  moment,  and 
exprefs  an  eager  defire  to  know  what  this  wonder- 
ful rarity  could  be.     When  I  inform  her  it  was  a 
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▼ery  little  box^  containing  the  uneatable  produQ 
of  a  tree^  fhe  roay^  perhaps^  imagine  it  a  pip  of  the 
very  apple  which  tempted  our  inconfiderate  grand-- 
mother: — Eve,  indeed^  may  be  faid  to  have  infti- 
tuted  the  order  of  virtuofo^  being  the  firft  of  the 
many  perfons  on  record,  who  have  ruined  them- 
felves  and  their  families  by  apaflion^for  rarities. 

But  to  return  to  her  legitimate  defcendant,  the 
curious  Dr.  Coral.  This  gentleman  confidered, 
that  if  he  negleded  the  prefent  opportunity,  he 
might  never  again  be  able  to  acquire  the  very 
fcarce  and  marvellous  produ8ion  of  nature,  which 
be  had  long  thirfted  to  poflefs,  and  which  now 
flood  before  him. 

Not  to  teaze  my  fair  readers  with  any  longer 
fufpenfe,  I  will  direflly  tell  them,  the  above-men« 
tione4  little  bo^  contained  a  vegetable  poifon^ 
colleQed,  with  extremeft  hazard  of  life,  from  the 
celebrated  upas-tree,  in  the  ifland  of  Java.  Ji 
Dutch  furgeon  had  received  this  ineftimable  trea- 
fure  frono  the  fultan  of  Java  himfelf,  as  a  part  of 
his  reward  for  having  preferved  the  life  of  a  fayou- 
'  rite  beauty  in  the  royal  feraglio ;  and  the  furgeon, 
pn  his  return  to  Europe,  had  gratefully  prcfented 
it  to  the  deceafed  virtuofo,  who  had  been  the  ge. 
f)eroits  patron  pf  bis  youth. 

Y  ij  Pr. 
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Dr.  Coral  was  inflamed  with  ibe  kceneft  dcfirp 
oF  beginning  various  experinients  wich  this  rareft 
of  poifons,  without  fufpeQing  that  it  might  deprivt 
bis  daughter  of  a  huAiand ;  taking,  therefore^  th^ 
ineflimable  little  box^  with  a  few  more  pf  the  moA 
precious  and  portable  articles  in  bis  new  acqui^-^ 
tion,  and  giving  the  neceflary  direfttons  concern* 
ing  fome  weighty  cabinets  of  medals,  and  other 
ri".?  bulky  rsfrities,  he  re-entered  hispoftcbaifc 
with  that  ti^iumpbant  feftivity  of  itiind^  which  tai| 
h'r-  '^onceived  only  by  a  fuccefsfiil  coUeOor. 

As  ^he  Dodor  delighted  almoft  as  mqch  in  thf 
i<'ica  :f  buying  a  bargain,  as  in  the  poffeffioQ  of  4 
rarity,  he  amqfed  himfelf  in  his  journey  homc^ 
with  various  projefts  for  the  difpofal  of  his  ample 
tfcafure. 

It  was  his  plan,  to  fcleft  the  articles  which  b< 
particularly  prized,  and,  by  a  judicious  fale  of  the 
rcmaindei,  to  regain  almoft  the  whole  fum  that  h^ 
had  fo  rapidly  expended.  Poffeffing  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  juagment  in  affairs  of  thi^  nature,  he 
pleafed  himfelf  with  the  apparent  facility  of  his  de^ 
fign,  and,  under  the  lively  influence  of  thefe  agree- 
able thoughts,  he  arrived  at  bis  own  door.  The 
affeftionaie  Theodora  flew  with  peculiar  eager- 
nefs  to  receive  him,  having  fuflfered  no  little  anxi- 
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elf  from  his  extraordinary  abfence.  The  fprighu 
linefs  of  his  appearance  foon  relieved  her  from  all 
her  folicitude,  and  they  entered  the  parlour  very 
gaily  together^  where  Theodora  had  jufl  be^ii 
|Baking  tea  for  a  female  relation,  and  the  affiduotti 
Mr.  BUndford.  The  Doftor,  like  moft  people  of 
^  bufy  turn,  had  a  pari'icular  pleafure  in  talking  of 
lirhatever  he  did,  as  he  never  mpant  to  do  any 
thing  that  a  4naan  ought  to  blofh  for;  and  he  nov 
began  to  entertain  his  company  with  an  atcount  of 
hisfadventures:  he  enlarged  with  rapture  on  his 
purchafe,  intimating  that  it  had  cq(1  a  very  large 
fum,  and  not  mentioning  his  undigefted  fcheme  of 
re-paying  himfelf. 

Obferving^  however^  that  his  narration  produ<f 
Ced  4  very  ftriking  and  gloomy  change  \n  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Blandford)  he  withdrew  with  that 
gentleman  into  his  fludy)  and  very  candidly  told 
him,  that  this  recent  and  expenfive  tranfaQion 
ihould  m2|ke  no  material  difference  in  the  fortune 
pf  bis  daughter:  He  explained  his  intention  of  re« 
gaining  the  money  by  a  partial  (ale  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  added,  that  as  this  mode  of  replacing 
the  fum  expended  might  not  be  very  expeditious, 
he  Ihould  more  than  compenfate  for  the  deficiency 
^y  a  bond  for  four  thoufand  pounds,  with  full  biy 
tereft,  and  ftri&  punctuality  of  payment, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Blandford  happened  to  be  one  of  thofe  ad<^ 
venturous  gentlemen,  who^  as  they  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  ingenioufly  difguife  the 
ihudderings  of  real  fear  under  artful  palpitations 
of  pretended  love,  and  endeavour  to  fave  them- 
felves  from  falling  down  a  tremendous  precipicey 
/by  hafliiy  catching  at  the  hand  of  the  firil  weiJfhy 
and  benevolent  virgin  or  widow,  whom  they  fup-* 
poTe  within  their  reach :  He  was  a  great  prQJe6tor 
in  the  management  of  ready  money,  and  had  rai^t 
ied  many  fplendid  vifions  on  the  expeQed  fortune 
of  Mi(^  Coral;  but  the  little  box  of  poifon,  which 
^he  Dodor  had  brought  borne,  ppnyerted  his 
daughter,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Blandford,  into  ^  fe- 
cond  Pandora ;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  all  the 
Prometheus,  he  refolved,  like  the  cautious  fon  of 
Japetus,  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  lady  of- 
fered to  him  as  a  bride,  becaufe  he  forefaw  the 
evils  included  in  her  dower. 

Mr.  Blandford,  on  this  occaiion,  thought  pro* 
per  to  imitate  the  policy  of  thofe,  who  try  to  con- 
ceal a  bafe  purpofe  of  their  own,  by  accufing  ano- 
ther perfon  of  bafenefs  :  He  upbraided  Dr.  Coral 
for  having  {hamefully  difappointed  his  very  juft 
cxpcftations,  and,  taking  the  fubjeft  in .  that  key, 
he  purfued  it  through  all  the  note  of  high  and  ar- 
tificial paflion ;  which  produced  a  fuperior  burft 
of  louder  and  more  natural  anger  from  the  honeft 
infiilted  virtuofo.  Pooif 
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,  P6or  Tbebrdora^  in  paffing  the  door  of  the 
dudy,  heard  the  voice  of  her  father  fo  unufualljr 
violent  that^  from  a  fudden  impulfe  of  affedionate 
apprehenfion,  ftie  entered  the  room,  where  the 
two  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  the  mod  angry  al- 
tercation, Mr.  Blandford  feized  the  opportunity 
of  bidding  his  miftrefs  an  eternal  adieu.  White 
(he  ftood  motionlefs  with  furprife,  he  made  his  fi- 
nal bow  with  a  farcaftic  politenefs,  rufhed  eagerly  . 
out  of  thehoufe,  and  decamped  the  very  next  day 
from  the  town,  which  contained  the  lovely  objcft 
of  his  tranfient  adoration. 

The  approach  or  mi f carriage  of  an  expe3ed 
wedding  is  a  favorite  fubje£l  of  general  converfa- 
tion  in  every  country  town,  and  the  difunion  of 
Mr.  Blandford  and  Mifs  Coral  was  very  amply  dif- 
cuffed.  The  feparated  young  pair  were  univerfally 
pitied,  and  the  whole  weight  of  popular  reproach 
fell  immediately  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
naturalift.  As  he  was  a  man,  who,  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  purfuits,  withdrew  himfelf  from 
cards  and  common  company,  the  little  parties  of 
the  town  mod  eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking his  charaQer:  As  a  humorift,  he  was  ri- 
diculed, perhaps,  with  fome  juftice;  as  a  man  of 
unrivalled  benevolence  and  a8.ive  charity,  he  was 
the  objc£l  of  much  fccret  envy  and  malice^  and  of 
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courfe  was  very  unjuftly  vilified.  The  godd  peo« 
pley  vho  arraigned  him  on  ihe  prefent  occafion, 
did  not  fcruple  to  reprefent  hiin»  even  to  his 
daughter,  as  an  unnatural  monfter^  who  had  fa- 
crificed  for  a  cocklefhell  the  happinefs  of  his 
child.  Nor  was  the  little  box  of  gum  from  the 
upas-tree  omitted  in  thefe  charitable  remarks. 
One  lady  of  peculiar  fpirit  afferted,  that  if  their 
father  had  robbed  her  of  fo  handfome  a  hufband^ 
for  the  fake  of  purchafing  fuch  a  rarity^  flie  might 
have  been  tempted  to  anticipate  the  old  gentleman 
in  his  experiments  on  the  poifon>  by  fecretly  pre- 
paring the  firft  dofe  of  it  for  himfelf.  Happily  for 
Theodora,  (he  had  fuch  a  gentlenefs  and  purity 
of  heart,  that  every  attempt  to  inflame  her  againft 
her  father  ferved  only  to  increafe  her  filial  affec- 
tioPr  She  reproved,  with  a  becoming  fpirit,  all  ihofe 
who  infulted  her  by  malignant  obfervations  on  bis 
conduft;  and  perceiving  that  he  was  deeply  vexed 
by  the  late  occurrences,  and  the  comments  of  the 
neighbourhood  upon  them,  ihe  exerted  all  her 
powers,  in  the  mod  endearing  manner,  to  diffipate 
his  vexation.  **  It  is  true,"  (he  faid,  as  they  were 
talking  over  the  recent  tranfaftion;  **itis  true, 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  partial  regard  for  Mr.  Bland- 
ford;  but  his  illiberal  behaviour  has  fo  totallv  al- 
tered  my  idea  oFhis  charaftcr,  that  I  confider  the 
circumftances  which  divided  us  as  the  moft  fortu- 
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nate  event  of  my  life.  I  have  efcaped  from  im- 
pending mifery^  inftead  of  ioofing  a  happy  efta- 
biiQiment;  and  I  have  only  to  be  thankful  for 
this  proteQion  of  Providence,  if  it  pleafes  Heaven 
to  continue  to  me  the  power  which  I  have 
hitherto  polTefled^  of  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
my  father.'* 

As  (he  uttered  this  judicious  dnd  tender  fenti- 
ment^  a  few  ftarting  tears  appeared  in  evidence  of 
its  truth ;  they  melted  the  good  Do&or,  and  con- 
verted all  his  chagrin  into  aSe£tionate  pride  and 
delight.  The  juftice  of  Theodora's  obfervatipn 
was  foon  afterwards  confirmed  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner,  by  the  fate  of  Mr.  Blandford,  who  plung- 
ing into  all  the  hazardous  iniquity  of  Change-al— 
ley,  became  at  lafl  a  bankrupt^  and,  with  fuch  frau- 
dulent appearances  againft  him,  that  the  compaf« 
fion,  which  his  misfortune  might  have  infpired, 
was  loft  in  the  abhorrence  of  his  treachery.  Dr. 
Coral,  who,  by  ftudying  the  inanimate  wonders  of 
the  creation,  had  increafed  the  natural  piety  of  his 
mind,  was  now  mofl  devoutly  thankful  to  Heaven 
for  the  efcape  of  his  child.  The  tender  Theodora 
was  ftill  more  confirmed  in  her  partial  attachment 
to  the  houfe  of  her  father;  (he  took  a  kind  and 
fympathetic  pleafure  in  affifting  his  fanciful  pur« 
fuits;  fhe  perfuadcd  him  to  retain  every  article  in 
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his  new  purchafc,  which  (he  obfervcd  him  to  con- 
template with  particular  delight ;  (he  gave  an  air 
of  uncommon  elegance  to  the  arrangement  of  all 
the  curiofities  which  he  determined  to  keep;  and, 
by  an  incefTant  attention  to  the  peace  and  pleafure 
of  her  father  s  life,  moft  efFe£lualIy  eftabliflied  the 
felicity  of  her  own.     Their  comfort   and  their  a- 
inufements  being  founded  on  the  purell  and  moft 
permanent  of  human  affcQions,  have   continued, 
without  diminution,  through  feveral  fucceeding 
years.     I  fhould  fill  many  pages  in  recording  the 
feveral  ingenious  works  and  devifes,  by  which 
Theodora  has  contrived  to  amufe  herfcif,   and  to 
delight  her  father;  let  it  fulHce  to  fay,  that,  being 
always  engaged  in  occupations  of  benevolent  inge- 
nuity,  (he  is  never  uneafy;  and  {he  has  grown  im- 
perceptibly into  an  old  maid,  without  entertaining 
a  wifh  for  the  more  honourable  title   of  a  wife. 
Her  mild  and  gentle  parent  has  fecured  himfelf 
from  all  the  irkfome  infirmities  of  age,  by  long 
habits  of  temperance,  exercife,  and,  what  is  per- 
ljaf>s  ftill  more  falutary,   univerfal  benevolence: 
He  is  ftill  in  pofleflion  of  all  his  faculties,  at  the 
sigc  of  eighty-feven;  and,  if  he  has  not  the  fatis- 
fa£lion  of  feeing   a  numerous  group  of  defcen- 
dants,  he  beholds,  however,  with  infinite  delight, 
one  virtuous  and  happy  daughter,  moft  tenderly 
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attached  to  him,  and  v^ifhing  for  no  higher  enjoy-* 
tnent  than  what  arifes  from  their  reciprocal  af* 
fcflion. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Mrs.  BELLAMY. 

A  NOBLEMAN  who  had  a  horfe  to  run  for 
the  plate  at  York  races,  was  at  herboufe  for 
fome  days.     As  his  lordfliip  was  entitled  by  his 
rank  to  the  feat  of  honour,   he  of  courfe,  during 
dinner  time,  fat  at  her  right  hand :  But  (he  could 
not  help  obferving,  that  his  eye  was  conftantly  and 
fteadily  fixed  upon  her.     She  took  little  notice  of 
it  at  firft,  thinking  it  was  occafioned  by  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  her  charms,  and  that  good  manners 
would  in  time  induce  his  lordfhip  to  behave  with 
more  decorum.     Seeing,  however,  that  her  face 
was  ftill  the  chief  object  to  which  his  ey«  was  di- 
refted,  fhe  grew  niuch  difconcerted  and  abaflied. 
But  having,  at  length  recovered  from  the  little 
prudery  (he  had  contraSed  in  Ireland,  (he  com- 
plained to   Mr.  Metham  of  the  rudencfs  of  his 
friend.     He  could  not  avoid  fmiling  while  Ihe 
Z  2,  ^madc 
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made  her  complaint;  and  as  a  peife£l  acquiital 
of  his  lordfhip  from  any  defign  to.  oifend  her,  be 
informed  her,  that  the  eye  which  had  heen  al? 
ways  fo  fteadily  fixed  upon  her,  and  excited  her 
alarms,  was  only  an  innocent  glass  tyt^  and  there- 
fore  could  not  convey  any  improper  information^ 
as  it  was  immoves^ble  all  day,  9nd  reded  at  nigh( 
very  quietly  upon  the  table.  Her  vanity  receive 
ed  a  check  by  the  incident,  and  (he  joined  in  thq 
laugh  which  it  had  occafioned. 


FILIAl  AFFECTION  rfwardei, 

A   MORAL   TALE. 

SOME  of  the  clofeft  enquirers  into  the  behaviour 
between  parents  and  children,  have  aGerted, 
that  the  love  of  the  firft  for  the  laft  is  (Ironger  than 
the  affeftion  of  the  latter  for  the  former.  They 
feem  willing  enough,  indeed,  to  own  that  a  more 
ftriking  appearance  of  regard  will  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  child;  but  a  thoufanc) 
inftances  of  this  kind,  they  fay,  are  not  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  juftnefs  of  their  general  pofition. 
How  pleaGng,  how  delightful  is  it  to  behold  a  fa- 
mily-piece, in  which  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fay  ov\ 
which  fide  the  fcale  of  affcflion  preponderates  f 
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In  the  happy  houfe  of  Mons.  de  Mornay,  a  re^ 
fpeflable  and  opulent  merchant,  in  one  of  the 
richeft  provinces  of  France,  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  tell  whether  he  loved  his  children,  or  his  chilr 
dren  him  heft,  fuch  an  equality  of  aflFe£tion  ap- 
peared in  their  deportment  to  each  other.  The 
harmony  which  fubfided  among  them  all»  diftin- 
guiflicd  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
farely  mentioned  without  being  enyied^  as  well  as 
admired  for  their  domeftic  happinefs. 

Upon  the  lofs  of  a  very  amiable  wife  by  the  ra- 
pid progrefs  of  a  putrid  fever,  which  foon  after 
carried  off  one  of  his  daughters,  alfo  Mons.  de 
Mornay,  whofe  fenfibility,  on  many  accafions,  was 
too  acute  for  his  peace  would  have,  perhaps^ 
fun}v  under  the  weight  of  his  paternal  and  conju- 
gal affcfclion,  had  not  the  tender  afliduities,  and  un- 
wearied efforts  of  his  remaining  child,  bi3  excel- 
lent Adelaide,  to  adminifter  confolation  to  hira, 
prevented  it  from  plunging  him  into  an  immoyca-' 
ble  melancholy.  Fortunately  her  affiduities  were 
rewarded,  her  efforts  were  fuccefsful;  and  (he  had 
the  fatisfaBion  to  fee  her  father  in  a  condition  to 
attend  to  his  commercial  affairs,  properly  refigned 
to  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  and  receiving 
new  pleafure  from  every  attempt  (he  made  to  ren- 
der the  remainder  of  his  life  comfortable.     How-* 

ever, 
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ever,  though  he  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  dejcc^ 
tion^  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  bufiners  of  hit 
comptiiig-houfe,  he  began,  in  a  ihort  time,  to  be 
fo  much  fatigued  with  his  increaling  commiffion^ 
that  he  determined  to  look  out  for  a  partner,  that 
he  mighty  by  making  temporary  retreats  to  more 
rural  fcenes,  return  to  his  native  city  with  recruits 
ed  fpirits. 

Very  foon  after  he  had  formed  this  refolution^  he 
met  with  a  young  man  brought  up  to  his  branch 
of  commerce,  but  unable  to  fet  up  for  bimfelf  for 
want  of  a  fuitable  capital,  and  of  fo  promifing  a 
difpofition,  with  an  unblemifhed  chara&er,  that  he 
entered  into  a  partncrfhip  with  him,  and  took  him 
into  his  houfe. 

Riveau  was,  indeed,  a  youth  of  a  very  promi- 
fing turn^  he  was  aftive  and  diligent,  a  matter  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  ftriftly  attentive  to  it,  averfe  Co 
thofe  pleafures  commonly  purfued  by  the  young 
with  more  eagernefs  than  difcretion,  and  addiQed 
to  no  vice — every  body,  therefore,  applauded 
Mons.  de  Mornay  for  his  choice,  thinking  that  he 
could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  more  proper  man 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  his  declining  years,  by  a 
vigorous  difcharge  of  thofe  duties  from  a  ftrift 
attention  to  which  he  had  derived  fp  many   fub- 

ftantial  advantages. 

Riveau 
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Riveau  being  a  young  fellow  with  an  infinuau 
ing  addrefs,  foon  made  himfelf  fo  agreeable  as 
well  as  ufeful  to  his  worthy  affociate,  that  he 
could  not  help  feeh'ng  fomething  like  a  parental 
regard  for  him.  By  the  foftnefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  mod  artful  exertion  of  his  companionable 
talent,  he  ftrove  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  A- 
delaide*s  tender  heart  in  his  favour;  he  could  not 
however,  gain  his  point.  She  was  thoroughly  fen- 
fiblc  of  his  merit,  fhe  had  no  diflike  to  his  perfon, 
and  fhe  was  greatly  pleafed  with  his  converfation, 
but  the  man  for  her  had  not  yet  fallen  in  her  way: 
fhe,  therefore,  could  only  behave  to  him  (irt  re- 
turn for  the  particular  pains  Avhich  he  took  to  xe- 
commend  himfelf  to  her)  with  a  refpeciful  polite- 
nefs.  This  kind  of  behaviour  gave  him  no  room 
to  find  fault  with  it,  but  it  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fying to  him,  as  he  had,  with  too  much  prefump- 
tion,  fuppofed  that  his  powers  of  captivation  were 
fufiicient  to  enfure  him  fuccefs  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  make  a  full  difplay  of  them.  His 
vanity  was  affronted,  bis  pride  was  piqued,  and 
bis  refentment,  at  lafl,  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
he  was  barely  civil  to  her.  Yet  though  he  was 
difappointed  by  her  forbidding  carriage  to  him, 
and  though  he  refented  it,  he  was  not  deterred  by 
it  from  foliciting  her  father*s  confent  to  his  mar- 
rying her:  adding,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  youth- 
ful 
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fal  lover^    '*  I   cannot  live  a  moment   witbouC 
her." 

Mons.  de  Mornay,  really  imagining  from  ^he 
uniform  propriety  of  Rtveau's  behaviour^  that  he 
would  prove  an  exemplary  hufband  to  his  Ade- 
laide, very  readily  complied  with  his  requeft,  but 
at  the  fame  time  added,  that  he  (hould  never 
think  of  difpofing  of  bis  daughter  in  marriage 
without  her  confent.  *^  I  will  acquaint  her,  con* 
tinued  he,  with  your  wiflies  on  her  account^  and 
if  (he  approves  of  you  for  a  hufbandi  I  (haU  have 
no  objeSion/* 

No  father  in  the  world  could  have  behaved 
with  more  confideration  upon  fuch  an  occafion  ; 
but  Riveau  was  not  quite  fatisfied  with  his  con- 
cluding expreffions.  Having  ftill,  however,  fomc 
hopes  that  the  coolnefs  which  he  had  obferved  in 
Adelaide's  behaviour  to  him,  might  have  arifen 
from  a  delicate  referve,  and  not  from  any  aver- 
lion  to  him,  he  thanked  Mons.  de  Mornay  in 
grateful  terms  for  his  approbation,  and  retired 
not  abfolutely  in  defpair,  though  in  a  ftate  of  the 
moft  difagreeable  fufpenfe. 

The  confiderate  father  went  immediately  to  his 
amiable  daughter,  and  informed  her  of  what  bad 
pafTed,  relating  to  her,  between  him  and  Riveau. 

Adelaide^ 
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Adelaide,  who  had  always  been  accuftomed  to 
converfc  with  her  father  as  with  her  fincereft 
friend,  as  a  man  to  whom  (he  might  dirdofe  each, 
fecret  of  her  heart  with  the  utmoft  fecurity,  felt 
not  the  leaft  inclination  to  make  any  concealments 
from  him  upon  this  very  intereftingoccafion:  (he, 
therefore,  with  all  her  ufual  franknefs,  told  him, 
after  having  repeatedly  thanked  him  for  his  good* 
nefs  in  confulting  her  inclination,  before  he  dif- 
pofed  of  her  hand,  that  fhe  wiihed  not  to  change 
her  fituation,  that  (he  was  uncommonly  happy  in 
being  under  the  protection  of  fo  indulgent  a  pa-, 
rent,  and  that  (he  did  not  believe  (he  could  be 
happier  in  any  other  flate. 

Clafping  her  in  his  arms,  and  preffing  her  to  his 
bofom,  Mons.  de  Mornay  aflured  his  dutiful  and 
affeBionate  daughter,  that  he  fhould  be  ever 
ready  to  promote  her  happincfs  in  any  (hape ;  and 
that  if  {he  had  the  fmalleft  objedion  to  an  alliance 
with  Riveau,  he  would  not  open  his  lips  about  it 
to  her  again. 

Adelaide  declared  Ihe  had  no  particular  aver- 
fion  to  him-^touched  with  her  father's  kindnefs, 
fhe  could  not  proceed — fhe  pauCed. 

Perhaps,   replied   Mons.    de  Mornay  looking 

tenderly   at  her,  another  man  has  gained  your 

A  a  affeSions : 
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affeflions:  be  frank»  and  tell  me;  and  if  no  rea<». 
fonable  exception  cat)  be  made  to  bim,  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  faciliate  an  union  between 
you. 

This  fpeech  produced  frcfli  acknowledgments; 
after  the  delivery  of  which,  Adelaide  re-aflured 
her  father,  that  flie  wifhed  to  remain  in  the  fitu- 
ation  (he  was;  adding,  that  fhe  had  not  yet  met 
with  any  man  fufBciently  attradive  to  make  her 
defirous  of  being  united  to  htm ;  and  that  fhe  had 
not  the  lead  inclination  to  rifque  the  lofs  of  the 
felicity  which  fhe  enjoyed  as  a  daughter,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  charaQer  of  a  wife. 

When  fhe  liad  thus  fpoWen,  fhe  left  the  room  to 
fuperintend  the  domeftic  affairs  in  her  apartment ; 
and  left  her  father  more  fondly  attached  to  her, 
if  poffible,  than  ever.  —How  much  are  charaftersr 
like  thefe  to  be  admired !  what  patterns  are  they 
for  imitation! 

Riveau  though  he  had  not  been  romanticly  in 
love  with  Adelaide,  and  though  he  was  not  re- 
jefted  upon  any  other  man's  account,  was  confider- 
ably  chagrined  by  the  dccifive  anfwer  which  her 
father  brought  from  her  relating  to  him.  Like  a 
man  who  bad  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  per« 
fonal  attra£iions»  he  was  extremely  vexed  at  her 

refuGng 
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refufing  to  marry  him :  but  like  a  man  of  fpirit, 
he  took  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  conceal  the 
vexations  he  felt.  A3uated  chiefly  by  interefted 
motives,  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  de  M ornay  family 
by  a  marriage  into  it,  the  fame  motives  urged  him 
to  look  out  for  an  alliance  which  might  be  equally 
advantageous,  confidered  in  a  lucrative  light. 

Riveau  was  a  very  fenfible  young  fellow,  and 
his  knowledge,  pra6lical  as  well  as  theoretical5 
concerning  commerce,  ws^s  extenfive;  bat  he  was 
little  acquainted  with  the  trader^  (not  always  fair 
ones)  in  the  female  world.  With  too  little  know- 
ledge of  that  world,  and  too  much  prefumptipn 
with  regard  to  his  captivating  powers,  he  became 
the  dupe  of  one  of  the  moft  artful  women  that 
ever  lived. 

The  arrival  of  a  lady  at  the  city  in  which  he  rff-» 
fided  who  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  though  (he 
was  not  a  phaenomena,  as  there  were  feveral  wo- 
men of  fortune  in  it,  occafioned  a  no  fmall  com* 
motion  among  thofe  men  who  had  any  thoughts 
of  improving  thci^  circumftances  in  the  matrimo- 
nial wc^y. 

Mademoifclle  Nivonne  had  paft  the  prime  of 

life,  and  was  far  from  being  handfome,  but  (he 

b^d^  notwithftanding  an  alluring  countenance  and 

A  a  a  the 
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the  graces  which  played  about  her  mouih,  when- 
ever (he  opened. her  lips,  were  uncommonly  Cbr 
dudive.    Seducing,  however,  as  (he  was  with  her 
dimples  and  her  {miles,  and  wimung  as  (he  was  ib 
her  manners,  her  followers   were  chiefly  thofe 
whofe  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  luftre  of  her 
fortune.     To  that  their  adoration  was  really  paid5 
though  they  prete:  ded  to  idolize  her  perfon,  un- 
derftanding,  &c.  and  had  recourfe  to  the  mod  re- 
fined flattery  in  order  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  her  favour.     Had  ftie  been   a  weak  woman, 
and   actually  poffefled   of  a  large  fortune,   flic 
might,  indeed,  have  given  her  profefling  admirers 
credit  for  every  compliment  flic  received  from 
them,  though  ever  fo  extravagant ;  but  as  flie  was 
a  very  knowing  woman,  with  ftrong  intellcCis,  and 
had  no  foundation  for   the  fupport  of  the  figure 
the  made,  flie  thoroughly  underftood  the  precife 
value  of  every  encomium  addrefled  to  her  face  or 
to  her  mind,  and  played  her  cards  like  a  miflrefs 
of  the  game  flie  ^had  in  view.     She   was,  in  two 
words,  a  Female  Adventurer. 

With  this  lady  Riveau  had,  to  his  great  fatisfac- 
tion  an  interview  much  fooner  than  he  expe6led^ 
by  the  addrefs  of  one  of  his  fervants,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  her  domeftics,  and  found  her,  to  his 
encreafed  fatisfaftion,  after  every  converfation, 
ftill  more  favourable  to  his  warmed  wiflies. 

When 
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When  be  had  enjoyed  feveral  encouraging 
converfations  with  his  rich  incognita  (as  he  really 
thought  her)  he  ventorcd  (availing  himfelf  of  what 
feemed  to  him  a  broad  hint)  to  declare  bis  paflion 
for  her  in  the  tendered  terms. 

Scarce,  however,  had  he  made  his  dec^rs^tlon^ 
when  he  repented  of  his  precipitance ;  for  the  la- 
dy, immediately  (^rawing  up,  not  a  little  difcpii- 
certed  him,  by  afking  him,  fternly,  what  preteiu. 
(ions  he  had  to  a  woman  of  her  fortune^  naming 
the  fum. 

Surprized  at  the  fum  {he  mentioned,  far  fuperi- 
or  to  his  expectations,  he  was  abafhed;  calling  his 
eyes  down  upon  the  carpet,  he  humbled  himfelf 
before  her,  and  niade  the  beft  apology  he  could 
think  of,  for  having  dared  tqafpire  to  an  alliance 
with  her. 

To  his  ftill  greater,  but  more  agreeable  furprifC) 
(he  then,  foftening  her  features  and  her  face,  told 
him  that  (he  was  perfe£lly  fatisBed  with  his  apolo« 
gies;  adding,  that  fhe  was  prejudiced  enough  in  his 
favour,  to  put  herfelf,  add  all  fhe  had  in  the  worlds 
into  his  pofleflion,  whenever  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
cept of  her  perfon  and  fortune. 

Delighted  now,  as  much  as  he  bad  been  before 

difconcerted^ 
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difconcertedy  the  fudden  elevation  of  his  fpirits 
threw  him  into  fo  rapturous  a  (late,  that  the  lady 
could  not  help  gently  cprre£iing  him  for  the  in- 
temperance of  his  tranfports;  her  correQions  fer- 
ved  only  to  make  him  ftill  more  enamoured  with 
her,  and  to  encreafe  the  intoxication  of  bis  mind. 
To  call  fuch  a  woman,  with  a  fortune  of  which  a 
Fermier-general  need  not  be  aOiamed,  his  own| 
was  in  his  opinion^  to  be  fupremely  bleft. 

When  the  day  for  his  marriage  with  Mademoi- 
felle  Nivonne  arrived,  Riveau  rofe  from  the  bed 
of  celibacy  with  uncommon  alacrity,  and  drefled 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  bride,  on 
her  fide  having  been  very  ftudious  to  appear  III 
the  mod  agreeable  light,  attraded  all  ^yes  in  her 
approaches  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Every  thing 
flie  wore  was  put  on  in  fo  becoming  a  manner, 
and  fo  much  elegance,  fo  much  tafte  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  every  part  of  her  drapery,  that  her  whole 
figure  gave  pleafure  to  the  mere  gazers  at  a  nuptial 
proceffion,  and  to  the  mod  celebrated  connoifieurs: 
even  they  owned  that  they  had  never  feen  a  woman 
more  becomingly,  more  charafteriftically  drefled. 
Riveau,  highly  flattered  by  the  encomiums  which 
flew  about  in  whifpers,  concerning  his  bride,  walked 
by  her  fide  to  the  pried  in  waiting,  with  additional 

fpirit. 

His 
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His  feelings  were  too  exquifite  for  defcriptioti. 

How  (hort  is  the  continuance  of  all  earthly  hap- 
Mnefs!  This  is  an  exclamation  frequently  forced 
Tom  our  lips  in  our  paflage  through  this  chequered 
urorld^  and  whenever  it  is  forced  from  us,  we 
hould  endeavour  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  all  fub- 
unary  difappointments:  difappointments  from. 
Mrhich  no  human  creature  is  free,  and  to  which 
;he  greateft  perfonages,  as  well  as  the  loweft  per- 
bns,  are  by  the  irreverGble  decrees  of  providence 
sxpqfed.  In  a  month,  in  a  little  month  after  his 
narriage,  Riveau  found,  that  inftead  of  having  u- 
[lircd  himfelf  to  a  woman  with  a  fplendid  fortune, 
le  had  taken  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  who  was  not 
mly  deeply  in  debt,  but  of  fo  extravagant  a  dtf« 
poiition,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  maintain 
ler  agreeable  to  her  expenfive  tafte :  he  had  re- 
[tourfe,  therefore,  to  expedients  for  the  fupport 
3f  her  grandeur,  by  which  he  plunged  his  partner 
into  a  very  diftrefsful  lituation. 

From  the  fury  of  his  creditors  he  faved  himfelf 
by  flight,  leaving  Mons.  de  Mornay  to  Hand  the 
Diock  of  their  demands,  who,  being  unable  to  fa- 
Lisfy  them,  was  thrown  into  prifom 

At  the  time  that  Mons.  de  Mornay  was  hurried 
from  his  own  houfe^  to  very  ineligible  apartments 

Adelaide 
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Adelaide  was  upon  a  viGt  with  a  near  relation  of 
her  mother's  a  few  miles  farther  in  the  country. 
The  moment  (he  heard  of  her  father  s  confinement, 
ftie  determined  to  take  every  ftep  in  her  power  to 
releafe  him ;  but  fearful  of  having  her  defign  com- 
municated to  his  creditors,  (he  with  more  filial  af- 
fedion  than  worldly  prudence,  refolvcd  to  un- 
dertake the  rcleafement  of  him  herfelf,  attended 
only  by  a  faithful  fervant  of  her  own  fex,  whofe 
fidelity  (he  had  often  tried,  and  by  whom  (he  had 
never  been  deceived. 

Having  prepared  her  father,  by  the  moft  affec- 
tionate letter  (he  had  ever  written  to  him,  for  his 
intended  enlargement,  Adelaide  proceeded,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  one  morning  (it  was  a  fummer 
one)  to  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  was 
lodged,  and  which  (he  had  fufficiently  reconnoi- 
tred, with  her  trufty  attendant,  furni(hed  with  a 
ladder,  and  ropes  to  favour,  his  efcape. 

While  (lie  was  thus  employed,  the  keeper  of  the 
prifon,  happening  to  have  (laid  out  longer  than 
ufual  with  his  focial  friends,  at  a  celebrated  hotel, 
was,  upon  his  return  home,  (truck  at  the  fight  of 

two  females  fo  unexpeQedly  employed  — he 

ftarted. 

Adelaide,  at  the  fight  of  him  not  only  ftarted 

but 
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but  fainted.  He  ran,  he  flew  to  prevent  her  h\U 
ing,  but  he  was  too  late.  Having  foon,  however, 
recovered  her,  after  fhe  had  fallen  to  the  ground^ 
with  the  a(fiftance  of  her  fervant,  he  foon  alfo  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  her  appearance 
in  that  place,  and  at  that  hour.  Charmed  with  her 
beauty,  doubly  charmed  with  her  filial  affeEiion^ 
he  alTured  her  that  he  would  immediately  give  her 
father  his  liberty,  telling  her  at  the  fame  time  who 
he  was.  On  cafting  his  eye  up  to  the  window,  at 
which  Mons.  de  Mornay  appeared,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  intentions,  be  heard  a  groan^ 
which  made  him  turn  his  head  towards  the  place 
from  whence  (according  to  bis  ears)  it  ifltied.— 
Perceiving  the  prifoner  at  the  grated  window  of 
his  cell,  who  lamented  his  hard  fate  in  the  moft 
doleful  tones,  he  changed  his  purpofe. 

Not  chufing,  as  mafter  of  the  gaol,  to  be  feen 
by  any  perfon  in  his  cudody,  more  than  conniving 
at  the  efcape  of  another  in  the  fame  fituation,  nay 
a3ually  giving  him  his  freedom,  he  in  another  ad- 
drefs  to  the  heroic  daughter,  informed  her  of  hi3 
reafonsfor  delaying  her  father's  releafement;  but 
folemnly  promifed  to  procure  it  if  poflible  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

Adelaide  being  extremely  well  fatisfied  with 
Mons.  de  Marigny'saflurances^  made  bim  the  moft 

B  b  grateful 
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grateful  acknowledgments,  and  upon  his  intreat* 
ing  her  to  let  him  fee  her  fafe  to  her  own  apart-^ 
ments,  felt  her  prejudices  in  his  fipivour  as  a  many 
too  ftrong  to  permit  her  to  refufe  his  police  offer. 

Mons.  de  Marigny  was  as  good  as  his  word: 
he  procured  the  enlargement  of  Mons.  de  Mornay 
(whofe  creditors  behaved  in  the  mod  generous 
manner  on  being  acquainted  with  the  uncommon 
attempt  to  refcue  him)  before  the  next  night,  and 
with  his  cordial  confent  made  Adelaide  his  wife : 
an  happy  wife ;  for  fhe  ever  found  in  him  the  moft 
indulgent  of  hufbands. 

The  marriage  of  Adelaide  with  Mons.  de  Ma. 
rigny,  was  attended  with  a  train  of  pleafing  con- 
fequences,  and  her  felicity  was  completed  by  the 
bequeft  of  the  lady  at  whofe  houfe  fhe  heard  of  her 
father's  diftreflcd  condition,  which  enabled  him  to 
a£l  agreeably  to  his  principles,  that  is,  to  pay  all 
his  debts:  it  enabled  him  alfo,  when  his  creditors 
were  thoroughly  fatisfied,  to  fpend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  as  he  wifhed  to  fpend  them,  in  a  peace* 
ful  retreat.  In  that  retreat^  however,  though  he 
was  bled  with  a  genteel  competency,  his  happieft 
hours  were  thofe  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  fociety 
•f  his  exemplary  daughter. 

MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS  OF 

LEANDER  and  ASP  ASIA; 

O  R    T  H   £ 

RASH  LOVER. 

L£AND£R|  was  heir  ta  a  con^derable  for- . 
tune  in  Nortbamptonfhire^  and  his  father  bad , 
'  a  feat  in  the  fenate,  vfhere  he  made  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of  his  coun-i^ 
try  in  general^  and  the  rights  of  his  conftituents  in; 
particular.  Biafed  by  no  party  attaphments^ .  un- 
influenced by  any  mercenary  views^  he  aQed 
folely  as  his  confcience  didated,  tutored  by  an 
upright  heart  and  found  judgment.  He  did  not 
oppore  adminiftration  to  clog  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, and  oppofe  roinifters  merely  becaufe  they 
were  minifters:  when  he  did  not  acquiefce  in  their 
meafures,  it  was  from  a  convi8ion  that  they  were 
erroneoi|6 ;  but  he  always  cheat  fully  promoted  the 
intereft  of  the  ^omipon-wealth,  and  was  ever  hap« 
py  to  find  that  the  premier  (be  he  wliom  he  might) 
had  purfued  fuch  fteps  as  led  to  the  paths  of  hon- 
our and  fuccefs ;  and  he  was  conftantly  the  fore- 
moR  to  give  ins  plaudit  upon  thefe  agreeably  oc- 
cafions, 

B  b  a  Such 
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Such  was  the  outf*line  of  good  Benvolio*s  pub- 
lic charafter,  his  private  one  was  the  couDterpart 
of  it»  as  his  tenanu  (whom  be  never  rack  renteci) 
and  his  friends  (whom  be  always  feduloufly  en* 
deavoured  to  ferve)  can  teftify. 

Leander,  his  fon,  though  he  bad  not  yet  di& 
played  in  public  his  being  a  clofe  imitator  of  Ben- 
volio's  bright  example,  feized  every  opportonit]^ 
of  teftify ing,  in  a  more  confined  circle,  the  noMi^ 
fentiments  With  which  his  bofom  was  aduated. 
Even  from  his  infancy,  his  friendfhip  was  courted 
by  all  his  fchool-fellows,  and  he  never  gave  anjr 
cmt  reafon  to  repent  the  favourable  fentiments 
tncy  had  emertaihed  for  hiiii. 

v^s  he  advanced  towards  maturity,  thefe  laud- 
able notions  expanded  in  a  breaft  that  was  anima- 
ted IP  glory,  He  requcfted  of  his  father  to  obtain 
fprbiri)  a  pair  of  colours,  which  intreaty  was  com- 
plied with,  though  Beijvolio  could  have  wiOied  he 
hisid  cooHned  his  pi^rfuits  to  civil  life.  However^ 
haying  yielded  to  hi^  natural  impulfe,  and  his  re. 
g^mcnt  being  ordered  to  America,  he  went  over 
to, that  continent  and  diftinguifhed  himfel^  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  upon  many  occafions. 

The  death  of  his  father,  and  his  private  affairs ; 
calling  him  home,  he  obtained  leave  of  abfeoQCf 
and,  after  a  fpeedy  voyage^  reached  England. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps^  to  avoid  an:  apparent  aaacbronifiB, 
;  fhould  have  inentioiied»  ibat.Benvplio  had» 
me  time  before  bis  depariuneior  Aineric«»  pitch* 
1  upon  a  mate  for  life  for  his  fon ;  but  his  heart 
ling  already  pre-engaged  in  favour  of  the  lovely 
[jpafia^  he  confidered  his  going  abroad  in  the 
rvice  of  his  country  peculiarly  fortunate,  as  at 
t  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  an  (^pgrtunity  of 
playing  his  valour  and  gaining  laurels  in  his 
sfeflKon  of  arms,  it  furnifiied  him  vith  the  means 
avoiding  giving  a  pofitive  refufal  to  his  father^ 
accepting  the  lady  of  his  parent's  choice. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  in  England  no  fooner 
ched  Northamptonfliire,  than  Amelia,  who 
Ued  for  no>l*|ing  with  fo  much  impatience  as  his 
itrn,  ttrpi  who  flattered  herfelf  there  would  not 
the  fmalleft  obftacle  to  their  happy  union,  pre* 
ed  to  meet  hi^  on  the  road^  and  greet  him  on 
fefc  arrivai.    - 

This  intelligente  foon  got  wind,  and  the  charm- 
AfpaGa  was  amongft  the  (oremoft  of  thofe  who 

rd  this  mortifying  tale;  for  (he  fincerely  loved 

inder^  though  flie  had  hitherto  concealed 
paffion,  that  (he  might  not  afford  additional 

imph   to  her  rivals  whom  (he  had  too  much 

fon  to  think  would  prove  fucce(sful. 

Amelia 
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Amelia  met  Lender  about  halfway  from  the 
capital,  and  with  Mpturst  went  to  the  apaitmeat 
of  the  inn  wh^re  (he  teamt  he  was  getting  fame 
refrefliment;  his  farprife  was  verjr.  great,  at  feeing . 
a  perfon  who  had  given  him. fo  much  uneafioeby: 
and  prevented  his  oflfering  his  hand  in  an  honour-. 
able  way,  to  Afpafia.     Nor  could  her  aftooiflui 
ment  be  fcarcely  equalled  at  the  coolneb  with 
whrch  he  received  her,  nor  her  mortification  be* 
paralleled^  when^fter  the  firft,  common  faluta- 
tions  prefcribed  by  civility,  he  made  very  eameft* 
and  importunate  inquiries  concerning  Afpafia's. 
healthj  her  fituation,  and  particularly  if  flie  had 
difpofed  of  her  hand, 

Neverthelefs,  as  Amelia  had  difcharged  her  car* 
riage^  and  her  bufinefs  was  now  at  an  end,  it  was 
expedient  for  her,  at  all  events,  to  return  to 
Northampton;  and  (he  fubmitted  toaccept  a  flight 
invitation  of  part  of  Leander*s  poft  chaife.  The 
remainder  of  the  journey  was  very  difagreeable  to 
both  parties;  as  the  one  was  chagrined  to  the 
higheft  degree  at  the  difappointment  fhe  had  met 
with,  and  as  his  thoughts  were  folely  occupied  in 
contemplating  iu  imagination  the  charms  of  the  di- 
vine Afpafia. 

One  of  his  fervants  being  difpatched  before  to 
make  preparations  for  his  reception  at  his  houfe, 

the 
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he  bells  were  fet  a  ringing,  and  every  one  was 
^refentiy  acquainted  with  the  caufe.  The  arrival 
>f  Leanderand  Amelia  (though  in  doleful  :trU 
impb)  did  not  pi^ent  its  being  immediately  cir- 
:ulated;  that  they  had  either  been  married  on  the 
t>ad»  or  would  be  fo  the  next  day.  Afpafia  heard 
he  unwelcome  tidings  and  became  almoft  a  vic- 
im  todefpair;  when  lo!  the  much  loved  Leander, 
ippeared,  and  throwing  himfelf  atherfeet^  almofl: 
[evoured  her  hand  with  kifles^  at  the  fame  ttme 
ixpreOSng  his  furpriFe  at  feeing  hei'  bathed  in  tears. 

She  had  not  power  to  fpeak  for  fome  time^  but 
t  length  her  pride  got  the  better  of  her  paffionp 
ind  ihe  upbraided  him  in  the  mod  reproachful 
erms,  with  coming  to  infult  her,  when  he  was  aU 
eady  married,  or  betrothed  to  another. 

The  bitter  accents  that  fell  from  her  tongue 
>etrified  him,  and  he  could  fcarce  colle6l  words  to 
tflure  her  of  her  miftake.  Finding  her  inexorable, 
le  was  driven  to  rage  and  defpair,  and  in  a  fit  of 
>hrenzy  flew  to  the  adjacent  river,  and  there  plun- 
;ed  himfelf  in  what  he  defigned  a  watery  grave. 

The  melancholy  tale  inllantly  reached  Afpada^ 
ind  flie  flew  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  prevent  the 
atal  effeds  of  that  madnefs  which  fliehad  created. 
Vfpafia  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  flood  whillt  he 

ftiU 
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ftill  breathed ;  the  Tcene  Ibocked  her  to  that  de- 
gree^  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  reafon^  and  file  wai 
on  the  point  of  devoting  her  life  at  an  atonement 
for  the  error  (he  had  committed.  However^  her 
attendant  prevented  her  perpetrating  the  rafli  deed$ 
and  Tome  fifliermen  coming  by,  dragged  Leander 
on  (hore»  whtlft  he  had  ftill  marks  of  life  remain- 
ing. 

Every  poffible  means  were  u{ed  to  reftore  him 
to  healthy  and  finding  Afpafia  had  fincerely  re- 
pented what  (he  had  done,  and  was  now  convinced 
of  his  fincerity,  tbefe  circumftances  tended  greatly 
to  promote  his  recovery. 

As  foon  as  this  was  completed,  Afpafia  was 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  yield  him  her  hand,  and 
they  have  now  for  Tome  time  been  happily  united  in 
wedlock  to  their  mutual  fatisfaEiion^  z$  their  days 
roll  on  in  uninterrupted  felicity,  which  will  moft 
probably  be  terminated  only  with  their  lives. 


THE 
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THE 

WHITE  LIE. 

A   MORAL   TALE. 

THERE  are  fonnie  moral  philofophers  fo  tx^ 
tremely  rigid  in  their  notions,  with  regard 
to  right  and  wrong,  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
flighted  deviations  from  truth,  ^  upon  any  account^ 
to  be  defenfible.  To  utter  palpable  felfehoods 
indeed  at  the  inftigation  of  malevolenee^  is  to  aft 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  to  be  defended ;  but 
furely  there  are  fome  occafions  when  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  truth  may  be  a  venial  crime }  when  a  white 
lie  (to  adopt  a  falhionable  mode  of  fpeaking)  may 
be  forgiven.  However,  as  the  moft  innocent  lies 
are  fometimes  produftive  of  confequences  little 
expeQcd  by  thofe  who  deliver  them,  and  bring 
them  into  embarrafling,  if  not  dangerous  Gtua-^ 
lions,  the  white  liar  (hoald  not  wantonly  fporc  with 
the  charaSers  or  fitoations  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance; for  he  may  play  off  a  Me  with  the 
bed  defign  imaginable,  and  find  that  defign  moft 
unhappily  defeated. 

Dick  Grifdale,  a  young  fellow,  with  an  infinite 

deal  of  good  nature,  and  with  parts  rather  brilliant 

than  folid,  told  as  many  white  lies,  perhaps,  as  any 
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tnan  in  England :  he  was  certainly  never  guilty  of 
black  ones,  becaufe  he  did  not  deliberately  intend 
by  any  of  his  lies  to  deftroy  the  peace^  or  wound 
the  reputation  of  a  fingle  creature  breathing.  His 
intentions  were  ialways  laudable;  but  bis  proceed- 
ings, in  confequence  of  themi  were  not  always 
fuccefsful.  To  bring  people  whom  he  knew,  and 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard^  at  variance,  amicably 
together,  was  the  principal  delight  of  his  life:  and 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  he  did 
not  fcruple  to  tell  each  of  them  what  the  other 
never  faid.  Having  frequently  fucceeded  by  this 
fpecies  of  pardonable  falfehood^  having  never  fail- 
ed indeed  of  gaining  bis  point,  he  perfevered  in 
his  white  lying  with  an  increafed  felf-approbation 
(arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  good  intentions) 
and  did  not  imagine  that  his  manner  of  lying  for 
the  fervice  of  friends  was  in  the  lead  cenfura- 
ble,  till  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  a  very  difa- 
greeable  affair  by  his  benevolent  officioufnefs. 

Calling  one  day  upon  an  intimate  friend  at  his 
chambers  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  an  efteem, 
that  he  would  have  ferved  him  at  the  rifque  of  his 
life  (there  are  fome  men  ftill  of  this  heroic  difpo- 
fition)  he  found  him  in  a  way  in  which  he  did  not 
at  all  expeO.  to  fee  him  :  he  found  him  difcontent- 
cd^  and  in  a  very  ill  humour, 

Charles 
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Charles  jmthediately  en(j[uired  into  the  caufe 

of  his  friend*s  uneafinefs 

.J    ■  . 

*'  Take  up  that  note,*'  replied  he,  peevifhlyt 
and  pointing  at  a  table  at  a  little  diftance  from 
thero^  ^^  It  will  fully  account  for  the  alteration 
you  fee  in  me.** 

Charles  obeyed,  read  the  note,  and  exprefled 
his  furprife  as  well  as  concern  at  the  contents  of. 
it.  "  Some  malicious  devil,**  faid  he,  throwing 
down  the  paper  in  a  paffion^  ^^  has  been  at  work 
here.  Your  Ainelia  never  would,  I  am  perfuaded, 
have  written  fuch  a  note,  had  fhe  not  been  ftrong- 
ly  induced,  by  the  mifrepr^fentations  of  malevo- 
lence, to  fee  you  in  a  new  light,-v-in  an  unfa- 
vourable light.  Whoever  has  attempted  to  leflen 
you  in  her  eyes,  by  uttering  a  fingle  lyUable  to 
your  difadvantage,  merits  a  fevere  corredion.** 

Charles  fpoke  thefe  fev^  laft  words,  with  fuch 
a  warmth  in  his  delivery,  that  his  friend  felt  him- 
felf  not  a  little  pleafed  with  it,  though  it  was  not 
fufiicient  to  alleviate  the  pain  which  Amelia's 
cutting  expreflions  had  inflif^ed., 

This  firiend  of  Gharles*s  was  a  Mr.  Morrifon,  i 

young  ftudent  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  hf 

his  diligence  co-operating  with  a  very  good  capa« 
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city,  promifed  to  siake  ^  coofidendile  6giure'*  in 
his  profeffion.  He  wts  of  a  genteel  family ;  but 
he  had  more  flatiering  hopes  of  raiGng  a  fortune 
from  his  coimedioiis  than  from  his  relations. 

Morrifon  read  the  books  proper  for  bis  peru&l; 
the  books  relating  to  jurifprudence  with  a  laoda* 
ble  attention^  but  be  did  not  purfue  his  ftudies 
with  thai  unremitted  perTeverance,  by  which  many 
ilaves  to  Salkeld  and  Ventris  injure  their  owq 
conftitutions^  without  being  in  the  leaft  fervice* 
able  to  their  country.  He  judiciouffly  reliered 
his  mind  by  temporary  relaxations»  and  as  thofe 
relaxations  were  not  of  an  enfeebling  nature,  he 
returned  to  his  learned  volumes  with  no  abater 
m  ept  *>{h-s  afiiduity. 

As  Morrifoi)  was  not  addiBed  to  any  vicious 
purfulus  l*e  never  Jpent  i-  e  time  which  he  allotted 
for  amuieme.u  v  iih  ih2  ll'^en'nes  of  bis  own  fcx, 
or  with  the  votaiics  of  Lreniioufnefs  among  the 
other.  Not  having  a  violeni  ijaffion  for  any  pub^ 
lie  places,  hr  generally  paffed  his  evenings  in  iprim 
vate  families  of  hh  acquaintance. 

Of  all  the  families  he  vifited  upon  an  intimate 
footing,  the  Rowlands  were  particularly  agreeible 
to  him,  becaufe  tbey  were  mufical.  Mr.  Rowland 
played  a  good  fiddle  hiinfelf ;  feveral  of  bis  friends 

performed 
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performed  very  decently  on  various  inftniments. 
and,  bis.  daughler9»  with  oielodious  voices,  fiing 
with  much  tafte. 

It  was  not  probable  that  Morrifon  could  be  in- 
timate in  fuch  a  family,  without  feeling  a  predi« 
ledioB.  for  one  of  the  fyrens  belonging  to  it:  A- 
melia,  the  fecond  daughter,  was  bis  favourite,  and 
feemed  very  well  pleafcd  with  his  porcferiing  h^r  to 
her  fifters^  one  of  whom  was  foon  thrown  into  a 
mod  difquieting  fituation  by  Ibe  proigrefs  which 
(he  made  in  her  lover's  heart*  r 

Ame1ia*s  paflion  for  Morrifon  was  not  lefs  ar«. 
dent  for  him  than  his  was  for  her;  but  fhe  with* 
the  greateft  difcretion  prevented  its  appearing  in 
an  improper  iiianner. 

As  Mr.  Rowland  had  toe  higheft  regard  for  his 
Amelia's  lover,  becaufe  he  was  thoroughly  ao— 
quainted  with  his  intrinfic  merit,  and  as  he  had 
fuHicient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would,  by  bis 
parts  and  patronage^  rife  to  fome  poft  of  emioence 
in  the  law«  he  rather  forwarded  than  retarded  the 
union  of  which  he  was  fo  defirous.  When  bis 
young  friend  therefore  folicited  bis  confent  ia 
form,  be  returned  no  difcouraging  anfwer:  he 
only  defired  to  witbold  his  abfolute  compliance^ 
till  he  received  bis  faiher^s  approbation. 

Morrifoni 
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Morrifon,  fully  fatisfied  with  that  reply,  having 
no  doubt  of  his  father's  confent,  wrote  a  dutifol 
letter  without  delay,  on  the  fubje£k  which  engrof- 
fed  his  attention^  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  return  of  the  pod. 

It  was  during  the  conveyance  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  Morrifon  in  the  moft  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land^ that  his  fon  deceived  the  above  meniioned 
note^  occafioned  by  the  bafe  manoeuvres  of  Mifs 
Kowland)  who  being  paflionately  in  love  with  the 
inan  by  whom  her  filler  had  been  diftinguiftied^ 
was  furioufly  jealous^  and  refolved  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  fupplant  her. 

Charles,  who  alfo  vifited  the  Rowland's,  eager 
to  ferve  his  injured  friend,  hurried  away^  without 
mentioning  his  d^Cgn  to  Amelia,  and  as  foon  as 
he  faw  her,  told  her  that  (he  had  by  her  cruel  note 
killed  the  moft  deferving  man  in  the  world. 

Amelia,  who  by  this  time  had  fincerely  repent- 
ed of  her  rafli  note  (in  confequence  of  a  difcovcry 
by  which  her  lover  was  entirely  cleared  of  the 
charge  againft  him)  and  having  naturally  very  weak 
nerves,  fell  into  an  hyfteric  fit. 

Charles^  the  moment  he  had  procured  proper  - 
aSQftance  for  her»  returned  «ith  precipitation  to 

his 
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his  friend,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fitilaiion 
in  which  he  had  left  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart;  en- 
couraged him  alfo  to  believe^  while  he  alarmed 
him  with  this  intelligence,  that  her  love  foir  him 
was  exceilive)  and  that  his  appearance  before  her 
would  immediately,  on  her  being  fenfible  of  it,  ex- 
tingui(h  all  her  refentment. 

^Morrifon  was  very  ready  to  fly  to  the  womati 
be  loved  with  the  warmeft  affeSion,  and  whofe 
unjuft,  injurious  accufation,  he  fincerely  pardon- 
ed. He  flew  to  her;  but  there  is  no  faying  how 
he  looked,  there  is  no  defcribing  what  he  felt  when 
he  found  her  in  the  agonies  of  death. 


OF  THE  SOUL. 

IN  REPLY  TO  MATERIALISTS. 

IF  mere  matter  has  the  power  to  think  and  to  will, 
it  follows  that  all  portions  of  matter  are  abfo« 
lutely  thinking,  or  elfe,  that  it  is  matter  which 
gives  the  thought.     This  is  abfurd. 

The  objeaion  of  the  matter's  thinking,  with 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  introducing  the  co- 
gitating power  into  all  portions  of  matter  whatfo-. 
ever,  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  philofophers,  who,  with- 

out 
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mil  being  atheifis,  Tuppofe  matter  capable  of  fenti- 
ment,  have  been  obliged  to  elude  this  diflieiiltjr 
by  forming  the  raoft  ridiculous  fyftemt.  ScHne 
have  derived  our  perceptions  from  elementary 
caufes^  and  bare  confidered  fpirtt  as  eflential  to 
matter* 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  this  fpirit,  a  fenfibi- 
lity  much  more  (eeble^  than  what  nature  has  given 
to  animals  the  moft  ftupid^  andf  indeed^  the  moft 
approximate  to  dead  matter.  They  call  it  a  kind 
of  dully  blunt  feeling,  which  urged  by  a  reftkfs 
automaton,  fecks  out  a  convenient  fituauon^  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  animal  is  difordered  in  iu  fieep, 
while  the  ufe  of  all  its  faculties  are  fufpended,  and 
toflcs  about  till  it  finds  apofturethe  moft  adapt- 
ed to  its  repofe.  But  if  this  is  not  nonfenfe,  I  do 
not  know  what  is. 

When  one  contemplates  the  diamond,  the  rock, 
a  block  oi  marble,  and  all  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, dead  and  inert,  one  fees  plainly  how  chimeric- 
cal  is  this  dull  and  (lupid  feeling  fo  much  infifted 
on;  nor  had  thefe  fyftems  ever  been  brought 
forth,  had  imt  their  authofs  found  it  totally  impof* 
fible  to  difcover  in  matter  the  principles  of  fenfa- 
tion. 

If  thought  appertains  to  matter,  it  miift  be,  ei- 
ibcr  becaufe  it  is  an  aQemblage  and  coUedion,  or 

that 
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that  it  is  a  property  formed  out  of  each  fubftande. 
The  body,  as  an  aflemblage  and  coUeftion,  can- 
not be  the  fubjeEi  of  thought.  Shall  we  dividb 
thought^  between  all  the  fubftances  of  which  the 
body  is  compofed  ?  in  which  cafe,  it  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be,  that  flie  is  one  indivifible  perception.  In 
the  fecond  place,  we  muft  rejeft  this  fuppofition, 
when  thought  is  faid  to  be  fortned  out  of  a  certain 
number  of  perceptions. 

There  are  many  obfervations  to  be  made  againft 
the  materialift,  upon  the  fubjefi  of  dreams. 

When  we  have  flept  profoundly,  we  imagine  we 
have  ceafed  to  think,  becaufe  we  cannot  recolleft 
to  have  had  any  dream  during  the  repofe.  But 
this  obfcrvation  is  very  fat  from  being  dcmonftra- 
tive.  It  is  fufficient  that  the  dreams  have  been 
feeble  and  unimpreflive.  My  conjefture  is  found* 
ed  upon  the  following  experience. — " 

Every  body  is  convinced  that  from  our  waking 
in  the  morning,  to  our  going  to  bed,  we  do  not 
ceafe  to  think,  at  lead  during  the  time  we  remain 
awake.  Neverthelefs,  I  defy  any  man  to  recolleft 
all  iht  fuite  of  ideas  which  have  travcrred  his  brain, 
during  fifteen  or  fixtecn  hours  of  his  being  awake; 

at  lead,  not  every  day. 

.'    >     . 

He  will  remember  only  the  moft  interefting  ob- 
D  d  ic&ji 
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jcfts  which  have  moft  powerfully  engaged  his  tt^ 
tcniion.  The  Tame  thing  happens  in  fleeping,  and 
the  impreflions  being  then  more  feeble,  axe  no 
more  recoUeded. 

The  pretended  power  of  matter  to  fold  again 
and  to  modify  itfelf,  is  an  hundred  times  more  in« 
comprehenfible  and  more  contrary  to  its  eflence^ 
than  if  we  admitted  a  poflibility  of  annihilating  the 
laws  of  motion,  whofe  immutability  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  advocates  for  materialifm.  As  foon 
as  we  are  able  to  prove  that  there  is  in  nature  a 
fingle  a£lion»  or  a  fingle  motion  fpontaneous,  ma- 
terialifm  muft  be  deftroyed.  We  perceive  and 
feel  that  feveral  fenfations  exift  at  the  fame  time : 
we  compare  and  form  a  judgment  of  them. 

The  principle  of  thefe  aftions  is  fingularand  in- 
divifible,  confequently  it  is  not  material;  for  a  di- 
vifion  or  a  difledion  of  thought  implies  a  contra- 
didion.  From  the  feveral  fenfations  which  the 
foul  compares  at  once,  the  refult  is,  that  the  foul 
is  the  only  being  endued  with  feniations  and  ideas; 
for  if^  one  part  had  one  (enfation^  and  another  part 
another  fenfation,  which  of  the  two  parts  fhall 
compare?  How  is  a  motive  able  to  determiue  and 
a£i  upon  a  machine  ?  All  the  efFeds  of  matter  are 
divifible  as  itfelf.    On  the  contrary,  the  opera- 
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tioDs  of  the  foul,  the  thought,  the  fcntiment,  and 
the  willy.are  indivifible. 

They  all  emanate  from  a  fubftance,  fimple,  in- 
divifible, immaterial :  not  fubjcft  like  the  body, 
cijher  to  diffolution  or  decay.  It  does  not  follow 
from  hence  that  man  is  doubly;  the  two  fubftances 
of  which  he  is  compounded,  are  ftriQIy  united. 

The  laws  of  motion,  whofe  certitude  is  by  no 
one  controverted,  are  the  confequences  of  thatin^ 
ertion  primitively  and  fundamentally  attached  to 
matter:  but  man  is  by  no  means  obedient  to  the 
lame  laws.  Every  thing  about  him  indicate  an  o* 
bedience  to  laws  diametrically  oppofite.  Inertion 
fuppofes  in  the  body  a  refiRance  to  changing  the 
date:  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  fuppofes  in  man 
an  eiFort  even  to  change. 

Contrary  laws  are  effenlial  to  thefe  contrary  ef- 
fects :  for  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  qualities  of  matter,  reafon  forbids  as  to  attrU 
btite  to  it  any  palpable  contradiftions. 

The  being  who  aQuates,  and  vbo  cxifts  by  him- 
Wf,  finds  it  equally  eafy  to  move  the  whole  ^^rld 
as  to  niove  an  atom;  but  every  being  who  derives 
his  aftivity  from  another,  can  only  poffefs  aAiTity 
in  the  meafure  and  degree  it  is  given:  and  if  be  is 
D  d  a  aQuated 
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aduatfd  by  the  means  of  certain  organic  he  can  be 
influenced  no  otherwife  thanthore  organs  permit* 

The  variety  of  our  thoughts,  the  rapidity  of  our 
defires,  the  extenfion  of  our  projeQs,  and  the  im- 
roenfity  of  our  hopes,  attelt  at  once  the  dignity  of 
our  origin,  and  the  grandeur  of  our  deftiny.  The 
dominion  we  have  over  mere  matter,  makes  us  feel 
bow  much  we  are  fuperior  to  it !  The  whole  of 
the  argument  leads  to  the  following  fa£l:  man  is 
here  placed  in  a  fort  of  intelle3ual  twilight,  he 
di&oversfew  objeQs  tolerably,  and  noneperfedlyr 
y^et  even  the  intelledual  twilight,  this  darknefii  vi« 
£ible  of  reafon,  makes  us  difcover  the  dawn,  which 
at  once  prpves  and  leads  to  the  exiftence  of  day 
thf  moft  brilliant* 


AN 

American  Anecdote, 

Relating  to  a  young  English  Officer  among  the 
Abenakee  Savages. 

TOURING  the  laft  war  in  America^  a  band 
•*^  of  favages  having  furprifed  and  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Englifli,  fuch  of  tbofe  as  were  not 
a£lually  killed  on  the  fpot,  had  very  little  chance 

of 
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of  getting  away  from  enemies  who  werc^  much 
more  fwift  footed  than  they ;  and  who,  purfuing 
them  with  unrelenting  fury,  ufed  thofe  whom  the/ 
overtook  with  a  barbarity  almod  without  example^ 
even  in  their  own  uncivilized  nations. 

A  young  EngliOi  officer,  prcffed  by  two  favages 
who  were  aiming  at  him  with  their  uplifted  hatch- 
ets, had  not  the  lead  hope  of  efcaping  death,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  fell  his  life  as  dearly  as 
he  could.  At  that  moment  an  old  favage  armed 
with  a  bow  drew  near  him,  in  order  to  pierce  him 
with  an  arrow ;  but  after  having  pointed  it  at  bim, 
fae  dropped  it  on  a  fudden^  and  ran  to  throw  him- 
self between  the  young  £ngli(hman  and  the  two 
|>arbarians,  who  were  going  to  murder  him. 

The  bloed-thirfty  pair  fhrunk  back  out  ofrc- 
fpeft  to  the  motions  of  the  old  warrior,  who  with 
figns  of  peace  took  the  officer  by  the  hand^  and 
after  having  moved  his  apprehenfions  by  friendly 
geftqres,  carried  him  to  his  hut.  There  he  treated 
him  with  great  hi}mamty  and  mildnefs^  more  like  a 
companion  indeed  than  a  captive.  He  taught  him 
the  Abenakee  language,  and  the  coarfe  arts  in  ufe 
among  his  countrymen.  They  lived  very  \f£l\ 
fatisfied  with  each  other :  there  was  but  one  part 
of  the  old  man's  behaviour  which  gave  the  young 
officer  any  uneafmefs ;  be  now  and  then  furprifed 

the 
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At  favage  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him^  and  fometimea 
law  them  after  a  long  and  fteady  fixture^  bathed  in 
tears. 

However,  on  the  return  of  the  fpring^  the  Abe- 
nakees  took  the  field  again  and  proceeded  in  queft 
of  the  £ngli(h« 

The  old  man^  who  had  ftill  remaining  vigour 
enough  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  went  along 
with  his  countrymen^  not  forgetting  to  take  his 
prifoner  with  him. 

They  made  a  march  of  above  two  hundred 
leagues^  through  the  tracklefs  wilds  and  forefts  of 
that  country,  till  they  came  at  length  within  view 
of  a  plain,  in  which  they  difcovered  an  Engliih 
camp.  This  the  old  favage  (hewed  to  his  young 
companion,  looking  very  earneftly  at  him,  and 
marking  his  countenance  with  particular  attention. 

There  (faid  he)  are  thy  brothers  waiting  to  give 
us  battle;  what  fay'ft  thou?  I  preferved  thee  from 
death;  I  have  taught  thee  to  build  canoes;  to 
make  bows  and  arrows,  to  catch  the  deer  of  the 
foreft;  to  wield  the  hatchet,  with  all  our  arts  of 
war. 

What  waft  thou  when  I  took  thee  to  my  dweU 
ling?, Thy  hands  were  aa  the  hands  of  a  mere 

child 
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child  t  they  could  Tervc  thee  but  little  for  thy  de- 
fence; and  lefs  yet  for  providing  the  means  of 
fuftenance.  Thy  foul  was  in  the  dark:  thou  wert 
a  ftrangcr  to  all  neceffary  knowledge.  To  me 
ihou  oweft  life,  the  means  of  life,  every  thing. 
Couldft  thou  then  be  ungrateful  enough  to  go 
over  to  join  thy  countrymen,  and  to  lift  up  the 
hatchet  againft  us?" 

The  young  Englifhman  made  anfwer,  that  he 
(hould,  it  was  true,  feel  a  juft  repugnance  to  the 
carrying  arms  againft  thofe  of  his  own  nation,  but 
that  he  would  never  turn  them  againft  the  Abena- 
ke<^s,  whom,  fo  long  as  he  fliould  live,  he  would 
confider  as  his  brethren* 

At  this  the  favage  held  his  head  down,  and  rai- 
ling his  hands,  he  covered  his  face  with  them,  as 
if  he  was  in  a  profound  meditation.  After  having 
remained  fome  time  in  this  attitude  of  recolle&ion, 
he  looked  earneftly  at  the  Englifh  officer,  and  faid 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  grief,  mixed  with  tendernels, 
*'  Haft  thou  a  father?'*  He  was  alive,"  replied 
the  young  man,  when  I  left  my  country  :'*— 
"  Oh !  how  unhappy  muft  he  be !"  faid  the  favage 

adding,  after  a  moment's  paufe 

**  Doft  thou  not  know  that  I  too  was  once  a  father! 

-Alas!  I  atn  no  longer  one.     No:  I  am  no 

longer  a  father         »  I  faw  my  fon  fall  in  battle — 

He 
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He  fought  by  the  fide  of  itie.     I  faw  him  die  like 
t  man,  die«  covered  with  wounds,  as  he  fell 
But  I  revenged  his  death/* 

While  he  pronounced  thefe  words  in  the  moft 
pathetic  and  emphatical  manner,  he  (huddered ; 
he  feemed  to  breathe  with  pain;  choaked  with 
inward  groans,  which '  he  was  endeavouring  to 
fupprefs.  By  degrees,  the  violence  of  his  paffion 
fubfided,  he  grew  calm,  and  turning  towards  the 
eaft^  pointed  to  the  rifing  fun.    *'  Seeft  thou  yon 

.beauteous  luminary  T  faid  he  to  the  EngUfhrnan : 
**  The  fun  in  all  its  fplendor  ?  Does  the  fight  of  it 
afford  thee  any  pleafiire?*'——^*' Undoubt- 
edly," anfwered  the  officer,  "  who  can  behold  fo 
fine  a  day  without  delight/    And  yet  to  me  it  no 

longer  gives  any,  **  replied  the  favage After 

having  uttered  thefe  words,  he  turned,  and  cafting 

his  eye  on  a  bufli  in  full  flower "  See,  faid 

he,  young  man,   docs  not  that  gay  appearance  of 
flowers  give  thee  a  fort  of  joy  to  look  at  it  ?"  ■ 
**  It  does,   indeed  replied   the  officer :  '«  And  yet 
faid  the  old  man,  "  it  delights  not  me,"  adding 

with  fome  impetuofity,  "  hade,  depart fly  to 

yon  camp  of  thy  friends. Get  home  that  thy 

father  may  ftill  fee,  with  pleafure,  the  rifing  of  tho 
fun,  and  the  flowers  of  the  fpring* 

THE 
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SLAVE  to  LIEERTT, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

WARM  in  the  caure  of  freedom^  and  as  great 
a  foe  to  flavery  as  Wilkes  himfelf  can 
pollibly  be,  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
too  many  of  my  countrymen  have,  concerning 
liberty,  the  mod  abfurd  and  indefenfible  ideas. 
With  regard  to  the  prefs,  liberty  there  is  partictN- 
larly  abfurd.  To  retain  it,  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  ejt. 
He&vily  as  we  complain  of  its  abufes^  no  Englifh- 
man  will,  I  imagine,  wifli  to  find  an  enquiry  into 
ways  and  means  for  the  reftridion  of  it^  att6fide4 
with  any  inquifitorial  proceedings. 

The  abufei  of  liberty  are  various  :  they. are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  walls  of  aprintiog-houfe. 
Every  man  who  fuppofes  himfelf  licenfed  to  fpeak 
his  mind  upon  all  6ccafions  without  limitation,  and 
to  a£i  agreeable  to  his  oWn  ftandard  6f  right  aiki 
wrong,  totally  inattemive  to  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence  or  propriety,  is  better  acquainted  with 
the  letter  than  the  fpi rit  of  frM^om ;  and  his  dif- 
appointments,  or  his  diftreiles  refulting  froni  his 
mifconception  of  that  flattering  word,  fo  often 
articulated  with  exultation,  fo  little,  fo  very  little 
underftood^  are  hardly  emkltd  to  compaffion. 

E  e  No 
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No  man  was  ever  lefs  acquainted  with  the  pre* 
cife  meaning  of  the  word  liberty  than  the  only  Ton 
of  a  worthy  citizen  (a  Mr.  Harris)  whofe  heart  be 
broke  by  his  free-fpeaking,  and  free-living:  and 
whom  he  faw  carried  to  his  grave  with  the  fen- 
fations  a  gamefter  deeply  interefted  in  a  rubber 
would  experience  on  the  decifion  of  it  in  his 
favour. 

Ned  Harris,  though  his  father  was  very  induU 
^ent  to  him,  and  paid  off  his  debts  feveral  times, 
did  not  feel  himfelf  fo  much  at  liberty  as  he  wifhed 
to  be:  he  was  cramped  in  his  circum (lances:  his 
annual  allowance  was  fcarce  fufficient  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  nionth :  he  wanted  to  take  pofieffion 
of  all  the  money  which  his  frugal  parent  had  been 
heaping  up  for  him,  and  was  frequently  fo  free  of 
fpeech  as  to  tell  hhii  (in  the  language  of  the  intri- 
guing chamber  maid)  that  he  was  villainoufly  old* 

Mr.  Harris,  though  his  ears  were  ihocked.when* 
ever  fuch  undutiful  expreffions  were  addrefled  to 
him,  doated  on  the  ungrateful  boy  too  fondly  to 
bequeath  his  fortune  to  a  more  deferving  relation, 
or  to  a  charitable  inftitution.  Accordingly,  at 
t'le  deceafe  of  his  father.  Liberty  Ned,  (as  his 
«:ompanions  commonly  called  him,  becaufe  he  Vas 
always  bragging  of  his  liberty)  found  himfelf  in 
very  affluent  circumflances.    ^  Now  I  am  quite 

a  free 
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a  free  man,*'  faid  he,  when  he  figned  the  transfer 
books  at  the  bank :  ♦*  I  can  live  entirely  as  I  like, 
and  care  not  a  farthing  for  the  greateft  man^in  the 
kingdom." 

There  was  freedom  enough  in  this  fpcech:  but 
there  was  no  prudence.  He  had  fpoken  his  mind, 
however,  and  was  as  well  faiisfied  with  what,  he 
bad  (aid,  as  every  perfon,  within  his  hearing,  was 
difpleafcd  with  it.  The  words  themfelves  were 
fufficientJy  unguarded  :  the  tones  in  which  they 
were  delivered  were  infufFerably  difgufting. 

Ned,  after  having  engaged  in  4  nun^ber  of  quar* 
rels,  by  fpeaking  his  mind,  and  by  hjs  too  paflion* 
ate  attacbn^ent  to  liberty,  which  made  him  too 
proud  to  be  governed  by  any  prudential  confider- 
ations,  met  with  a  paragraph  one  morning  at  the 
cofFee-houfe,  in  the  Gazett^V,  that  occafioned  vU 
olent  emotions  in  him,  and  provoked  binn  to  un- 
dertake a  very  Quixotic  expedition. 

The  paragraph  by  which  Ned  felt  himfelf  fo  vi- 
olently agitated,  was  concerning  a  married  lady  in 
Yorkihire,  whofe  hufband,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  ha^d 
not  only  (jonfined  her,  $^ccording  to  his  intelli- 
gence, to  her  apartment,  but  treated  her  with  aii 
unpardonable  feverity, 
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To  the  itnprifoned  Iady»  Ned  wai  indeed  per* 
fonally  not  1  ftranger;  but  as  the  merits  of  the 
caufe  were  totally  unknown  to  him,  and  as  the  au< 
thenticity  of  the  information,  was  difputable^  be 
would  not  perhaps  have  polled  to  Yorkfhire,  in 
the  charader  of  a  diftreffed  lady's  champion,  had 
he  not  been  a  flave  to  liberty. 

Many  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  defign,  blamed  him  for  his  knight-errantry; 
and  many  treated  his  eagernefs  to  intereft  himfelF 
in  a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his  wife  with  the 
utmoft  contempt:  they  all  diflfuaded  him,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  from  the  execution  of  hispurpofe. 

"  No,  no/*  replied^ed,  «*  Mrs.  D is  a  d-d 

&nt  woman.  It  was  confoundedly  wrong  indeed, 
I  will  allow,  in  her  to  marry  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father;  but  Che  ought  not  to  lofe  her  liber- 
ty, becaufe  fhe  has  played  the  fool.  D — has  no 
right  to  lock  her  up;  and  I  fhall  think  I  do  a  very 
laudable  a6lion  by  releafing  her  from  her  confine* 
racnt." 

Ned  left  London,  thinking  too  much  of  the  jnd 

of  his  journey,  to  make  any  refle£lions  on  the 

length  of  it.     The  delivery  of  a  handfome  woman 

from  her  defpotic  hufband  was  the  grand  point 

he  had  in  view,  and  he  was  determined  to  cariy 

his  defign  into  execution* 

Ned, 
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Ned,  though  a  fteady  friend  to  freedom,  waa  of 
:oo  fickle  a  difpofition  to  adhere,  with  conftaocyy 
:o  any  fchemes  which  he  had  concerted.  Ina  jour- 
Ficy  to  Yorkfliire,  it  was  highly  probable '  that  he 
MFould  meet  with  incidents  to  put  his  ruling  padioa 
Lo  a  trial;  and  every  body  who  knew  him  was 
>retty  well  aflurcd  that  he  would  not  let  flip  any 
:>pportunity,  during  his  progrefs,  to  diftinguifli 
limfclfas  a  hero  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  With  a 
rpirit  truly  romantic,  he  voluntarily  offered  to  aC- 
Uft  all  ihofe  who  feemed  to  groan  beneath  the  yoke 
^f  defpotifm :  ,but  he  frequently  announced  his 
readinefs  to  redrefs  wrongs  with  fo  much  zeal,  and 
^  little  judgment,  that  while  his  intentions  were 
defeated,  his  vanity  w^s  fufpefled. 

Thofe  who  prophefied  that  Ned  would  meet 
ivith  fume  adventure  upon  the  road  fufficient  to 
jraw  him  off  from  his  firfl  defign,  were  not  out  in 
heir  prediAions.  Before  he  had  finilhed  bis  firft 
iay*s  journey,  his  attention  was  powerfully  attrad- 
rd  by  a  company  of  ftrollers  in  a  cart,  many  of 
bem  in  their  theatrical  drefs,  which  had  evidently 
lever  figured  in  the  wardrobes  of  Drury-Lane, 
Doventt-Garden,  or  the  Hay-Market.  Upon  mak- 
ngamenquiry  into  their  precipitation,  (for  they 
were  carried  along  at  a  pretty  brifk  rate)  he  found 
ihat  they  were  hurrying  themfelves  from  the  ma- 
levolence 
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levolence  of  a  neighbouring  juftice^  who^  being  of 
an  amorous  conftitution,  and  difappointed  by  the 
refiftance  c)nc  of  the  chafte  heroines  made  to  bis 
overture,  had  refolved  to  puniQi  the  whole  corps 
as  vagabonds^  though  he  had  before  not  only  wink- 
ed  at)  but  encouraged  their  dramatic  performances. 

Ned  without  confidering  the  Thcfpian  troop  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  glowed  with  refentment,  and  heroically  de- 
clared that  if  they  received  the  lead  interruption  in 
their  removal,  he  would  defend  them  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words  in 
a  very  fpirited  and  refolute  tone,  when  the  terrified 
juftice,  mounted  on  the  fleetefl  horfe  in  his  fiable, 
and  attended  by  a  brace  of  his  mirmidons,  as  well 
provided  for  expedition,  made  their  appearance. 

Unluckily,  juft  at  that  moment  the  theatrical 
cart,  or  to  fpeak  more  genteelly,  carriage  was  fud- 
denly  flopped  by  the  flying  off  of  one  of  the 
wheels.  In  confequence  of  this  accident,  fcveral 
of  the  illuftrious  perfonages  tumbled  out:  and 
thofe  who  were  not  ejefted,  were  too  much  fright- 
ened  at  the  appearance  of  the  formidable  magif-* 
trate,  to  be  in  any  condition  to  oppofe  him.  Not 
fo  frightened  by  his  appearance  was  Ned :  inflead 
of  being  intimidated  by  his  prefencc,  he  rode  up 
to  the  inflamed  juftice  on  his  giving  orders  to  feize 

the 
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the  lawlefs  crew,  and  intrepidly  alked  him,  what  he 
^eant  by  fo  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  •«  I  mean/* 
faid  the  juftice,  ^' to  fend  thefe  impudent  wretches 
to  prifon  for  having  dared  to  a£t  loofe  plays  in  my 
jurifdiflions/' 

Ned  was  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer :  his 
reply  produced  a  blow ;  and  a  bloody  battle  en- 
fued:  in  that  battle  the  (lave  to  liberty  loft  his 
life. 


ANECDOTE 

or     THE 

Dutchess  of  K ton. 

WHEN  the  dutchcfs  of  K— was  Mifs  C— h, 
(he  was  difappointed  in  love,  and  her  ad- 
mirer having  married  another  lady^  ibe  grieved  fo 
much,  that  (he  kept  her  bed. for  fome  weeks.  Her 
phyfician  ordered  her  a  prefcription,  which^  by  an 
error  of  the  apothecary,  was  compofed  of  a  great 
quantity  of  laudanum,  which  threw  her  into  a 
deep  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  The  ill-natured 
world  gave  out  that  (he  had  poifoned  herfelf;  but 
Lord  Chefterfield|  who  always  vindicated  her,  con* 

tradided 
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lradi£ted  iht  feport  vherevcr  he  went,  and  bear- 
ing her  falfe  lover  relate  the  ftory,  he  told  him, 
f^  My  IcHrd,  you  have  endeavoured  to  poifon  every 
^our  of  ihe  life  of  To  amiable  a  woman,  but  in  vain, 
and  you  are  now  mean  enough  to  (lab  her  reputa- 
tion/* 

THE  PERPLEXED  WIFE. 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

POPE,  In  Tiis  E{fay  on  the  charaSers  of  women, 
tells  us,  that  two  ruling  paffions  almoll  divide 
the  third,  and  that 

Thofe  only  fix'd,  they  firft  or  laft  obey 
The  love  of  pleafure,  and  the  love  of  fway. 

It  may  be  affirmed  becaufe  experience  warrants 

the  affirmation,  that  the  fair  (t^:,  are  in  gefiei&I, 

extremely  fond  of  pleafure  and  of  power,  but 

though  thefe  paiffiojis  may  juftly  enoagh  be  called 

ruling  ones,  there  is  a  third  by  which  (h^y  ar& 

fom^titnes  over-ruled :  the  love  of  flay :  by  the  in- 

ftigation  of  this    paffion,    they  not   only   throw 

themfelves  often   into  pairlful  fituations,  but  into 

fitUations  in  which  they  lofe  all  their  power,  and 

are  obliged   to  appear  ih  the  mod   humiliating 

Kght  by  the  meanneft  of  their  fubmifflons. 

Bred 
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Bred  up  in  a  very  private  way.  in  a  t-omantic 
and  unpopulous  part  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
tuition  of  her  exemplary  parents,  who  could  not 
afford  to  fupport  the  expences  of  a  genteel  board- 
ing-fchool^  Laetitia  Bendifh  improved  her  n\ind 
and  her  perfon  fo  much  by  a  clofe  adherence  to 
their  in(lru6lions,  that  few  women,  with  all  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  the  mod  faftiionable  education,  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  greater  propriety  in  the  poli- 
teft  circled. 

With  a  fine  underftanding,  and  a  ftriking  exte- 
rior, (he  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  good  nature 
and  fenfibility.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bendifli  doated 
on  their  daughter,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  concurrence  of  her  inclina- 
tion with  her  duty,  and  fhe  fincerely  loved  them, 
while  fhe  honoured  and  obeyed  them.  Happy  in 
the  affeQion  of  her  parents,  Ihe  only  fighed  when^ 
fhe  could  not  relieve  the  wants  of  thofe  whofc 
diftrefTes  flrongly  moved  her  pity,  and  demanded 
her  afTiftance.  For  no  felfifh  gratifications  did  flic 
wiOi  for  affluence;  fhe  was  contented  with  her  lit- 
tie  fphere  of  life  ;  fhe  only  envied  the  rich  for  the 
opportunities  they  had  to  employ  their  wealth  in 
afts  of  liberality. 

While  fhe  was  growing  up  every  day  more  and 

more  amiable  in  the  partial  eyes  of  thofe  who  gave 

Ff  her 
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htr  birth,  Laetitia  received  a  fhock,  which  vio- 
lently agitated  her  whole  frame,  being  of  a  very 
delicate  conftirution,  as  well  as  keenly  fufceptible 
of  the  tendered  impreflions.  This  fhock  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  it  was 
hardly  fupportable — a  mother  for  whom  (he  ever 
had  felt  the  higheft  eftecm,  the  mod  afFeftionatc 
regard. 

When  the  firft  effufions  of  her  poignant  grief 
were  over;  when  flic  had  loudly  lamented  her  ir- 
reparable lofs  in  the  mod  animated  language,  flic 
funk  into  a  melancholy,  from  which  all  the  efforts 
of  her  half  didrafted  father,  and  a  few  feleft 
friends,  could  not  rouze  her. 

Mr,  Bcndifli  had  always  loved  his  daughter  with 
a  fondnefs  of  which  no  tnan  but  a  father  can  have 
a  proper  idea :  that  fondnefs  incrcafed  when  he 
recollefcled  the  lad  words  of  a  wife,  whofe  repara- 
tion from  him  he  felt  as  painfully,  perhaps,  as  if 
every  limb  of  his  body  had  been  amputated.  She 
was  every  thing  to  him  while  fhe  lived:  in  her  he 
found  the  wife,  the  midrefs,  and  the  friend,  moft 
haj^pily  united.  Unfpeakably  wretched,  was  he, 
therefore,  without  her:  c?.)ubly  wretched,  as  his 
dear  Lanitia,  deeply  affeftcd  by  the  blow  which 
had  dedrcyed  his  peace,  was  utterly  unable  to  ad- 
minidcr  any  confolation  to  him*    Time,  however, 

at 
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at  length  difpelled  the  gloom  which  had  hung  over 
ber,  fince  her  mother's  death.  Time,  alfo,  recon* 
ciled  her  father  to  his  fate  :  and  they  both  endea- 
voured to  make  each  other's  life  comfortable  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  abilities. 

Mr.  Bcndifh,  having  been  of  a  mufical  turn 
from  his  cradle,  acquired  a  confiderable  deal  of 
mufical  knowledge  very  early  in  life;  and  as  that 
knowledge  increafed  with  his  encreafing  years,  he 
was  fufficicnily  qualified  tp  be  his  daughter's  in- 
ftrufter,  when  fhe  difcqyered  a  defire  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  fcicnce  to  which  her  genius  ftrong- 
ly  pointed  her.  At  the  time  of  ber  mother's  de- 
ceafc,  flie  played  upon  her  harpfichord  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner,  and  gave  no  fmall  pleafure  to 
thofe  who  heard  her  inftrumental  performances, 
cfpecially  when  fhe  accompanied  them  with  a 
voice  of  which  every  tone  was  melodious.  When 
her  mother  died, 

'^  Her  talte  for  mufic  then  was  o*er/* 

But  time,  by  reftoring  her  to  the  full  exertion 
of  her  faculties,  reQored  alfo  her  mufical  taftCj 
and  in  confequence  of  that  reftoration,  the  melan- 
choly refleftions  which  now  and  then  rofe  in  her 
mind  had  lefs  and  lefs  power  to  difturb  its  tranquil- 
lity. 

Ffn  To 
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To  change  the  fcene  and  to  throw  her  thoughts 
into  a  quite  new  channel,  Mr.  Bendifh  carried 
his  Laetitia  to  a  watering  place  not  many  miles 
from  his  private  peaceful  habitation ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  the  fuuation  of  the  place  itfelf,  and 
the  genteel  company  who  frequented  it  in  the  fea- 
fon,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  total  rcr 
moval  of  all  depreding  ideas* 

Mr.  Bendilh,  very  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton, found — and  withpleafure — that  his  daughter 
was  not  a  little  admired  for  her  pcrfon :  he  was, 
however,  more  flattered  by  the  encomiums  be- 
llowed upon  her  accomplifhments,  having,  him- 
felf,  largely  contributed  to  the  confequence  (he  de- 
rived from  them.  The  faiisfaClion  which  he  felt 
upon  this  occafion,  was  confiderably  heightened 
by  the  propriety  of  her  whole  deportment,  on 
her  firft  public  appearance,  and  his  declared  ap- 
probation of  her  conduft  in  the  mod  encouraging 
terms,  fcrved  to  render  her  additionally  attentive 
to  every  part  of  her  behaviour. 

In  the  train  of  Laetiiia's  admirers  was  a  Baronet, 
young  and  fenlible:  his  figure  was  engaging:  he 
was  happy  in  his  addrefs,  and  perfeQly  well  bred* 
To  Laetitia  he  behaved  in  the  moft  rcfpeftful 
flyle,  but  he  could  not  help  taking  pains,  at  the 

fame 
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'fame  time,  to  make  her  fee  that   he  diftinguifl^ed 
her  from  every  other  woman  in  the  place. 

LsElitia  had  fagacity  enough  to  fee  the  conqueft 
flic  had  matde,  and  (he  felt  the  importance  of  it; 
but  conducted  herfelf  with  the  niceft  difcretion, 
and  neither  by  her  looks  nor  any  unguarded  ex-. 
preffions,  gave  Sir  James  Halton  reafon  to'fup- 
pofe  that  file  beheld  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover. 
She  treated  him  merely  as  a  young  fellow  who 
deemed  it  neceffary  to  flirt  with  every  girl  he  met 
with,  to  (hew  his  gallantry ;  and  by  ijo  treating 
him,  had  the  pleafure  to  be  affured  that  all  her 
conjeftures  concerning  the  particularity  of  his  car- 
riage to  her  were  confirmed. 

Mr,  Bendifli  plainly  perceived  that  Sir  James 
behaved  to  Lsetitia  as  if  he  had  very  ftrong  pre- 
pofleflions  in  her  favour:  he  alfo  as  plainly  per- 
ceived that  Laetitia's  heart  felt  ftrong  fenfations  in 
his  behalf;  but  he  kept  the  remarks  which  he 
made  on  the  behavior  of  them  both  to  himfelf; 
not  without  wifhing,  for  his  daughter's  fake,  that 
Sir  James  would  come  to  the  point  about  her,  as 
flie  evidently  longed  for  a  regular  declaration  of 
that  paffion  which  his  eyes  very  forcibly  difco- 
vered  for  her. 

Laetitia  was  naturally  of  a  delicate,  timid  difpo- 
fiiion,  and  having  been  educated  in  the  moft  pri- 
vate 
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vate  manner,  had  not  acquired  any  of  tbofe  airs  an4 
graces  which  women  of  the  world  commonly  adopt, 
in  order  to  fet  themfelves  off  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage. Confcious  of  thefe  deficiences,  not  a  little 
deprefTcd  too  by  the  ftriking  difference  between 
her  ftaiion  in  life  and  that  of  her  admirer,  (he 
could  not  make  that  fpiritcd  difplay  of  her  attain* 
ments  (which  were  really  confidc^rable)  that  fhe 
would  have  done,  perhaps,  had  fhe  found  herfelf 
in  a  higher  fphcre  :  or  had  the  man  who  flattered 
her  with  his  attentions  and  affiduities  moved  in  b, 
lower  one. 

In  this  fituation,  deeply  in  love  with  Sir  James, 
almoft  dreading  a  difappoinlment,  and  aihamed 
to  acquaint  her  father  with  the  tumults  in  her 
tender  bofom,  fhe  waited  wMth  all  the  anxiety  of 
impatience  for  an  event  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  her  future  life  in  a  great 'meafure,  depended. 
Her  feelings  were  doubly  painful  while  flie  flrove 
to  confine  t'p.em  to  her  own  bread,  to  conceal  them 
from  her  father :  fhe  did  not  indeed  communicate 
them  to  him  with  her  lips,  but  his  penetration 
enabled  him  to  dive  into  her  foul,  and  explore  its 
mofl  fecret  receffes.  Pity  was  the  firfl  paflion 
which  his  difcoveries,  in  confequence  of  his  dif- 
cernment,  excited;  terror  was  the  fecond:  for 
Xactitia,  injured  by  grief  arifing  from  the  conccal- 

men 
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ment  of  her  Love,  anJ  the  opprefTion  of  herdc- 
fpair,  appeared  to  be  in  a  declining  (late  of  health, 
and  by  her  altered  looks  exceedingly  alarmed  the 
fondeft  of  parents. 

Terrified  at  the  condition  to  which  Laetiria*s 
partialities  in  favour  of  Sir  James,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty occafioned  by  Sir  James's  filence,  had  re- 
duced her,  Mr.  Bendifh  could  not  behold  her  ia 
that  condition  without  the  fincereft  concern,  and 
the  mod  diftrefTing  apprehenfions.  By  repeated 
requefts  he  prevailed  on  her  to  confefs  the  caufe 
of  the  pitiable  change  he  had  for  fome  time  ob- 
fervedinher;  but  her  confeffion  only  fervcd  to 
increafe  his  difquiet  on  her  account,  as  he  was  a*. 
fraid  to  cxpctl  the  wifhed-for  removal  of  it,  and 
as  he  could  not  decently,  he  thought,  take  any  fteps 
towards  the  accompliflimcnt  of  his  defires,  and  the 
difmifTion  of  his  doubts. 

While  the  good  Mr.  Cendifli,  and  his  deferv- 
ing  daughter,  were  thus  unhappily  fituated,  the 
latter  drooping  every  day  more  and  more  under 
the  prcfTurc  of  her  tender  forrows,  and  the  former 
mod  afFeftionately  lamenting  the  havock  which 
thofe  forrows  had  made  in  her  conftitution,  they 
were  both  fuddenly  relieved  from  their  refpcClive 
miferies  by  the  frank  and  generous  behaviour  of 
Sir  James,  by  which  he-  gave  a  happy  turn  to  their 

fpirits 
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fpiritS)  and  exhibited  himfelfin  a  light  equally  ami- 
able and  engaging. 

It  was  fome  time  indeed  before  Laciitia,  (after 
what  fhe  had  fufFered, » during  the  agonies  of  fuf- 
pence,)  recovered  her  health;  (he  was,  however, 
in  a  little  while  reftored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it. 
With  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  the  beauty  of 
her  perfon  returned ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  fo  much 
heightened  by  the  happinefs  of  her  heart,  that  Sir 
James  grew  more  enamoured  of  her  than  he  had 
ever  been  :  and  as  her  converfation  alfo  improved 
upon  him,  with  the  increafing  freedom  which  hts 
generous  propofal  had  produced,  he  could  not  re- 
ftrain  himfelf  from  urging  with  all  the  eagcrnefs  of 
an  impatient  lover  to  fix  a  near  day  for  the  con>* 
pletion  of  his  felicity.  With  all  the  delicacy  ever 
becoming  her  fex,  particularly  fo  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  flie  difcovered  the  pleafure  which  his  eagcr- 
nefs gave  her;  with  equal  delicacy  fhe  left  the  no- 
mination of  her  wedding  day  to  him. 

The  delay  on  Sir  James's  fide,  with  regard  to 
the  difclofure  of  that  paflion  for  La^titia  which  fhe 
had  certainly  kindled  in  his  bofom,  did  not  arife 
from  a  diminution  of  it,  in  confequence  of  any  inrv- 
propricty  in  her  conduft:  it  refulted  entirely  from 
the  flimulating  defiie  he  felt  to  be  alfured  his  pat 
fion  was  returned ;  having  never^^  in  all  his  con- 
nections 
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neQions  with  the  female  part  of  th6  human  fpe- 
ciesy  fcen  or  converfed  with  a  woman  alluring 
enough  lo  make  a  conqueft  of  his  heart.  Accuf-. 
tomed,  from  his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  his  great  al- 
liances, to  appear  chiefly  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  he  had  with  too  much  attention  marked  the 
behaviour  of  women  of  fafhion  to  wifh  to  have  any 
matrimonial  tranfadions  with  them. 

Boldnefs  and  afFe£iation  were  two  acquired  ac« 
complifhments  in  the  fair  fex  which  he  never  ad- 
mired; and  as  thofe  females  who,  in  other  refpefts, 
were  mofl  attraftive  in  his  eyes,  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  thofe  accomplifhments,  he  found  in  him- 
felf  no  propenfity  to  figure  in  the  charader  of  a 
married  man. 

Sir  James's  appearance  at  Buxton,  at  that  time9 
was  merely  accidental :  he  had  no  intention  to  vi-^- 
fit  that  place  when  he  left  London,  *  in  order  to 
make  fome  improvements  upon  his  Derbyfhire 
eftate :  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  particular 
requefl  of  an  old  friend  whom  he  overtook  a  feir 
miles  from  the  above  mentioned  town,  that  he.ac- 
companied  him  to  the  place  to  which  he  was  going 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  When  he  was  at  the 
Wells,  he  was  indeed  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  the 
company  he  met  there,  not  to  repent  of  the  chadgg 

Gg  hi 
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he  had  made  in  his  travelling  plan;  but  little  did 
he  imagine^  that  among  the  ladies  aflembled  at 
Buxton  he  (hould  Bnd  one  fufficiently  engaging  to 
render  hcrfelf  neceflary  to  his  happinefs. 

To  the  happinefs  of  Sir  James,  Lsetitia  became 
abfolutcly  neceflary  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Bux- 
ton :  fhe  appeared  to  him  in  every  refpeft  a  wo- 
man formed  to  make  an  unexceptionable  wife; 
and  the  moment  he  thought  he  could  depend  upon 
her  being  as  much  in  love  with  him,  as  he  was 
with  her,  he  avowed  his  paflion  in  the  mod  flat- 
tering overtures. 

As  the  friend  whom  Sir  James  had  overtaken 
upon  the  road  was  the  minifter  of  a  neighbouring 
parifli,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  by 
him  in  his  own  church. 

When  all  the  previous  preparations  were  fini- 
fhed,  the  happy  pair,  with  Mr.  Bcndifli,  not  lefs 
happy,  though  in  a  different  way,  then  fet  out 
thoroughly  plcafed  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  morn- 
ing to  Malton  farm, 

Lactiiia,  upon  her  arrival  at  the  farm,  not  only 
found  a  very  elegant  houfe  very  pleafantly  fitu- 
atcd,  but  fhe  alfo  found  every  accommodation 
which  fhe  wifhed  for  to  make  life  agreeable.  No 
woman  ever  entered  into  the  marriage  flate  with 

more 
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more  tranfporting  profpefls :  no  woman  ever  was 
more  deferving  of  all  the  felicity  which  that  Hate 
can  bellow. 

On  th^  approach  of  winter.  Sir  James  carried 
his  Laetitia  to  London,  not  without  fome  trium- 
phant fenfations,  believing  that  he  had,  in  her,  a 
wife  as  much  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of 
married  women  in  point  of  conjugal  merit,  as  (he 
appeared  in  his  eyes  fuperior  to  mod  women  mar- 
ried or  (ingle,  in  point  of  perfonal  beauty.  Al- 
lowances (hould  ever  be  made — and  ever  will  be 
made  by  candid  people — for  the  uxorious  elFufions 
of  a  doating  hu(band  ;  but  Sir  James  Halton  met 
with  very  few  friends  in  the  great  world  ready  to 
bear  the  overflowings  of  his  enraptured  heart :  they 
thought  his  behaviour  to  Lady  Halton  extremely 
ridiculous;  and  almofl  every  female  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, efpecially  the  unmarried  ladies,  and 
thofe  who  had  hoped  to  (hare  his  title  with  him^ 
exclaimed  againft  his  choice  of  a  wife  in  pretty 
fmart  expreflTions,  mixing  with  their  fatire  as  much' 
wit  as  they  could  mufler  up  upon  fo  provoking  an 
occafion. 

Thofe,  however,  who  faw  her  elevation  with 

the  greatcft  difquiet,  behaved  to  her  with   the 

greated  politenefs :  and  very  naturally  thinkirtg 

that  they  could  not  fo  efFeftually  alienate  her  huf- 
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band's  afFe£lions  from  her,  as  by  infjpiring  her 
with  the  paflfion  which  he  beheld  in  all  women 
with  abhorrence.  This  paflion  was  gaming;  and 
her  feducers  were  too  fuccefsfuL 

Lady  Halton,  before  the  winter  was  over,  grew 
fo  much  devoted  to  the  card  table,  that  Sir  James 
began  to  be  both  wretched  and  alarmed :  wretched, 
as  her  attachment  to  play  had  evidently  weakened 
her  attachment  to  him :  alarmed  as  her  lofles  were 
confiderably  and  frequently  repeated  :  his  peace 
was  deftroyed,  and  he  wis  not  quite  eafy  about 
his  honour.  In  hopes  of  recovering  the  firft,  and 
of  preventing  any  injury  to  the  laft^  he,  with 
every  payment  of  her  honourable  debts^  endea« 
youred  to  prevail  on  her  in  the  mildeft  and  mod 
foothing  language  never  to  touch  another  card. 
Laetitia  could  not  help  feeling  the  juftnefs  of  his 
remonftrances,  but  her  heart  was  untouched  by 
the  perfuafions  of  his  lips :  the  four  aces  had  taken 
poflcf&on  of  it,  and  all  his  eloquence  was  infuffici- 
ent  to  diflodge  them. 

After  many  fruiilefs  efforts  to  gain  the  point  he 
fervently  wifhed  for,  Sir  James  peremptorily  aflur- 
cd  Lxtitia  one  day,  that  if  fhe  ever  played  again 
a  feparation  (hould  immediately  follow.  Startled 
at  this  aflurance,  delivered  with  unufual  warmth, 
fhe  implored  his  forgivenefs,  and  pofitively  de- 
clared 
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cUned  that  fiie  would  ^EL  for  the  fatur?  in  every 
cerped,  agreeably:  to  bis  defire  apd  commands. 

As  this  reply  was  accompanied  with  tears,  Sir 
James  was  'melted.  With  fondnefs  be  embraced 
her;  pitied,  loved;  and  pardoned. 

The  very  next  night  Laetitia  s  evil  genius  carried 
her  to  Lady  Sweepwell's  rout.  There  fhe  plunged 
herfelf  deeply  in  Lord  Fleecer's  debt,  and  was  o- 
bligcd,  before  fhe  left  the  room,  to  give  him  a  fo» 
lemn  promife  that  (he  would  on  the  third  day  af- 
terwards either  fproduce  the  money  be  had  won, 
or  pay  him  in  the  mode  he  had  propofed  for  the 
cancelling  of  his  winnings. 

From  this  night  to  that  preceding  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  the  adjuftment  of  her  account  with 
Lord  Fleecer,  Laetitia*s  mind  was  in  the  moftpaiq* 
ful  (late  to  be  conceived,  and  its  agony  eveiy  moa 
ment  increafed.  Terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
feparated  from  Sir  James,  (for  whom  all  ber  C{>n«r 
gugal  aflfeQion  now  returned,  and  with  violence) 
and  dreading   the   interview  with  her  formidable 
creditor,   fhe  was  tortured  in  the  extreme.     Sir 
James  over-hearing  a  dialogue  between  her  and 
her  woman,  was  in  fpiie  of  all  he  had  faid  concern- 
ing a  reparation,   fo  affefled  by  her   fprrow  and 
contrition,  that  he  rufhed  into  the  room^  prefled  • 

her 
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ker  with  ardour  to  his  bofom^  forgave  her,  and 
put  it  into  her  power  to  defeat  Lord  Fleecer's  in- 
famous defigns. 

La^itia,  ftruck  with  her  hufband's  generofity 
at  the  very  time  flie  felt  herfelf  totally  unworthy 
of  his  efteem,  became  a  new  woman,  a  new  wiJfe, 
and  to  prevent  a  return  of  a  paffion  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  her^  never  played  cards 
again. 


THE 

POWER  of  LOVE. 

I. 

As  arrows  fly  from  bended  yew, 
So  fwift  to  meet  my  love  I  flew ; 
I  fought  her  through  each  fhady  grove, 
The  haunt  of  wifdom  and  of  love. 

n. 

But  ah !  in  vain  was  all  my  care, 
To  find  ray  lovely  cruel  fair ; 
She  treads^  alas !  a  diftant  plain. 
And  all  my  fighs  and  tears  are  vain^ 


Tir'd 
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III. 

Tir*d  with  the  fearch,  I  back  return'd. 
And  all  the  way  in  filence  mourn'd; 
Then  bow'd  devout  at  Bacchus'  fhrine, 
And  thought  to  drown  my  cares  in  wine : 

IV. 
But  all  in  vain;  the  potent  juice 
Did  no  fuch  wondVous  change  produce ; 
My  tortur'd  brain,  my  throbbing  breaft. 
Its  boundiefs  potent  power  conFe[s'd. 

V. 

But  love  within  my  bread  remain'd, 
And  o'er  my  heart  imperious  reign'd; 
My  foul  diflblv*d  with  fierce  defire, 
Like  Etna  fcorch'd  with  inward  fire. 

VL 
I  tried  fweet  mufic*s  magic  founds. 
To  cure  love's  deep  and  bleeding  wounds;  > 
But  every  note  and  foothing  drain. 
Did  but  increafc  my  inward  pain. 

VIL 
Tho'  every  mufe  had  try'd  her  power. 
My  mind's  loft  peace  quick  to  reftorc, 
Not  all  their  ftrains  my  pain  could  move, 
I  ftill  muft  live  the  flave  of  love. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

or 

VOLTAIRE. 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  was 
highly  carefled  by  all  the  Englifli  nobility; 
but  by  none  more  than  Lord  Chefterfield.  His 
lordfhip  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  his  table, 
and  always  accufed  the  bard  of  inattention  when 
he  did  not  dine  with  him.  Voltaire  frequently 
cxcufed  himfelf  in  the  mod  polite  terms:  but  be« 
ing  one  day  a  little  hard  run  at  White's  upon  the 
occafion,  the  poet  replied  with  fome  acrimony, 
**  My  lord,  I  always  confider  it  as  a  fingular  hon- 
our to  be  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  your 
lordfhip*s  genius  and  abilities;  but  really,  my  lord, 
when  I  find  how  much  you  proftitute  the  gifts  of 
nature  by  entertaining  (harpers  and  adventurers, 
I  pity  your  judgment,  and  admire  my  own  abili-* 
ties/'  His  lordfliip  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  re- 
torted, "  Jf'aimc  I'  efprit  meme  grand  je  le  trouvc 
dans  un  coquin.**     Voltaire  did  not  rejoin. 

THE 
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THE 

FATAL  ELOPEMENT. 

A    MORAL    TAL£» 


W 


ITH  much  propriety,  as  well  as  pathos^ 
does  Romeo  exclaim^ 


•*  Fathers  havcjlinty  hearts  /*• 

When  parents^  by  whatever  motives  they  are 
aQuated,  drive  their  children  into  the  moft  biod- 
ing  connefikionsj  abhorred  by  them^  are  they  not 
anfwerable  for  all  the  unhappinefs  which  thofe 
children  endure^  refulting  from  their  compulfive 
obedience?  The  decifions  of  reafon  are  ftrongly 
againft  the  tyrannical  exercife  of  parental  authority; 
and  filial  difobedience  is  furely,  when  that  autho- 
rity is  abufed,  a  venial  crime,  if  indeed  it  can 
fairly  be  confidered  in  a  criminal  light. 

Mr.  Ruflet,  a  country  gentleman^  with  a  much 
larger  eftate  than  he  deferved,  was  upon  all  occa-^ 
fions^  as  abfurd  a  being  as  ever  exifted;  but  he 
was^  in  his  parental  character,  particularly  repre« 
henfible.  He  had  lately  buried  an  exemplary  wife^ 
whom  he  hurried  out  of  the  world  by  his  brutalhy, 
and  had  only  a  daughter  living.  With  violent 
paffions,  he  had  a  very  weak  underftanding;  but^  ^ 
H  h  though 
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though 'extremely  iHiterate,  he  had  fo  hrgh  an 
opinion  of  his  own  inteUefb,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  fpeak  rn  a  decifive 
tone  upon  every  fubjeQ  in  the  difcuIioB  of  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Mifs  Ruflet,  \n  her  perfoir^  ranked  among  the 
agrceahlcsy  there  was  nothing  ftriking  in  her 
figure  or  her  face ;  but  as  (be  was  naturally  grace^ 
ful  in  all  her  motions,  and  always  looked  good 
bomouredy  few  people  few  her  wid^out  feeling 
prejudices  m  her  favour.  Had  her  father  beftow- 
cd  a  liberal  or  polite  education  oh  her^  flie  would 
probably  have  (hone  with  the  firft  women  of  the 
age;  but  in  fpiie  of  all  the  difadvantages  under 
which  (he  laboured,  in  eonfequence  of  her  fathers 
narrow  way  of  thinking,  abfurd  way  of  a€iing,  and 
inherent  rufticity,  (he  improved  herfclf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  her  appearance  engaging^  and 
her  converfation  courted.  Her  behaviour  was, 
upon  every  occafioni  under  the  direftion  of  pro- 
priety. 

RufTet,  by  having  a  daughter  who  never  did 
any  thing  to  difpleafe  him  intentionally,  who  made 
it  her  whole  ftudy  to  give  him  pleafure,  bad  a 
treafure  in  his  po(reSk)n ;  but  he  was  totally  igno« 
rant  of  its  value.  Often  indeed  did  he  feem  to  be 
extravagantly  fond  of  her  >  but  if  (he  diCcovered, 

at 
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HI  tiijrtifiie  even  by  her  looks  the  flighteft  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will  (and  he  frequently  required  com- 
pliances which  revolted  againft  her  inclination) 
his  eyes  flafhed  indignation,  and  he  poured  out 
his  refentment  in  the  fevereft,  rarely  in  the  moft 
decent  language.  Yet  the  harfhnefs  of  his  expref- 
fions,  never  drew  from  her  an  undutiful  word;  fte 
was  either  filently  fabmiffive  or  endeavoured,  by 
the  mildeft  modes  of  utterance^  to  appeafe  the 
fiorm  of  paternal  anger. 

Ruflet  was  a  great  politician^  or  rather  a  violent 
party  man;  for  he  really  (knew  no  more  about  the 
political  ftate  of  hit  country  than  one  of  his  pointers. 

Having  heard  from  his  cradle,  (as  his  father  waa 
a  furious  anti-courtier)^  the  fevereft  reflexions 
on  minifterial  meafures,  he  grew  up  with  a  mortal 
averfion  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet 
and  ftridly  c^pofed  them«  without  givinghimfelf 
time  to  coniider  whether  they  might  not  he,  if 
candidly  examined,  as  beneficial  to  the  nation^ 
as  he  deemed  them  precipitately  pernicious.  At 
every  county  meeting  he  never  failed  to  difcover 
the  littlenefs  of  his  mind,  by  railing  at  die  premier 
for  the  time  being,  and  as  certainly  at  an  ele&ioii 
fupported^  with  all  his  interett,  the  candidate  a. 
gainft  whom  the  minifter  exerted  hii  tempovarjr 
power. 

Hha  Ever 
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Ever  ready  to  fupport  a  man  whom  H^  mimJBtct 
oppofed,  he  was  particularly  animated-f^infliaipe4 
indeed — with  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  whpn  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman^  extremely  ofFenfive  to  him  09 
many  accounts^  offered  himfelf  to  be  a  Reprefen- 
tative  for  the  neareft  town  to  ;y^hich  they  both 
refided. 

Mr.  Ruffet's  violent  oppofition  to  Mr.  Greening 
gave  no  fmall  uneaGnefs'  to  his  amiable  daughter, 
as  (he  had  unluckily  fettled  her  affe£iions  on  thai 
gentleman's  only  fon^  a  very  agreeable  and  accpm- 
plifhed  young  fellow,  lately  arrived  from  Franccj 
additionally  accompliihed  by  foreign  travel,  vith« 
out  having  left  any  of  his  Engliih  virtues  upon  the 
Continent. 

Young  Greening,  though  he  had  fcen  none 
fo  attractive  in  his  eyes  in  every  refpeft;  and  it  was 
with  the  fincereft  pleafure  that  he  perceived  be  was 
far  from  being  an  objeft  of  indifference  in  her  eyes. 
Having  frequently  cbnverfed  with  each  other  at  a 
neutral  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  houfe 
of  a  benevolent  lady,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mifs  Ruffet,  and  no  lefs  efleem  for  the  whole 
Greening  family,  they  became  too  ftrongly  prepof« 
fefTed  in  each  other's  favour  not  to  wifh  for  an  in- 
difToluble  union.  Their  hearts,  indeed,  were  uni* 
ted:  but  they  dared  not  to  think  of  an  hymeneal 
connexion.  The 
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The  good  lady,  who  was  viCted  both  by  Mh 
Greening  and  Mr.  Ruflet — iho'  never  at  the 
fame  time — took  great  pains  to  make  them  prefer 
the  happinefs  of  their  children  to  the  gratiBcation 
of  their  party  paflfions;  but  all  her  efforts  were 
fruitlefs;  they  would  not  hear  of  the  alliance  for- 
cibly recommended  between  their  families,  and  at 
length,  carried  their  mutual  refentment  fo  far  as 
to  forbid  the  fond  lovers  to  meet  again  at  the  houfe 
of  her  whom  they  now  looked  upon  no  longer  in 
a  neutral  light^  but  as  a  perfon  who,  being  zealous 
for  a  marriage  of  which  they  highly  difapproved^ 
would  probably  ^ake  fome  (leps  to  bring  about  ;he 
confummation  of  it. 

To  prevent  his  fon  from  having  any  more  inter-, 
views  with  Clara  Ruflet,  Mr.  Greening  fent  him 
into  the  North,  to  tranfad  an  affair  of  a  lingular 
nature  for  him.  Mr.  Ruflet  was  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  George's  removal,  but  dill  more 
when  the  younger  fon  of  the  Earl  of  B  came 

down  to  oppofe  Mr.  Greening, 

As  Lord  S— —  was  the  fon  of  a  patriotic  earl« 
he  came  fufficienily  r'^commended  to  Mr  Ruflet; 
and  he  interefted  himfclf  fo  much  in  his  lordfliip's 
behalf,  that  he  carried  his  eledion  v^ith  a  high, 
hand.  To  increafe  Mr.  Ruflet's  tranfports  upon 
the  joyful  occafion,  Lord  S— —  begged  he  might 

have 
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have  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  him  by  marry- 
ing  bis  daughter. 

Ruflfet,  when  Lord  S— made  fo  flattering  a 
requeft,  was  alrooll  delirious  with  delight;  to  mar- 
ry bis  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  ever  fhewn  the 
ftronged  deiire  to  oppofe  all  miniilerial  meafures, 
and  the  Ton  of  an  earl  too — the  thoughts  of  fuch 
a  brilliant  marriage  half  diftrafied  him. 

Poor  Clara,  whofe  foul  doated  on  her  George^ 
received  the  addreffes  of  Lord  S  with  teartp 

and  the  commands  of  her  father  to  accept  of  tbem 
with  terror.  For  a  long  time  (he  hefitated,  not 
knowing  how  to  ad  in  fo  cruel,  as  well  as  criticalf 
a  fuuation ;  but  at  laft,  the  dreadful  apprehenfions 
with  which  her  mind  was  harrowed^  when  {he  re« 
ileQed  on  the  excruciating  miferies  which  numben 
of  her  fex  have  endured  in  confequence  of  their 
filial  difobedience,  urged  her  to  give  her  hand  to 
her  noble  lover;  but  her  heart  falfified  the  Ian* 
guage  of  her  lips  while  flie  repeated  the  irrevoca- 
ble  words. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  Lord  S  ■  ^ 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  fitter  of  his  at  Paris,  and 
of  her  confinement  there  (by  the  return  of  a  dis- 
order, under  the  preflure  of  which  ihe  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  waters  of  Bareges)  fet  out 

for 
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for  that  capital^  and  carried  Clara  with  him,  not, 
however,  in  the  charader  of  an  afFe6tionate  huf* 
band)  who  loved  his  wife  better  than  any  woman 
in  the  world — No;  he  carried  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  jealous  hufband.  The  truth  is,  he  had, 
foon  after  his  marriage,  very  broad  hints  direfted 
to  him  concerning  Lady  S— 's  attachment  to 
George  Greening,  and  the  coldnefs  of  her  whole 
behaviour  to  him  left  him  no  room  to  queftion  it. 
He  never  had  felt,  indeed,  much  love  for  the  wo- 
man he  married;  as  he  was  a  younger  brother, 
and  (lightly,  as  he  thought,  provided  for,  he  availed 
himfelf  of  Ruflet's  vanity  and  pride  to  improve 
hid  circumftances  by  a  lucrative  alliance  with  him. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  date  of  Georges 
mind  when  he,  in  the  midft  of  the  bufincfs  he  was 
tranfaQing  for  his  father,  heard  of  the  marriage  of 
themiftrefs  of  his  heart.  He  behaved  rather  like 
a  madman  than  a  rational  creature,  and  hurried, 
home  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  in  order  to  feizc 
an  opportunity  to  expoftulate  with  his  Clara  on 
her  defertion,  after  having  promifed  fo  faithfully  to 
be  his  alone. 

By  travelling  with  more  precipitation  than  pru- 
dence, he  was,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  father  s 

houfe,  in  a  high  fever. 

Lady 
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Lady  S ,  when  {he  was  acquainted  with  the 

arrival^  and  with  the  fituation  of  him  whom  (he  ftill 
loved  (though  ftie  often  blamed  herfelf  fevcrely 
for  indulging  a  praflion  which  could  not  be  cherifli- 
ed  by  her  with  di fere tion)  was  but  a  few  miles  from 
him,  and  preparing  for  her  little  voyage.  She 
wept  at  the  melancholy  intelligence,  and  even  re- 
proached herfelf  for  having  been  the  eventual 
caufe  of  it.  The  attempt  to  fee  her  deferted  lover 
would,  (he  knew,  be  a  wild  one;  yet  (he  could  not 
refrain  from  writing  an  a(Fe6lronate  note  to  him, 
full  of  pity,  full  of  contrition,  replete  with  the  fin- 
cereft  wiflies  for  his  welfare  in  genera:!;  replete 
with  the  moft  fervent  prayers  for  his  recovery  in 
particular. 

The  perufal  of  this  note,  difpatched  by  Lady 
S  to  him  by  a  confidential   meffenger,   did 

more  towards  his  recovery  than  all  the  medicines 
which  his  phyficians  had  prefcribed  for  him. 

*'  She  is  to  be  pitied,**  faid  he,  kiffing  the  note, 
and  preffing  it  to  his  bofora ;  *'  (lie  is  truly  to  be 
pitied — What  a  brute  is  that  father  who  dooms  his 
daughter  to  perpetual  wretchcdnefs,  by  compel- 
ling her  to  marry  a  man  whom  (he  cannot  love!" 

Such  foli^oquies  as  thefe  frequently  burft  from. 
him,  during  the  recovery  of  his  ftrength  and  fpirits. 

When 
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When  his  health  was  rc-cftabli(hed  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  travel,  he  fet  out  iFor  France  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  as  a  friend  of  his  there  informed 
him   that   Lord   S  had  not  only  treated  his 

Clara  with  the  greateft  unkindnefs,  fince  her  depar-r 
ture  from  England,  but  had  kept  her  fo  clofely 
confined  at  a  chateau  he  had  hired  for  the  fummer 
near  Paris,  as  to  render  her  apartment  a  prifon* 

George  had  been  very  rightly  informed  con- 
cerning the  injurious  treatment  which  Lady  S — — 
had  met  with  from  her  jealous  hufband  (a  treat- 
ifnent  flie  had  by  no  means  merited,  as  (he  had 
not,  though  (he  could  not  behold  him  with  the 
eyes  of  affe^ion,  given  him  any  reafon  to  fufped 
her 'fidelity  to  him)  but  be  certainly  made  ^  re(p- 
lution  not  to  be  defended,  when  he  refolvetf  to 
deliver  her  from  her  captivity.  Impelled  byiove^ 
he  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  difcretion.  ^ 

Lord  S  being  no  ft  ranger  to  Clara's  prior 

attachment,  often  upbraided  her,  in  the  bittereft 
terms,  for  having  married  him;  and  was,  indeed, 
not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  George's  making  fome 
attempts  to  get  at  the  idol  of  his  heart,  before  he 
heard  of  his  embarkation  at  Dover.  As  foon  as 
be  received  that  intelligence,  his  behaviour  to 
Lady  S  ■■!  I  was  ftill  more  unkind  and  he  ordered 
I  i  V^\ 
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her  to  be  watched  with  a  vigilance  which  wouM^ 
he  thought)  fufBciently  fruftrate  any  defigns  formed 
by  his  rival  to  procure  an  interview  with  her. 

George,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris^  tvent  Immedi* 
ately  to  the  friend  who  had  acquainted  him,  from 
lime  to  time,  with  his  Clara's  diftrefsful  fituationi 
and  confulted  him  how  to  proceed  in  a  manner  the 
mod  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  ac^ 
live  jealoufy  of  his  lordfhip,  and  bis  extreme  vi« 
gilance,  feemcd  to  place  unfurmountable  bars  in 
his  way;  but  the  point  he  had  in  view  made  fo 
deep  an  imprefDon  upon  him,  that  he  was  not  de- 
terred from  the  execution  of  his  defigns  by  the 
difficulties  which  threatened  him.  His  friend,  in* 
deed,  talked  to  him  very  ftrongly  in  the  diffuaCvc 
fiile;  but  his  difTuadons  were  flighted. 

'  While  he  was  projefting  the  deliverance  of  hi^ 
Clara,  he  received  a  letter  from  her  which  contain* 
ed  fo  pathetic  an  account  of  her  confinement,  that 
he  was  doubly  animated  to  undertake  her  releafe. 

In  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  with  the  afCftance 
of  a  faithful  fervant,  a  fellow  of  great  dexterity  who 
artfully  introduced  himfelf  into  Lord  S  's  fa- 

mily, he  projected  the  deliverance  of  his  deaf 
Clara.  In  confequence  of  her  being  permitted 
to  walk  every  day  in  the  garden,  when  ihe  weather 

was 
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was  favourable,  and  of  being  attended  by  a  new 
duenna,  who  luckily  pitied  her  unhappy  condition, 
file  agreed  to  meet  her  lover  in  a  field  adjoining 
to  it;  and  both  of  them,  when  they  had  fixed  the 
important  interview,  waited  for  the  appointed  mo- 
ment, with  the  utmoft  impatience.  They  met,  they 
embraced,  and  proceeded  with  mutual  delight  to 
the  afylum  ready  for  their  reception;  but  juft  when 
they  were  within  fight  of  it,  they  were  furprifed  by 
Lord  S— —  attended  by  feveral  of  hisdomeflics* 

George,  for  a  while,  though  unfupported,  en- 
deavoured to  proted  Lady  S againfl  her  huf- 

hand,  2|nd  his  myrmidons :  bis  efforts  were  vigo-^ 
rous;  but  they  were  the  eflports  of  a  Quixote;  they 
eould  not  po£^bly  prove  fuccefsfuL  He  had  the 
cutting  mortification  to  fee  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart 
hurried  away  from  him,  and  be  was  additionally 
grieved  to  think  that  he  ibould,  probably^  never 
have  it  again  in  his  power  to  refcue  her  from  the 
arms  of  her  tyrant*  Slight,  however,  was  the 
mortification,  and  that  grief,  compared  to  the. 
agonies  he  felt  when  he  was  informed,  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  that  Lord  S*-— 's  increafing 
ill  ufage  had  put  a  period  tfx  his  Clara's  exiftence. 

George  on  the  deceafe  of  a  woman  whom  he 

could  not  ceafe  to  love  with  the  greateil  ardour^ 

though  he.  knew  that  his  paRion  for  her))ecame 

I  i  d  criminal 
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criminal  as  foon  as  (he  was  th^  wife  of  another 
man,  haftened  to  England,  being  unable  to  remain 
in  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  fo  cruelly  difap. 
pointed,  and  fo  feverely  diftrefled.  On  his  reti;i]:i| 
home,  and  acquainting  his  father  with  the  afflt&ioa 
qf  his  heart,  he  met  with  a  reception  which  he  lit* 
tie  expe&ed.  Mr.  Greening,  having  been  pre* 
vioufly  informed  of  his  fon's  xafh,  indefenfible  pro- 
ceedings, inftead  of  giving  him  an  affe£iionate 
welcome,  reprimanded  him  in  the  (harpeft  accents 
for  his  precipitate  behaviour ;  to  which,  he  added. 
Lady  S— *s  death  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  him, 
as  her  hulband's  ill  ufage  had  been  redoubled  by 
her  inconfiderate  elopement  with  him.  George  when 
be  came  to  think  ferioufly  on  what  his  father  had 
laid  to  him,  felt  all  the  force  and  juftnefs  of  his 
reprehenfions*  Looking  upon  himfelf  as  the  im« 
mediate  caufe  of  his  Clara's  untimely  death,  he 
was  harrafled  with  the  moft  painful  reflexions, 
and  thofe  reflexions  threw  him  into  a  melancholy, 
which  no  applications,  phyfical  or  moral  coul4 
remove. 


WINTER 
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WINTER 

A  Tempestuous  Night. 

LO !  Winter's  direful  glooms  appear! 
Foul  vapours  taint  the  lucid  air. 
And  fable  tindures  glow; 
The  joylefs  rains,  portending  floods, 
Loud  boiftVous  winds  untop  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below. 

When  Sol  the  weftern  ocean  feeks, 
And  aether  ftains  with  fiery  ilreaks. 

The  clouds  uncertain  roll ; 
Till  from  the  leaden-colour'd  call 
Pale  Luna  rifes  from  her  reft. 

But  holds  a  fliort  controuK 

See  through  the  fluQuating  air, 
Obtufe,  the  gJitt'ring  ftars  appear. 

Or  fhooting quick,  exhale: 
Snatch'd  in  fliort  eddies  plays  the  leaf; 
The  confcious  heifer  fnufFs,  with  grie^ 
The  threatening  ftormy  gale. 

The  plumy  race  its  changes  fpeak, 
In  thickened  groves  they  fiielter  feck, 

To  fliun  tempeftuous  night: 
The  fcreech-owl  plies  its  doleful  ftrains; 
The  clam'rous  rooks,  in  blackened  trains. 

Thick  urge  their  weary  flight.  f  i| 
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In  barren  fields  tbe  cattle  fed 
With  fodder  feek  the  kinder  fhed. 

With  mctft  anxious  care  ; 
Forth  from  the  ruftling  forefts  high 
The  folemn  founding  whirlwinds  fl/j 

And  bids  the  world  prepare. 

In  fudden  burft  the  tenipeft  pours  ; 
The  rolling  clouds  its  heavy  fhow'rs 

In  rapid  torrents  fend: 
Thecrack'ling  thunder  knows  no  bound; 
Fierce  Hght*niags  fkim  along  tKe  ground^ 

In  defolation  end. 

The  breathlefs  trav'TI^r,  all  aghaft, 
Shrinks  to  the  groqnd  beneath  the  blaft^ 

That  o*er  him  now  (hall  glide  : 
The  harmlefs  flocks,  that  graze  the  plain^ 
The  floods  now  fwe^p  inxo  the  nuiin ; 

Huge  uproar  lord^  it  wide. 

All  nature  reels.     A  fhopking  fcenc  ! 
•Till  the  Almighty  /Power  Suprenne 

Bids  the  rude  world  be  ililK 
Then  flraight,  by  his  command  fuppreft^ 
The  boift^rous  winds  retire  to  refi^ 

At  his  Omnifcient  WilU 
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A 
CURIOUS  INSTANCE 

OF 

FRENCH    PERFIDY. 

AS  every  method,  confident  with  truth  and  juf* 
tice^  {hould  be  purfued  to  impregnate  out 
minds  with  the  idea  of  Gallic  Perfidy,  To  evety 
confolation  that  a  well  grounded  hope  <ian  pre- 
fent  to  us,  ought  to  be  adminiftered  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  chear  up  their  fpirits  under  the  preTent 
{loom  in  the  political  atmofphere ;  and  as  nothing 
tan  be  more  conducive  to  that  falutary  end  than 
an  extra6:  From  well-attefted  fads  in  hiftory,  the 
following  inftance  will  Chew  that  the  friendfhip  at 
France  has  always  been  fatal  and  unlucky  to  thofe 
who  have  made  trial  of  it. 

We  (hall  proceed  to  confider  one  of  the  decp- 
eft  and  moft  cruel  tragedies  that  ever  was  aded 
upon  the  ftage  of  Europe :  a  tragedy  it  was,  that 
will  fix  an  eternal  blemifh  upon  the  memory  of 
Louis  the  Great,  and  ferve  as  a  warning  to  all 
pofterity  how  they  truft  to  the  friend fhip  of  a 
Prince  who  facrifices  honour,  faith,  and  all  that 
Ought  to  be  accounted  moft  facrcd  among  men, 
tb  his  ambition  and  his  intereft.  I  mean  the  affair  of 
Meffina,  which  happened  in  thefollowingmanner: 

Though 
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Though  by  the  contrail  of  marriage  between 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  King  of  Spain's  fif^ 
ter  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
year  1660,  the  French'  King  had  entered  into  a 
firm  alliance  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  formally 
renounced  all  right  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
of  Spain^  and  whatever  pretenfions  he  might  have 
U>  his  territories,  in  cafe  of  his  Catholic  Majefiy*a 
deceafe;  yet^  nolwithftanding  th^t  treaty,  and  con* 
trary  even  to  common  generofiiy,  Louis  the  Four** 
teenth  had  wdl  i)igh  ftripped  bis  brotberrio-law, 
^bo  was  fcarc^  turned  of  infancy^  of  one  pf  bis 
(ineft  kingoioms,  that  of  Sicily.  Ever  fince  that 
inland  became  part  of  the  dominions  of  Spain,  the 
city  of  Medina  bad  made  a  very  confideraUe  &•* 
gure,  and  obtained  fuch  ample  and  advantageous 
privileges,  that  file  feemcd  rather  a  Republic  with-> 
in  her  little  diftrift,  than  a  town  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  a  Monarchy.  Very  few  cities  went  be- 
yond her  for  trade ;  fhe  therein  excelled  moft  of 
the  Empires  in  the  world  :  nor  was  there  any  of 
her  bignefs  in  the  Mediterranean  that  pretended  to 
come  up  with  her  in  riches.  Such  was  Medina; 
and  fuch,  perhaps,  fhe  might  have  remained  to  this 
day,  bin  for  the  fatal  friendfhip  of  Louis  the  Great, 
who  plunged  her  into  deep  ruin,  without  refource. 

The 
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The  Viceroy  having  laid  new  duties  upon  cer- 
tain merchandizes,  the  Meffinefe  exclaimed  againft 
that  impofitipn,  as  an  injury  done  them.  Nor  were 
the  Agents  and  Penfioners  of  France  wanting  on 
that  occafion  to  blow  the  coal  into  fuch  a  flame, 
that  at  laft  they  obliged  thofe  unhappy  people,  by 
their  flauering  protnifes  and  fly  infinuations,  to 
(hake  ofFthe  Spanifli  yoke,  and  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  France. 

But  it  was  hot  long  before  the  Meffinefe  re* 
pented  the  folly  they  had  committed.  Neither 
were  the  armi  of  a  minor  King,  whom  they  had 
abandoned,  fo  much  the  fubjed  of  their  repen* 
tance,  as  the  infolences  continually  ofiered  them 
by  the  French  garrifon  and  governor,  whom  they 
had  received.  In  a  word,  the  French  behaving 
themfelves  like  matters,  and  not  like  prote£tors, 
convinced  the  Meffinefe,  but  too  late,  that  they 
had  leaped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
Neverthelefs,  the  poor  people,  confcious  to  them- 
felves that  they  had  given  the  King  of  Spain  no 
caufe  of  complaint,  and  finding  On  the  other  hand 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  difengage  them« 
felves  from  the  French,  fliut  their  eyes  againft  the 
rigours  with  which  they  were  treated  by  thofe  ma-» 
fters,  and  refolved  to  make  their  new  flavery  as 
cafy  to  them  as  poffible.  After  they  had  thus 
^      K  k  groaned 
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t;rcaned  for  fome  years  under  the  French  jrokej  at 
li^ft  an  end  was  put  to  their  unfpeakable  mifery. 

Monfieur  de  la  I^eiiitlade  arriving  sit  MeffinsI 
tiie  20th  of  February,!  6789  with  a  confiderable  fleet 
df  men  of  war,  was  received  by  the  Meffinefe  with 
all  poflible  tokens  of  joy,  affumed  the  title  of 
Vicl^roy,  and  took  a  public  oath  to  defend  the  city 
againft  all  who  fhould  attack  it.  On  the  lad  day 
of  the  fame  February,  that  gentleman  alTembled 
the:  inhabitants,  ahd  told  them '  thai:  he  hsi4  orders 
from  his  mailer  to  undertake  fopietbing  of  import 
tance^  in  order  to  procure  them  a  very  confider-' 
able  advantage.  This  the  deliided  people  imme- 
diately took  to  be  at  lead  the  redu&ion  of  SyracufCf 
and  the  refl:  of  the  ifland;  and  the  better  to  keep 
ihem  in  their  blindnefs  and  ignorance,  Monfieur 
de  la  Feuillade  ordered  a  great  number  of  wag-. 
gons,  mules,  and  oxenj  to  be  got  ready,  as  if  he 
dcfigned  to  tranfport  provifions  by  land,  caufed 
the  French  garrifon  of  Medina^  confifting  of  about 
6000  men,  to  be  re«embarked  the  9th  of  Marchj 
Slipped  off  feveral  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  juft 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  put  this  great  enterprize  in 
execution ;  fet  out  from  Meffina  with  loud  accla« 
mations  of  the  betrayed  inhabitants,  and  failed 
direftly  for  France,  abandoning  the  poor  wretches 
to  the  mercy  of  the  incenfed  Spaniardi* 

'  The 
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The  next  day  the  French  fleet,  meeting  with  a 
violent  ftorm,  was  obliged  to  return  into  the  bay 
of  Meilina ;  and  the  citizens  ftill  perfuaded  of  the 
fincerity  of  the  men  who  betrayed  them^  prefented 
the  admiral  with  a  confecrated  flag  to  fet  up  at  bi^ 
fliip*s  ftern ;  but  the  wind  coming  fair  the  15th  of 
March^  and  the  Frence  foldiers^  who  had  landed^ 
embarked  again  in  the  grefiteft  hurry,  with  all 
that  ever  they  had  left  behind  them  at  their  firljt 
embarkation,  ma(|e  the  Meflinefe  at  l;i(l  fufpefl-, 
all  of  a  fudden,  they  wefe  be|rayed ;  infomucK, 
that  the  pepple  running  to  Monfieur  de  la  FeuiU 
lade,  juft  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  them^ 
obliged  him  to  return  to  the  town-houfe,  whet:e 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  Meflinefe,  tranfported 
with  rage  and  fury,  concluding  with  thefe  mortis 
fying  expreflions :  "  In  a  word,  I  am  commanded 
by  my  matter  to  carry  my  troops  back  to  France ; 
you  muft  therefore  endeavour  to  defend  yourfelves 
for  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of  .which  time  I 
fliall  return ;  mean  whi^e ,  if  any  of  you  have  a 
mind  to  go  to  France,  you  may,  provided  you  do 
U  in  good  order," 

.  This  thunderclap  flruck  the.Meffinefe  witbfu^h 

s^  general  confternation,  that  ojf  all  the  citizens 

.only  112  of  the  richefl  had  the  refolution  10  ap- 

.^eptof  the  oSer»    And  in(leed  they  had  no  time 

K  k  2  to 
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to  prepare  for  ibeir  departures  for  the  French 
fleet  hoifted  (ail  the  next  day.  leaving  Meflina 
never  to  fee  it  more, 

A  fingular  example  this  of  the  generofity,  and 
faith,  and  friendOiipy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth; 
who  thereby  ruined  one  of  the  richeft  cities  in 
Europe,  and  condemned  to  the  gibbet  above  300 
of  her  principal  inhabitants,  whom  the  Spaniards 
facrificed  to  their  refentment  as  foon  as  they  had 
retaken  Meffina ;  and  one  of  the  unhappy  geixtle* 
men,  whom  Monficur  de  la  Feuillade  carried  oflF, 
who  had  been  Conful  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the^ 
wealthieft  merchants  in  the  Levant,  was  afterwards 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  France. 


THE 

Romantic  Daughters : 

OR, 

A  PLEASANT  REVENGE. 

t'Tll T AS  there  ever fuch  treatment ?••  faid  Mr, 

^  ^     Trucman  to  his  friend  Worthy,  as  they 

came  together  from  the  houfe  of  old  Mr.  Mean- 

Wright,  who  was  an  honeft  farmer^  and  at  the  im. 

portunity 
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pDrtuhity  of  his  daughters,  had  come  to  town  to 
treat  the  girls  with  a  fight  of  London.  Thefe  two 
gentlemen,  Trueman  and  Worthy,  were  his  coun« 
try  neighbours,  two  wealthy  Efquires,  who  paid 
^ourt  to  his  daughters  with  defigns  of  the  mod  hon«- 
ourable  nature.  They  accompanied  the  farmer 
up  to  town,  to  make  the  party  more  agreeable; 
but  the  girls  had  no  fooner  got  into  London,  than 
they  put  on  London  airs,  recoUeded  all  the  non« 
fenfe  they  had  picked  out  of  romances^  and  com* 
menced  all  at  once  perfons  of  infinite  tafte  and 
condition.  As  to  their  old  country  lovers,  they 
were  now  out  of  the  queftion,  forfooth.  No,  no; 
they  muft  have  fomething  more  refined — more 
fon— more  every  thing  that  belongs  to  London! 

"  Was  there  ever  futh  treatment?*  faid  Mr. 
Trueman;  '' why  the  girls  will  fcarce  deign  to 
give  us  a  civil  anfwer.  My  Moll  and  your  Bett 
^re  quite  in  metamorphore.  Odds,  honefty,  my 
friend,  was  there  ever  fuch  a  change!  Why,  they 
affe£l  to  whirper,  to  gape,  to  loll,  to  leer,  to  hear  a 
little,  to  fee  lers ;  and,  in  fine,  they  do  not  chufe 
to  know  either  us  or  themfelves.  However,  this 
may  be  all  very  fine ;  but  if  you  will  come  into 
sny  fcheme,  I  will  play  on  their  exalted  Ladyfliips 
a  trick  of  retaliation,  that  fhall  make  them  remem- 
ber their  infidelity  and  coquctilh  airs  as  long  as 

they 
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they  live.  I  know  a  couple  of  cunning,  ihrewd 
fellows^  who  will  aid  our  plot  cbarmihgly  ;  and  it 
is  a  projeft  that  will,  I  dare  fay,  not  only  make 
them  love  us  hereafter  the  better  for  it,  but  make 
them  excellent  ftay  at»home  women  for  the  fu- 
ture/' 

Juft  at  the  period  of  the  departure  of  thcfe  two 
angry  lovers,  the  honeft  farmer  met  them  going 
out  of  the  door.  **  Whither  fo  faft  gentlemen  ?" 
faid  he.  But,  without  deigning  to  anfwer,  they 
both  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  brufhed  by  haftily. 
This  conduct  nettled  the  old  man^  who  went  di* 
re£Uy  to  his  daughtersj|  and  demanded  to  know 
what  they  had  done  to  the  young  menj,  in  order 
to  fend  them  out  of  the  houfe  in  fuch  a  hufF. 

«  Lord,  papa/*  faid  the  eldeft  of  thern^  adjuft- 
ing  her  hair  at  the  glafs,  *'  I  wonder  you  call  one 
from  the  duties  of  the  toyliiie,  to  anfwer  fuch  non- 
fenfe.  As  to  thofe  young  men,  I  am  furprized 
they  can  have  the  affurance  to  fuppofe  we  can  at- 
tend to  their  fighs  and  nonfenfe,  now  we  are  got 
to  London.  Befides,  it  is  the  very  bottomlefs  pit 
of  ill-breeding,  papa,  to  talk  bluntly,  as  they  do, 
of  love  and  matrimony,  without  preparing  one  for 
it :  for  every  body  knows  that  marriage  is  the  laft 
thing,  after  a  thoufand  other  charming  ceretnoniet, 
which,  by  little  and  little,  lead  us  to  it.   Ob,  Hea- 
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veDflf  Ipapa !  it  is  proper  that  lovers  of  two  fuch 
girls  as  we,  fhould  exercife  their  wits  a  tboufan^ 
ways  to  pleafe  us;  and  even  at  lad  the  declaration 
fliould  ti6t  be  given^  unlefs  in  a  harbour,  or  elfe  in 
a  private  chamber,  and  always  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  upon  their  knee^.  Then,  after  this,  papa, 
come  on  difficulties,  perfecutions,  pains,  penalties^ 
£aire  fufpicions,  complaints,  hopes,  defpairs^  quar- 
rels^ reconciliations^  according  to  the  laws  of  every 
well-written  romance  in  the  Englifii  language. 
Then  the  drefs  of  Trueman  and  Worthy ! — Did 
ever  two  fuch  woeful-looking  lovers  appear  in 
XxJtadon  before?— Non  papa,  they  may  do  for  dir- 
ty,places  in  the  Hundreds  of  Eflex ;  but,  for  any 
thing  elfe  a  little  more  delicate,  they  are  infupport* 
able.  To  fay  the  truths  papa,  I  wifli  you  would 
0o  us  the  credit,  to  drefs  a  little  more  like  Mr. 
Somebody.** 

Poor  Mr.  Meanwright  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
exdaiined  furioufly  that  be  did  not  comprehend 
one  fyllable  of  their  nonfenfe,  but  that  he  infilled 
tipon  their  behaving  to  Trueman  and  Worthy  as 
Bfaal.  ^  I  tell  you,  you  jades,"  faid  the  old  man» 
••  they  are  men  of  worth  and  wealth :  I  know  their 
finnilies,  their  friends,  their  aunts,  coufins,  and  chai- 
tafifcers.  I  know  all  about  them;  and  if  you  ufe 
diem  ibagainji  afc  I  havcreafon  to  believe  you 
r.'«  havt 
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have  of  late,  I  will  never  own  you  (or  my  daug{i« 
ters  again. 


.  •» 


.  At  the  end  of  this  fpeech,  however,  Lady  Moll 
and  Madam  Bett  repaired  again  to  the  glafs,  and 
began  again  the  bufiners  of  powderiiigt  curKng, 
frizzing,  and  pomatuming 

In  the  mean  time,  Worthy  and  Trueraan  were 
putting  their  little  plot  of  revenge  in  execution,  or 
nihtr  preparing  it.  They  had  knowledge  of  two 
lads  of  London,  who  were  equal  to  every  frolic 
that  could  poffibly  be  darted,  and  who,  indeed, 
feemed  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  that  looked  like 
a  piece  of  roguery.  They  were  in  a  low  ftation, 
the  one  being  a  coblcr,  and  the  other  a  currier; 
but  they  anfwered  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  rea- 
der will  fee,  to  a  miracle.  But  I  mud  not  too 
much  anticipate. 

While  the  honeft  farmer  went  out  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  his  two  young  neighbours,  in  order  to  be 
heartily  reconciled  to  them,  the  farmer's  country 
fervant,  Robin,  came  into  the  ladies  room,  and, 
in  his  aukward  way,  told  them  that  there  was  a 
monftrous  great  man  dreffed  nation  Jine^  come  to 
wait  upon  them.  This  information  put  the  girls 
into  a  great  flurry;  and  e*re  they  could  well  adjuft 
themfelves,  in  came  a  Mr.  Somebodyi  under  the 
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charaQer  of  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  humming  an 
Italian  air  with  as  abfolute  an  affurance  and  con- 
l^ioufnefs  as  if  he  was  really  a  nobleman.  <^  My 
name,  is  Dazzlebutton !  I  am  the  richeft  man  in 
London  :  I  lead  the  world :  and  I  am  drawn  by 
the  report  of  your  beauty^  which  I  find  eren 
greater  than  reported,  to  pay  my  adoration  to 
your  charms. 

While  the  girls  were  preparing  a  complimental 
reply  to  this  Pindaricifm,  in  came  another  Mr. 
Somebody;  who  after  many  fcrapesand  writhings 
of  the  body,  announced  himfelf  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Star  and  Garter.  The  two  Lords  paid  due  ho- 
mage to  each  other:  they  flattered;  they  fidgeted; 
they  picked  their  teeth;  they  talked Tcandal.  They 
were  excellent  reprefentatives  of  very,  very  fine 
gentlemen  indeed ! 

The  girls  were  fo  whoHy  taken  up  with  their 
hew  guefts,  that  they  neither  thought  of  their  fa-^ 
ther,  nor  their  lovers.  They  imagined  that,  by  a 
kind  enchantment)  they  were  to  be  led  forth  into 
palaces,  and  chariots,  and  that  all  the  univerfe 
wai  to  be  changed  upon  them  for  the  better.  The 
mock  Lords  contiliued  to  lord  it  to  admiration^ 
and  had  by  heart  the  whole  routine  of  the  mode. 
And  that  this  degree  of  perfe6lion  may  not  alio, 
fiiih  the  reader,  ii  may  be  proper  to  let  him  know 
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that  thefe  two  young  fellows  had  formerly  ferved 
as  valets  to  two  of  thofe  fparks,  whofe  whole  buli- 
nefs  is  comprized  in  the'firft  arts  of  coDverfation 
and  non-entity.  How  after  fuch  an  .  cafy,  do- 
nothing  fituation,  the  one  of  thefe  lads  could  (loop 
to  cobble  a  fhoe,  and  the  other  to  curry  a  hide, 
the  God  of  changes  and  revolutions  alone  can  tell : 
fo  it  was. 

Having  carried  this  tarce  on  till  the  very  heads 
and  hearts  of  the  girls  was  on  fire,  Mr.  Mean- 
wright  knocked  at  the  door;  but  on  his  entering 
the  room,  how  am  I  to  defcribe  the  good  man's 
amazement,  upon  feeing  two  fuch  flaming  heroes! 
He  retired  back  a  few  paces,  and  held  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  The  Nobles  perfifted  in  their  impor- 
tance; but,  upon  being  told  by  Lady  MoW  that 
was  their  father,  they  were  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
defire  he  would  fit  down.  This  he  did,  after  great 
fcruple  and  hefitation,  not  yet  having  fufficient 
courage  to  afk  who  he  bad  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain. 

To  relieve  him  however,  from  this  irkfome  fi- 
tuation,  Trueman  and  Worthy,  the  two  mafters 
of  the  fcene,  gave  a  furious  knock,  and  entered  the 
apartment  jull  as  Lord  Dazzlebutton  had  propo- 
fed  to  the  Earl  of  Star  and  Garter  that  they  fhould 
make  a  party  to  the  play,  juft  to  give  a  fquint  at 
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the  boxes,  and  fo  off  again  to  Almacks.  The 
Earls  had,  however,  their,  cue.  No  fooner  did 
they  perceive  Trueman  and  Worthy  enter  the 
room,  than  they  rofe  from  their  feats,  and  pretend- 
ed to  pay  them  the  utmoft  refpeft. 

The  girls  were  chagrined  at  this.  The  farmer 
fat  in  filent  aftonifhment.  *'  Oh,  now  I  think  of 
it,"  faid  Trueman  to  one  of  the  noblemen,  "Pray, 
have  you  done  heel-tapping  my  (hoe  Mr.  Brittle  ?" 
"  Heel-tapping  your  fhoe !"  cried  Lady  Bett, 
blufhing :  Do  you  know  what  you  fay  ?  Silence^ 
man,  that  is  my  Lord  Dazzlebutton,  the  richeft 
man  in  town,  and  who  came  here  on  purpofe  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  our  charms!"  "  Is  it'*  (aid 
Trueman:  "I  beg  his  Lordfhip's  pardon;  but, 
notwithftanding  that,  if  my  flioes  are  not  brought 
home  to  my  lodgings  very  ftoutly  foaled  and  heel- 
ed, his  Lordfhip  and  I  fhall  have  a  fore  quarrel^ 
I  doubu'* 

Before  the  amazement  occafioned  by  this  dif- 
courfe  had  time  to  go  off,  Mr.  Worthy,  on  the 
other  part,  encreafed  it,  by  afking  the  Earl  of  Star 
and  Garter,  alias  Mr.  Skinner,  the  currier,  whe- 
ther he  found  dog*s  fkin  or  calf  (kin  take  the  tan 
beft  ?**  «  What  the  deuce  is  all  this!"  faid  the  far- 
mer, rifing.  The  Ladies  were  at  a  (land.  "  Well, 
but  here,  gentleman,*'  faid  Trueman  to  the  mock 
L  1  2  Lords> 
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JLords,  ^  hcrc*s  a  crown  a-piece  for  your  trouble : 
your  LordOiips  may  now  defcend  again  into  your 
own  private  charaders.  Our  defign  is  fully  an- 
fwered:  the  clothes  you  will  be  fq  good  to  leave 
in  our  lodgings,  that  we  may  return  them  to  the 
proprietor  in  Monmouth-Street.  In  our  rooms, 
Mr,  Skinner,  you  will  find  your  jerkin  ;  and  you^ 
Mr.  Briftle,  will  find  your  leathern  apron.  Fare- 
well :  when  you  go  next  in  a  great  charader,  may 
you  be  equally  fuccefsful !  I  have  the  honour  to 
wifli  your  Lordfhip  a  very  good  day/* 

^*  That  may  be,  Mr.  Trueman,  faid  the  currier^ 
who  was  the  arched  of  the  two-***  that  may  be; 
but  if  you  ordered  us  to  pufh  the  matter  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  we  fliould  have  put  your  nofe  out  of 
joint,  I   can  tell  you  that;  for  both   the  Ladies 
would  have  married  our  clothes  and  titles  with  all 
the  pleafure  in  the  world ;  and,  o'my  confcience, 
I  believe  if  you  had  (laid  a  little  longer,  the  cur- 
rier and  the  cobler  had  fairly  put  to  flight  all  the 
pretentions  of  the  'Squire  and  the  eftate  in  the 
country."     **  How,  Ladies!"  faid  Trueman,  **is 
this  true?"  "  For  Ihame,  for  fhame!"  exclaimed 
the  father:  **  A'n't  you  fine  ladies  to  play  thcfe 
pranks !  What,  you  muft  have  Lords,  muft  you! 
Honeft  men,  and  well  to  live,  won't  do  for  you 
dainty  ones!  Mr.  Trueman,  give  me  ybur  hand; 

I  likq 
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I  like  your  fchenic  of  all  things."  «*  But  then  the 
unfortunate  confequence,  my  good  Sir!'*  laid 
Worthy,  afFe£ting  furprize;  the  confequence!'* 
•*  What  confequence !"  cried  the  girls  trembling. 
••  Why,  the  whole  affair  will  be  all  over  the  town 
by  to-morrow  night:  there  is  nothing  done  ia 
London,  of  this  kind,  that  does  not  creep  into  the 
news- papers;  and  by  this  means  both  your  daugh- 
ters, farmer,  will  be  hooted  at  as  they  pafs  along 
the  ftreets.  Thi^  London  is  a  mod  dreadful  town 
for  that." 

"  Here*s  a  fine  piece  of  work  for  you  !'*  cried 
the  father.  ^*  Oh^  what  a  curfe  it  is  upon  an  ho- 
neft  man  to  have  two  unmarried  girls  upon  his 
hands!"  "I  fball  die  with  fiiame!"  faid  Lady 
Moll.  "  1  fhall  fink  into  the  earth!"  faid  Lady 
Bett.  —  **  And  is  there  no  way  to  fcreen  our 
heads,  and  even  eyes  and  ears,  from  this  infamy  ?* 
i^id  the  old  man,  M'hofe  ignorance  of  the  town 
Qiade  him  really  think  the  news-paper  flrokes 
true.  "  It  there  no  way,  Mafter  Worthy  ?'* 
*'  Yes,**  faid  Worthy,  very  gravely,  *'  I  think 
there  is.'*.  «  What  is  it?  What  is  it  ?"  cried  the 
girls  eagerly.  *'  To  return  again  into  the  country 
by  day-break,  and  never  mention  the  affair  again. 
When  you  are  not  feen  about  town,  the  thing 
yill  f«on  be  blown  over,   and  forgotten.     This  is 
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the  only  remedy  to  fave  you  from  ruin. — Will 
you  confent  ?"  *'  Confent !"  faid  the  girls,  heartily 
humiliated,  "  We  will  confent  to  fct  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  night;  and  we  here  both  of  us  pro- 
mife,  upon  our  knees,  never  to  make  fuch  fools 
of  ourfclves  again,  nor  never  to  mention  a  Lord's 
name,  for  the  time  to  come,  without  trembling." 

*«  That  the  matter  may  be  more  complete,  (con- 
tinued Bett,)  I  am  on  my  knees  alfo,  in  order  to 
fay,  that  if  Worthy  will  take  me,  and  Trueman 
my  filler,  after  our  romance,  I  will  be  unto  him  a 
faithful  wife;  and  we  will  fooner  think  of  drinking 
up  the  ocean,  than  of  ever  dcfiring  another  jour- 
ney to  London."  "A  match!"  cried  Trueman. 
•'  A  match !"  echoed  Worthy.  «*  I  am  then  the 
happieft  old  man  in  all  Effex  r  cried  the  father, 
and  wiped  away  the  water  that  came  into  his  eyes. 

The  fchemc  fucceeded.  They  left  London: 
they  married.  They  now  and  then  mentioned 
Lord  Star  and  Garter,  and  Lord  Dazzlebutton's 
adventure  over  their  own  fire-fide,— but  their  ut- 
moft  excurfion  is  now,  once  a  year,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring fair,  and  perhaps  a  hop  at  farmer  Dive- 
gale  s  on  Martlemas-Day. 
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A  REMARKABLE  STORY 

OF    A 

HERMIT. 

A  CERTAIN  holy  hermit  named  Parnhe, 
being  upon  the  road  to  meet  his  bifhop 
who  had  fent  for  him,  met  a  lady  moft  magnifi- 
cently dreffed,  whofc  incomparable  beauty  drew 
the  eyes  of  every  body  on  her.  The  faint,  having 
looked  at  her,  and  being  himfelf  ftruck  with  afto- 
nifhment,  immediately  burll  into  tears,  Thofe 
who  were  with  him  wondering  to  fee  him  weep, 
demanded  the  caufe  of  his  grief. 

**  I  have  two  reafons,  replied  he,  for  my  tears; 
I  weep  to  think  how  fatal  an  impreffion  that  wo- 
man makes  on  all  who  behold  her ;  and  I  am 
touched  with  forrow  when  I  rcfletl  that  I,  for  my 
falvation,  and  to  pleafc  God,  have  never  taken 
one  tenth  part  of  the  pains  which  this  woman  has 
taken  to  pleafe  men  alone." 
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ANECDOTE 

or    THE     LATE 

MAiJRlCE  SUCKLING. 

^Mj^T'HEN  Mf.  Sucklifig  was  a  young  man;  he 
^  ^  was  retharkable  (ot  a  foppifhnefs  of  drefs; 
and  effeirtinacy  of  manners,  which  rendered  him 
extremely  ridiculpus,  particularly  aitiong  his  bro- 
ther ursy  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Fine 
Bones;  however,  the  anecdote  we  are  going  to 
relate  of  him,  affords  a  ffriking  inftance  that  mili- 
tary men  are  not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  ap- 
pearances. When  Captain  Suckling  commanded 
a  ftiip  under  the  late  Commodore  Foreft,  they  were 
cruizing,  three  in  company,  off  the  ifland  of  Hif- 
paniola,  when  being  obferved  by  Five  French 
fhips  of  Superior  force  then  lying  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois, they  immediately  got  under  weigh  with  a 
view  of  capturing  the  Britifh  fliips.  The  Com- 
modore judged  it  advifeable  to  make  the  fignal  for 
tlie  other  two  fhips  to  come  within  hail,  in  order 
to  confult  their  Captains  on  what  was  bed  to  be 
done. — The  brave  Suckling  without  hefitation  re- 
plied,— ^*  Why,  engage  them  to  be  sure." 
This  fo  much  aftonifhed  the  (hip's  company,  that 
they  voluntarily  gave  Fine  Bones  three  hearty 
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fclieert.—tic  then  called  his  firft  Lieutenant  i6 
him,  and  faid,  <•  Sir,  I  am  fcniible  there  are  inariy 
rcfleaioiis  artd  prejudices  againft  my  tharaBcr;  if 
therefore  any  part  of  my  conduft  during  the  ap- 
proaching ehgagemeht;  flioUld  betray  the  leift 
marks  of  iifipropriety  or  fear^  I  defire  you  will 
fend  me  forthwith  below  deck,  and  take  the  com* 
mand  of  the  (hip."  In  ffiort,  Capuin  Stickling  be* 
haved  with  the  iitnioft  intrepidity  throughout  the 
dEtion ;  arid  this  little  fquadron  gave  the  hkughty 
MoNsiEURs  fo  fevere  a  drubbing,  that  they  re- 
turned in  the  moft  ihattered  conditiori  to  the  Cape, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hifpaniola,  who  had  prepared  a  grand  entertain, 
ment  for  the  reception  of  the  Britilh  prifoneri. 
Commodore  Foreft's  fquadron  had  fcarcely  a  ifaaft 
(landing  vhen  they  put  into  port. 
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THE  WILL, 

A  GRECIAN  STORY. 

ATHENDORUS  lived  at  Athens.    He  punc- 
tually difcharged  the  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen.   His  foitune  was  below  mediocrity.    A  fmall 
patrimony  b^d   fcarcely  fufiiced  for  the  expences 
pf  his  education.     His  fidelity  to  his  friends,  his 
tendernefs  to  bis  parents,  his  tafte  for  the  fciences^ 
his  genius  and  ftri6i  integrity,  merited,   and  ac-> 
quired  him  the  love  and  refpefl  of  his  fellow  ciii-» 
zens:  While  young  he  had  given  falutary  coun- 
fels  to  his  country,  and  had  ferved  it  with  diftinc-. 
tion  in  its  wars.     The  different   fefts  of  philofo- 
phers,  contended  amongft  themfclves  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  him  for  a  difciple.     Athendorus 
refufed  to  make  a  choice*     Perhaps  he  was  de- 
terred by  their  perpetual  difputes;  it  may  be  he 
was  afraid,  that  by  joining  one  feft  he  would  give 
offence  to  the  reft  ;  or  perhaps  he  was  conlented 
to  conduft  himfelf  through  life  like  a  true  philo- 
fopher  without  being  ambitious  of  the  title.     The 
wealthieft   citizens   of  Athens   were  his  friends. 
They  were  in  vain  defirous  of  making  him  amends 
for  the  injuftice  of  fortune.     Philocles  was  the 
only  perfon  from  whom   he  would  receive  the 
fmalleft  favour^  even  when  firuggling  with  ex- 
treme 
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treme  penury.  Mooknia^  a  yonAg  Athenian^  ia« 
<ligent,  but  beautiful,  gentloi  roodett^  aod  virtttu 
ous,  touched  his  heart ;  (he  was  equally  chartned 
with  Athendorus.  The  horrors  of  poverty  did 
not  terrify  them :  their  fouls  were  mingled,  and 
determined  to  join  their  hands.  Content  with 
little,  honeft  induftry  fupplied  all  their  wants. 
They  found  a  thoufand  pleaGng  means  of  render«- 
ing  their  burthen  more  light,  and  they  mutually 
aided  each  other  in  fupporting  it.  Happinefs  fo 
pure  would  never  have  fufFered  abatement;  but 
death,  cruel  death!  fnatched  Athendorus,  from 
the  arms  of  his  inconfolable  wife.  He  left  her  as 
a  pledge  of  love,  a  daughter  too  young  as  y«t  td 
be  feniible  of  her  misfortune;  and  for  a  jointure*^ 
a  will.  Monimia,  her  bead  covered  with  a  veil 
which  hardly  concealed  the  excefs  of  her  grie^ 
holding  her  daughter  in  one  band  and  the  will  of 
her  departed  hufband  in  the  other,  was  condu6led 
before  the  aflembly  of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  multitude  of  citizens,  anxious  to  hear 
read  the  will  of  a  philofopher  Vfko  had  nothing  to 
bequeath.  They  opened  it,  and  found  therein  tbefii 
words;  *'  I  demife  to  Philocles  the  deareft  of  xny 
friends,  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  defire  him  to 
marry  the  one,  and  educate  and  portion  theothtir.*' 
So  fmgular  a  will,  a  legacy  fo  little  calculated  (o 
enrich  the  legatee,  occafioned  many  pointed  ptea« 
M  n^  2  fantrie^ 
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fimtrics*  The  Athenians^  vitaciooi  ^nd  fatirical^ 
cxercifed  that  poignant  wit  fo  peculiai:  to  tbem,  in 
ridiculing  the  meinory  of  Athendorus.  But  (heir 
mirth  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Philocleij, 
who,  eagerly  breaking  throiigh  thq  crowd»prQ^ 
fentcd  bimfelf  before  the  judges^  bis  temples 
crowned  with  flowers  afhd  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
cup  of  libation.  Q  Athenians!  cried  he»  pene- 
trated with  grief  for  the  death  of  Athendorys,  I 
went  %Q  his  tomb;  I  ornamented  it  with  thofe  fu- 
neral gifts  with  which  we  decorate  the  fepuichr^ 
of  thole  who  are  imniaturely  torn  from  us.  In  the 
fullnefs  of  my  forrow,  pi;oarate  on  the  tomb  of  my 
friend)  i  bathed  it  with  my  tears,  I  uttered  groans 
and  fighs;  all  the  faculties  of  my  foul  fufpended : 
nay^  there  were  {bme  moments  when  I  imagined 
that  my  fpirit  was  going  to  follow  that  of  him 
whom  I  lamented.-^ 

Suddenly,  I  heard  a  fecret  voice  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  which  (aid  to  me ;  Is  it  by  cries, 
groans,  tears  and  unavailing  f\iperfluous  forrow, 
Ithou  meaneft  to  honour  the  afiies  of  thy  friend  ? 
.  Athendorus  was  benign»  be  feared  the  Gods,  avoid- 
ed (he  wicked,  efchcwed  evil  and  a£ied  uprightly. 
His  virtues  have  entitled  him  to  the  reward  deftin-> 
ed  for  the  juft.  His  foul  at  this  moment  a6lually 
enjoys  the  pureft  pleafure^  of  Elyfium.     And 

tliinkef^ 
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thinkeft  thou  that  in  thofe  manfions  of  unclouded 
blifs  his  gentle  fpirit  can  feel  a  wi(h  todifturb  the 
quiet  of  his  friend?  Doft  thou  imagine  that  he  re- 
quires.thee  to  follow  him  into  the  grave  !  did  he 
not  leave  thee  fome  duties  to  fulfil?  watch  over 
his  difconfolate  widow,  be  a  father  to  his  orphan 
daughter:  cheriOi  and  love  thofe,  who  while  on 
earth  he  cherifhed  and  loved.  Imitate  him  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  by 
pra£lir^ng  them.  Thus  will  thou  fulfil  the  real  in«i 
tentions  of  Athendorus.  Thefe  words  revived  my 
finking  fpirits^  I  felt  myfelf  reanimated.  Arifin^^ 
with  precipitation  ^nd  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  I  car- 
ried away  the  funeral  gifts  which  (haded  the  tomb 
of  Athendorus ;  I  have  covered  it  with  flowersi 
I  have  repleniflied  my  cup  with  fparkling  wine^ 
I  have  made  the  ufual  libation,  I  know,  O  Athe- 
nians, the  contents  of  Athendorus's  will,  I  will 
obey  his  lad  commands.  Then  approaching  Mo- 
nimia  and  her  daughter,  and  embracing  them  len^- 
derly,  wife  of  my  friend,  cried  he,  thou  (halt  be 
xnine,  I  have  one  daqghter,  ^he  fruit  of  a  former 
marriage,,  thy  daughter  (hall  be  reared  with  her, 
and  I  will  make  no  diftinftion  between  them.  I 
mean  not,  O  Monimia,  to  endeavour  to  make  you 
fqrget  your  hu(band ;  ijiiprinted  on  our  hearts  in 
chara8ers  not  to  be  effaced,  we  will  always  pre- 
ferve  a  fweet   and   tender   remembrance  of  him. 

His 
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His  fidelity  to  his  friends,  bis  tendernefs  to  his  fa* 
inily,  his  love  for  his  country^  his  patience^  his 
courage^  fhall  be  the  conftant  themes  of  our  con* 
▼erfations,  and  the  objed  of  admiration.  We 
will  never  forget  his  virtue,  we  will  endeavour  to 
imitate  them,  and  leave  them  as  precedents  to 
ihofe  who  (hall  furvive  us.  The  words  of  Philo. 
cles  moved  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  who  only 
replied  by  acclamations.  That  volatile  people^ 
to  whom  it  was  only  neceffary  to  point  out  the 
path  of  re£iitude,  to  engage  them  to  purfue  it^ 
^aped  praifes  on  Philocles,  and  conduced  him  to 
his  houfe  with  every  demonftration  of  joy.  Phi- 
locles  religioufly  obferved  his  promife;  he  mar- 
ried Monimia  and  made  her  happy:  he  fpared  no 
expence  on  the  education  of  the  daughter  of 
Athendorus ;  and  when  fhe  attained  her  fixteenth 
year,  he  ailigned  her  a  portion,  and  left  her  at  li«- 
bcrty  in  the  choice  of  a  hufband. 


A  RO- 
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A  ROMAN  THEATRICAL 

ANECDOTE. 

THE  pcfople  of  Rome  enraged  againft  Augus- 
tus,  on  account  of  certain  oppreflive  laws 
by  him  impofed  upon  them,  but  more,  for  having 
banifhed  Pylades  the  comedian,  were  fo  infa- 
tuated, that  they  fubmitted  to  the  former^  for  the 
lake  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  the  latter. 

This  paflage  is  cited  by  Montefquieu,  on  the 
authority  of  Dio  Caffius;  and,  according  to  what 
may  be  collefled  from  the  concurring  evidence 
of  the  fame  author,  Xiphilinus  his  abridger,  Sa- 
lull  in  Vit  Augufti,  and  Macrobius. 

The  occaHon  of  this  important  incident  was  as 
follows  i  Pylades,  full  of  himfelf,  and  fure  of  a 
firong  party  ta  efpoufe  all  he  faid  or  did,  pointed^ 
contemptuoufly^  with  his  finger  from  the  ftage,  to 
a  citizen  who  took  the  liberty  of  the  theatre  to  hifs 
him.  This  was  fuitably  refented :  the  audience 
divided;  part  declared  for  the  player,  part  for  the 
citizen.  A  fedition  enfued  ;  the  pretor  inierpo- 
fed ;  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  citizen  brought  the 
caufe  before  Auguftus.  Auguftus,  alfo,  taking 
the  fame  fide,  which  appeared  to  be  the  ftrongeft, 
not  only   reprimanded   Pylades,  but,  as  it  ihould 

feem. 
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fceniy  refle£led  on  the  (lage  itfelfj  as  having  a 
flforig  tendency  to  difturb,  as  veil  as  to  amufe  the 
people.  Pylades,  on  the  other  hand,  more  fhrewd- 
ly  than  modeftly,  replied :  *'  Tis  for  your  intereft, 
Cacfar^  they  (hould  be  amufed  any  way."  Banifli- 
ment  enPued.  His  decree  at  court  only  ferved  to 
increafe  faSions,  and.  cohrequently,  his  impor-^ 
tance  every  where  elfe;  infomuch  that  the  city 
was  never  at  peace,  till  he  was  recalled^  on  the 
ignominious  terms  fpecified  above. 


